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CONVERSION TABLE 


Length 

1 inch=2.54 centimetres 
1 foot=30.48 centimetres 
1 yard =91.44 centimetres 
1 mile=1.61 kilometres 

Area 


X square foot= 0.093 square metres 
1 square yard=0.S3G square metres 
1 square mile=2.59 square kilometres 
1 acre=0.405 hectare 

Volume 

1 cubic foot=0.028 cubic metre 

Capacity 

1 gallon (Imperial) =4.55 litres 
1 seer (80 tola)=0.937 litre 

Weight 

1 tola=ll.G(i grams 
1 chhatak=5S.32 grams 
1 seer=933.10 grams 
1 maund= 37.32 kilograms 
1 palam=34.99 grams 
1 ounce=28.35 grams 
1 X30und= 453.69 grams 
1 ton =1010. 05 kilograms 

Temperature . 

t° rahreuheit=9/5 (T° centigrade) O-j-32 

Metric Weights & Measures 

Length 

10 millimctres=l centimetre 
loo ceutimctres=l metre 
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1000 metrcs=l Idlometre 


Area 

lOO square inillimetres=l- square ceiltimetTe 
10,000 square ceiitimelrcs=l square metre or centiaro 
100 square metres= 1 are 
100 ares= 1 hectare 

loo hectares or 1,000,000 square metres=l sq. k; metres 
Volume 

1,000,000 cubic eeutimetres=l cubic metre 

Capacity 

1000 millilitres=l litre 
1000 litres=l kilolitre 

Weights 

1000 mitligrams= 1 gram 
1000 grams=l kilogram 
100 kilograms=l quintal 
1000 kilograms= I tomie 
200 milligrams=l carat 



PREFACE 


This volume is the fifth in the series of District 
Gazetteers for Rajasthan State. The boundaries of the 
present Sirohi District coincide with those of the former State 
of Sirohi. The rulers of Sirohi in 1845 seceded to the British 
Government certain portions of Abu on a long term lease, 
the political history of Abu Taluka after independence, has 
attracted much attention. It was in several stages that the 
entire area was restored.to Rajasthan and finally, since the 
reorganisation of States in 1956, it forms part of the district. 
A brief account of Sirohi area is available in Volume XXill 
of- the. series, of the Imperial Gazetteer of India which was 
published in 1908. Later, K. D. Erskine collected certain 
portions from the series of-Rajputana Gazetteers ‘as related 
to the Sirohi. State’ and these were published in 1910 under 
the title ‘A Gazetteer cf Sirohi State and some Statistical 
Tables.’ 

iAs in case of other gazetteers, Erskine’s compilation 
referred to above, was ‘intended solely for the use of Sirohi 
Darbar and its officials, or of political and medical officers 

connected with this State The purpose of 

District Gazetteers now being compiled in accordance with 
the general pattern approved by the Government of India, is 
wide. While, therefore, free use of the material available 
in the old gazetteers and administration reports has been 
made in compiling this volume, the bulk of the material had 
to be collected from indigenous sources and on the spot 
enquiries as the old gazetteer did not contain any informa- 
tion, on the majority of chapters comprising the volume. 

We are obliged to the various departments of the State 
and Central Governments, other organisations and 



individuals for extending their co-operation in the collection 
of the material. We are thankful to the Central Gazetteers 
Unit for their co-operation and valuable suggestions in the 
preparation of the volume. We are also thankful to Shri B. S. 
Mehta, Ex-Chief Secretary and Shri K.P.U. Menon, the , 
present Chief Secretary, for their valuable guidance in this 
work. 

The map of the district included in the volume, has 
been prepared by the Survey of India. 

The work on this volume was started by Shri D. C. 
Joseph, the then Director, which was subsequently taken up 
by Shri B. N. Dhoundiyal who submitted the first draft to the 
Central Gazetteers Unit. Later on Shri Maya Ram who 
took over as Director, revised certain chapters and 
incorporated the suggestions made by the Central Gazetteers 
Unit. In keeping with the convention, however, the volume 
is being published in the name of Shri Dhoundiyal. 

The officers of this Directorate have done useful team 
work in the preparation of this volume. 


K. K. SEHGAL 

Director, District Gazetteers, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL 

INTRODUCTORY 


Origin o! name 


The district is called after its headquarters, the to-vvii 
of Sirohi, and the latter is said to have taken its name from 
the Saranwa hill, on the western slope of which it stands^. 
T od in his Travds in Western India, has suggested that the 
name of the territory might have been derived from its posi- 
tion 'at the head [sir) of the desert (rohi). It has also been 
suggested that the original name of the tonm was ‘Shivpm-i’ 
of which the present name is a derivative. Sii’ohi also 
means ‘ sword’ and this has led some people to believe that 
this State of brave Deora Chauhans received its present 
name due to the widespread fame of its swords. 

In Puranic traditions, this area has always been referred 
to as Arbudh Pradesh. It was regarded as part of Maruhhumi'^. 
Thus we learn from Vishnu Pwawa that “in the extreme 
west are Saurashtras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudhas etc. dwelling 
along the Paripatra mountains.” 

In Ptolemy’s map of India, (150 A.D.) ® this area has 
been shown as ^ Ajpocopi Mount' or the detached mount. 
He calls it apocopi monies demum poena appellati. The 


1. Pandit Gauri Sliankar Ojha also subscribed to 'this view. lu the 

bardic literature also the tract is referred to as ‘Siranva’, 

■ ' 

2. References to this area can be found' in Skanda Purana, and in the 
worhs of Viralimihir, Raj Sekhar, Daraodar Gupta (a Kashmiri 
poet) and the Jain Scholar, Harsha. For details see ‘Abu Committee 
Report’ 1952. 

3. The Glagsical Accounts of India by R.C. Majumdar, Calcutta 1960; 
Map. 
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word ^ajpoco'pV is of the Greek origin, meaning primarily 
what has been cut off and therefore used to denote a cleft, 
cliff or steep place. Its Sanslait equivalent may have been 
given as a name to Abu because of its having been at some 
time rent by an earthquake. Indeed, the Malmhliaraki 
has preserved a tradition to the effect that a cleft {chhidra) 
had been made here in the earth. The hiU was also mentioned 
by Megasthenes (about 300 B.C.) in a passage which has 
been quoted by Pliny (23-79 A.D.) in his Natural History, 
where it is styled Mons Capitalia'’ or the mount of capital 
punishment. 

In course of time, Chandrawati, on the banks of Banas 
near the base of Mt. Abu, became the capital of Arbudh 
Pradesh and durmg tlie reign of Parmars, it came to be 
known as Ashtadhashati Desh, as it was believed to comprise 
1800 villages. 

In 1405, Rao Sobhaji, sixth i'n descent from Rao Bcoraj, 
the progenitor of the Dcora Clan of Chauhans, built the town 
of Sirohi, situated in a bay of the hills near the site of the 
present capital. His son and successor, Rao Sains Mai, 
built the new city on a more healthy site, on the western slopes 
of the Saranwa hills, which was also called Suohi. Later, 
all the area under Deoras came to be luiovni as Sirohi. 

Location 

Sirohi is situated in the south-west of Rajasthan, 
between the parallels of 24° 20' and 25°17' north 
latitude and 72°16' and 73°10' east longitude. It has an area 
of 5203 sq. Idlometres (2009 sq. mUes) and is third smaUesb 
district of Rajasthan, after Bungarpur and BansAvara. It 
covers about 1.52 per cent of the total area of Rajasthan. 

It is bomided on the north-cast by Pali, on the east by 
Udaipur; on the south by Banaskanta district of Gujrat 
and on the Avest and north-AA^est .by Jalore. 

The people of this area had to pass through a ])rotracted 
period of imcertainty befgre.its final merger AAith Rajasthan. 
The process of integration started in December, 1947 Avhen 
decisions had been taken about all the States around Sirohi. 
Because Sirohi Avas left out, it became ajAparent that the 
Central Government had singled it out for special treatment. 
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la March, 1948 Sirolii was removed from the Rajputana 
Agency and placed under the Western India States Agenc,y 
in the matter of controlled commodities. On November 8, 
1948 an agreement was signed between the Minor Ruler 
of Sirohi and the Government of India entrusting full 
powers relating to the State to the Central Government on 
whose behalf administration was later taken over by the 
Bombay Government uuth effect from January 5, 1949. 
This position continued till January 25, 1950 when the State 
was partitioned. An area of 304 square miles (about 787 
sq. km.) consisting of Abu Road tahsil and a part of Delwara 
tahsil was merged with the then Bombay State.. The re- 
maining part of the State came to Rajasthan. The notification 
giMng effect to this partition is given at the end of the ‘ General 
Administration’ Chapter. However, the enthe sequestered 
area was returned to the Sirohi district of the Rajasthan State 
as it came to be formed when recommendations of the States 
Reorganization Commission were given effect to on November 
1, 1956. 


The former State was divided into six tahsils viz., 
{i) Abu Road, {ii) Delwara, (m) Pmdwara, {iv) Reodar, {v) 
Sheoganj and {vi) Sirohi. Just before merger another tahsil 
Bhawri was changed from a Hath Kharch tahsil to Klialsa. 
It used to be a small tahsil with 16 villages and was under 
a Tahsildar with only revenue powers. 

In 1950, the area merged in Rajasthan was divided into 
five tahsils — placed in a single sub-division. In 1951, conse- 
quent on merger of Bhawri with Pindwara, the number of 
tahsils was reduced to four. 

At present there are two sub-divisions in the district- 
Sirohi and Abu. Sirohi sub-division has two tahsils —Sheo- 
ganj and Sirohi, and Abu tluree— Abu Road, Pindwara and 
Reodar. Th-- number of villages and towns and the area 
of each of these tahsils and their population are as follows i : 


'raliBU 

No. oi cities. 

Area in Sq. 

Copulation 


towns and 

Kilornotros 

in thousands 


villages 
(19', 0)2 

(195C) 

(1901) 

1 

o 

S 

4 

Abu Road 

88 ' 

787 (304 sq. miles) 

58 


1. SiatiMical Abstract, Rajasthan, 196], published by the Directorate 
of Economics and »Statistics, Rajasthan, Jaipur, p. 36. 

Number of villages includes uninlmbitc d. villages .also. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Pindwara 

99 

1,124 (434 sq.milcs) 

77- 

Reodar 

120 

1,225 (473 ” ) 

72 

Sheoganj 

69 

894 (345 ” ) 

59 

Sirohi 

84 

1,173(453 „ ) ■ 

86 

Total . . 

460 

5,203 (2009 sq. miles) 
sq. km. 

352 


Thus talisil Sirohi is the most densely populated and 
tahsil Reodar is the largest in area. 

Towns 

In the 1961 Census, 5 towns are listed, viz., Mount 
Abu, Abu Road, Pindwara, Sheoganj and Sirohi. 

A description of these to^rns has been reserved for the 
last chapter. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The district is in the shape of an iiTogular, triangle, with 
the apex near the village of Harji in the extreme north and 
the base extending west by north-west from a jjoint where 
the territories of the former States of Sirohi, Idar and Danta 
mot. 


It is much brohen up by -hills and roclv 3 f ranges. The 
main feature is the almost isolated mountain , of Abti, the 
highest peak of which. Guru Sikhar, rises 5,6.50 feet 
(1,722 m.) above the sea level. The mountain is situated near 
the southern border. It is separated by a narrow pass from 
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an adjacent range of narrow hills which runs in a north-easterly 
direction almost as far as Sheoganj and divides the district 
into two not veiy unequal parts. Most of the area in talisils 
Keodar, Sirohi and Sheoganj lies in the western part of these 
hills. ' It is comparatively open and level, and consequently, 
more populous and better cultivated. 

The western part of tahsil Reodar, bordering tahsil 
Jaswantpura of Jalore district, approaches the likeness of 
a sandy desert area. In other parts of the tahsil the soil is 
black or 'dliami\ Three-fourth of the area under tahsil Shec- 
ganj is covered ^vith sandy soil. The north-western portion 
of tahsil Sirohi is similar but in the south-west, this tahsil 
has hard rocky soil. The whole of Pindwara tahsil lies in the 
eastern part and is mostly covered by hills with some fairly 
open spaces; predommant soil types in these areas being black 
and sandy loam. In Abu tahsil, the AravalH hills form a wall 
in the east and between them and Abu-Sirohi range is a 
narrow valley (from 1,000 ft. or 305 m. to 1,200 ft, or 366 m* 
above the sea level) through which runs the metre-gauge 
line of Dellii-Alimedabad section of Western Railway. 


Hills 


As mentioned earlier the Abu-Sirohi range divides the 
district in two parts. In the western area there are four 
groups of scattered hills-one each in tahsils Sirolii and 
Sheoganj and two in tahsil Reodar. These are off shoots of 
the Aravalli range. 

The Jairaj group of hills in tahsil Reodar lies in the 
east of river Suldi in villages Padar, Onehaliya, Dhibri, 
Rampur, Badechi, Bhatana and Bherugarh. The group 
becomes denser as it enters the territories of Gujarat. The 
highest hill in this group is Jahaj near Padar village with 
a total length of 5 miles (8 kra.), the highest point being 
3,575 ft, (1,090 m.) above the sea level. 

Across river Sukh in the western most part of this tahsil 
is the Nandwar group of hills covering an area of about 95 
square miles (246 sq. km.) m the villages of Gondwara, Sunani, 
ICusma, Rohua, Kesua, Nibaj, Jeerawal, etc. A detached 
section of this group forms a wall along the western border. 
Highest points are, a peak in the north-east of village Rohua 
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{2,280 ft. i.e. 095 m. above the sea level) and Nibaj (3,277 ft. 
or 999 m.) 

Another scattered group of hills can be said to 
begin Avith the isolated hillocks in village Paniera and 
extend to villages Sanpur, Positra, Vardara, Baida, Sartar.a, 
Varal etc. in tahsil Sirohi. The Avater falling east of this 
area is drained by riA’-er Snkli Avhich flows in south.Aves- 
terly direction Avhile the western sector is drained by rivers 
Kapalganga and Kachmaoli, both floAAdng north-AA’^est. The 
highest point is an isolated peak Avest of vUlage Mandwara 
reaching a height of 1,914 ft. or 583 m. above the sea leA’^el. 
There arc Iavo points above 1,000 ft. (305 in.) near village 
Sanwara and Sanpur respectivel 3 ^ 

In the extreme north of the district, a branch of detached 
hills runs to northern direction. It enters Pali at a point 
west of Adllage ReA’-ada in tahsil Sheoganj. The south-west 
fringes of this group begin Avith an isolated peak reaching 
the height of 2,098 ft. (639 m.) near Adllage Sagaliya, Some 
of the Adllages through Avhicli these hills run are Van, Las, 
Taleta, Alpa, Jharoli and dola. There are at least four 
other peaks more than 2,000 ft. (610 m.) abo\"e sea level viz. 
atA^arious points we.st of Adllages Mochhal (2,181 ft. or 665 m.), 
Jogpura (2,365 ft. or 721 in.), Alpa (2,242 ft, or 683 m.)and 
ReAmda (2,284 ft. or 696 m.)respectiA^ely. 

These four scattered groups of hills are marked feaUire 
of the area Avest of middle ranges, Avhich is otherwise mostly 
level and sandy. ’ There exist numerous small hillocks defying 
any classification. PviA''crs in the northern half of this area auz. 
Kapalganga, Kachmaoli, Krishnavati, Kbari and Sidcri 
flow in north-Avcst direction. The southern part of t-his 
area is drained by Sukli and its tributaries. Sukli floAvs in south- 
west direction. Its AA'estern tributaries mostly floAV loAvards 
east or nortli-east. Tlie eastern tributaries mainly floAV to- 
wards west and north-Avest, And the north-AVeslciTi tributary, 
which originates near village Burarikhera in Abu hills, f Ioavs 
tlu’ough Adllage Tokra towards norih-Avest and then changes 
its course abruptly to south-AA-est. 


The Mid lie or Abu-SiroUi Range 

The Sire hi ri nges can be regarded as the loAver skirts 
and Cl tlyivg sprrs ol Aravallis. The isolated mountain of 
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Abu is separated from these ranges by a narrow pass near 
village Isra. These run in a north-easterly direction as far 
as the towi of Sheoganj in the north and are much lower 
than the Abu ranges. The highest peak, south-east of 'S'illage 
Sambaria, is 3,391 ft. i.e. 1,034 m. 

Tiibutaries of l^i’ishnavati and Khari di'am western 
X^ortion of these ranges, Sukri drains the northern x^ortion and 
the tributaries of Western Banas dram the eastern parts. 

Mount Abu 

It is a detached hill of AravaUi range situated somewhat 
south-east of the centre of the Su’ohi district, between 24°31' 
and 24°43' K and 72°38' and 72°53' E. As mentioned earlier, 
it is separated from Sirohi ranges b}'^ a naiTow vaUey. Ano- 
ther valley, seven miles across, separates it from an eastern 
chain of AravaUi hills. Through this valley flows tb Wes- 
tern Banas. It rises suddenly from a flat plahi hke a rocky 
island lying off the sea coast of a continent. In shape it is 
long and narrow, but the top spreads out into a picturesque 
X)lateau nearly 4,000 ft. (1,219 m.) above the sea, about 
twelve miles (19 km.) in length and two to three (o to 8 Ion.) 
in breadth. The natural features are verj’- bold, and the slopes, 
especially on the western and northern sides, extremely pre- 
ciiiitous; on the east and south, the outline is more broken 
by spins with deep vaUej^s between. The traveller when 
ascending the mountain, can hardl}^ fail to be impressed wdth 
the grand and beautiful scenery; the gigantic blocks of syenitic 
rocks, towering along the crest of the hill, are especiaUy 
strildng, being in some cases so weather-worn as to present 
the most fanciful and wend shapes, while in others, they appear 
so slightly balanced as to be in danger of rolling down. In 
places, too, the face of the cliffs has been moulded into rou- 
nded caverns and holes resembling the section of a largely 
magnified sxionge, while the brow often over-looks an 
absolute precipice, tlnee or four hundi'ed feet of sheer descent. 
The scenery in the interior of Abu is soft and romantic rather 
than grand, but very beautiful of its kind. The constant 
succession of hiUs and vallej’^s, vith occasional peeps of the 
distant plains, and the black, grey and purple tints of the 
cmious and grotesquely shaped rocks, contrasting ■with 
the variegated given of the trees and slmibs, all combine to 
form the most charming landscaxie scenery. As may be 
expected, it is durmg and just after the rains that the place 
■vrears its most xdeasmg aspect. 
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The station of Mount Abu, is about 4,000 ft. (1,219 ni.) 
aboA^e sea level; it is built on an irregular plateau, sorrounded 
by several projecting peaks and elevated ridges. Oria 
another considerable plateau, is about five miles (8 km.) 
from Abu Station; it is 500 ft. (162 ni.) higher than Abu, 
and lies below the main peak of Guru Sikhar, and some- 
Avhat south of that elevation. This plateau is soiTOimded 
by loAv ridges. It contains tlnee small tanks, which hold 
water for a great part of the year, and has some good Avells 
close to the villages on it. It is cooler than Abu, and would 
be a good site for a sanitorium, if sufficient water could be 
assured. 

Towards the northern extremity of these hills is Guru 
Sikhar (the hermit’s pinnacle) towering 5,650 ft. (1,722 ni.) 
above the sea leA’^el. It is the highest pomt between the 
Himalayas and Nilgiris. Other promment peaks are near 
village Ser, north-east of Guru Sikhar (5,241 ft. or 1,597 m.), 
further north (4,435 ft. or 1,352 m.), Achalgarh (4,528 ft. 
or 1,380 m.) and three peaks situated in west of Delwara 
(4,731 ft. or 1,442 m.) south of Abu (4,248 ft. or 1,295 m.) and 
north east of Rishikesh (3,338 ft. or 1,017 m.) respectively. 

The slojoes and base of this mountain are clothed with 
fairly dense forests of the various trees common to the plains 
and the neighbouring Aravalli range, interspersed with 
gi-eat stretches of bamboo jimgle. On the higher parts, 
hun id types appear Avhich are quite imkiiovm beloAV. 
OAviiig to its comparatively heavy rainfall, Abu is, as regards 
vegetation, by far the richest spot in Rajasthan. The flora 
is described in detail later in this chapter. 

The Eastern Ranges 

East of the Abu hills, across the valle 3 ’' of Banas, i.s 
the tract known as Bhalcar, which consists of successive ranges 
of sleep and rugged hills of no great height. This j^art of 
the country was formerly notorious as a refuge for marauders 
and out-laAvs, and is inliabited by Girasias and BhiU, avho 
caused much damage to the forests by fcllhig and brnning 
trees, preparatoiy to practising that peculiar .s^'stem of agii- 
culture, styled Walar or Walra, The system is, however, 
on the decline noAv due to stricter enforcement of forest 
conservation rules and tlie settling down of the tribal people to 
better practices of cultivation. The higher points in these 
ranges arc— 3,027 ft. (923 metre), near village Men, 2,842 ft. 
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( 866 m.) near Aallage Uparlagadh, aud 2,812 ft. (857 in.) 
near village Tanlcia. 

The continuity of this group of hills forming the eastern 
boundary of the district is broken at a place south-east of vil- 
lage Rohera for a mile or so, and the range north of this village 
are more scattered. The highest pomts of these hills in tahsil 
Pmdwara are: — 

3,599 ft. (1097 m.) near village Sa vela (S.E.hf village) 

2,648 ft. (807 m.) near tillage Savela (S.E. of village) 

2,460 ft. (750 m.) near village Nawawas (I^.E. of village) 

2,340 ft. (713 m.) near village ISTawawas (East of village) 

RIVER SYSTEM AND WATER RESOURCES 

All the hill ranges of this district are intersected by 
numerous Avater channels. These rtm AAdth considerable 
force and volume during the rainy season but are diy for the 
greater part of the year. There are tAvo lines of Avatershed, 
from AAhich streams nm north-Avest and south-Avest to join 
the Lmii and the Western Banas. These are, one, the someAAhat 
elevated plain AA^est of the northern point of Abu and, tAvo, 
the loAv range of hills crossing the eastern valley at PindAA'ara. 

Rivers ioining Luni 

Jawai — It is the largest and longest of the riA’^ers of 
north-Avest, Avliirh eA’'entually join Luni. Rising in the 
Aravalli hills near the base of the Belkar peak and floAAong 
throxigh the Aullages of Badgam, Akhapura, Kalapura and 
Chandana, it forms the Ixoundary betAveen Pali and Sirohi. 
It passes close to Sheoganj on the noi’th-eastern border and 
after crossing village Chandana enters district Pali. Flowing 
liorth-AA'est for fiA^e to six miles (eight to ten km.) in Pali, 
it re-enters the north-eastern fringe of the district in Aullage 
Lakhmava-Bada and crosses the district after floAA-ing through 
the Aullage LakhmaA^a-Chhota. Tims it floAVs hi or along 
the borders of Sirohi only for eight miles (13 km.). 

SnJeri — The Sukri has its sources in the hdls south of 
Rana, and, after floAving for about nhie miles (14 km.) through 
district Pali, it enters Sh’ohi in village Sibagam. Forming 
the boundary betAA-ecn villages Sibagam and Chotila, it floAA S 
tOAvards north-AA^est for about fom ii^es (6 km.). Thereafter 
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it changes its course abniptly tou'ards the north. After 
passing through villages Guda and E-ukhada it progressively 
changes its course towards north-west. The Ajiner-Sirohi 
road crosses it through an Irish bridge between villages 
Posaliya and Khanclr-a. After crossing village Joela, it 
enters Pali. It re-enters this district near village Buderi 
and is joined by a tributaiy before it enters village Eevada. 
Its total length is 29 miles (47 km.) and it joins river Jawai 
near Eevada village within the district. It drains an area 
of about 210 sq. miles, i.e., 544 sq. km. 

Khari — The various nalas which form this river rise 
on the w^estern slopes of the hills north of Sii’ohi to'wn in 
villages Jodw^adakhera, Kolar, Veravilpur and Pahi,_and 
unite about seven miles (11 km.) from their somne at the 
village Ora. Thence the river continues in a north-westerly 
direction through villages Akhapura, Mandani, Savali, 
Naradara, Lotfrvarakalan and after crossing village Ummid- 
garh, is joined on the left banlc by river Krishnavati. It 
joins Sukri at approximately 72°27' longitude and 25°16' 
latitudes in Jalore district. The total length of this river ' 
is 42 miles (68 km.) of whi(?li about 20 mOes (32 km.) lie in 
Sii’ohi district. The Khari drains an area of about 130 sq. 
miles (337 sq. km.) in this district, and a dam has been 
constructed for a storage reservoir at Ora. 

Krishnavati — The most important tributary of Khari 
is Krishnavati. Its northern branch, called Kameri, rising 
in village Kavakhera in the north of Abix flow's in a north, 
west direction through villages Dhanta, Sindrath, Kliarxvai 
and Pipalki. The rain falling in the western slopes of the 
hills is drained by it w'hile a tributary of Western Banas 
drains the eastern slopes. The southern branch of lirishna- 
vati rises near village Belangj-i and flow's towards north 
through villages Vedeli, Mamavali, Angor, and Padiv. 
These branches join each other in village Madw'ara whence 
the course of the river turns tow-ards wnst. Betw'cen 
villages Manera and Varada it changes its course to north 
and after crossing the district at a point north-west of \dllage 
Satapura, joins river ICliari near Lhnmidgarh, after running 
its total course of 34 miles (55 lun.). 

Kachmaoli or Bodi — Its course lies betxveen those of 
Krishnavati and Kapalganga. It rises in the hills of Kuma 
and passing through Tlotagaon (now' known as Mohabbat- 
nagar) and Bavh, enters J alore, where it fells into Kiishnavati. 
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Kapalganga — It rises in tlie hills south of village 
ICakendra and after flo^ving north-west through Positra, 
Mandwara and Madiya changes its course to west and enters 
Jalore district at a pomt west of village Altoona, The 
river has a total length of 20 miles (32 km.) of which 16 miles 
(26 km.) lie in Sirohi and 4 miles (6 km.) in Jalore. This 
river joins Bandi at approximately 72°29' longitude and 
24“58' latitude, near village Chandur in Jalore district. 

Suhli — It is the most important tributary of Western 
Banas and drains the south-western portion of the district 
lying between Abu and the ISTibaj hills. The eastern branch 
of Suldi rises in the hills near Dantrai, and flo’ws first south- 
east and next south by south-west about fourteen miles 
(23 km.) till it joins the eastern branch near Jawal. Near 
village Bhikanvas it is joined on the left bank by a rivulet. 
It then passes through villages Reodar, Vasan, and Magri 
Wara, etc. 

The eastern branch of Suldi comes from Sanwara 
hiUs and the north-western sloi^es of Abu and has a length 
of 25 miles (40 km.) as far as Jawal. One of its tributaries 
rises north of village Nagani and f loving south-east through 
Dangi’ali and Positra and joins the main branch on its right 
bank. Another stream rising near village Utraj Gurusikhar 
flows north-west through villages Burari EJiera and Tokra 
and then changing its course to south-west joins the central 
branch on its left bank in village Malgam. After drauang 
water from these streams, the eastern branch of Suldi becomes 
quite a broad river with high banks, though its bed is usually 
dry soon after the ranis. 

After Jawal, the united streams under the name of 
Sipn continue in a south-westerly direction, through idllages 
Jugaclra and Rampura and thence through the territory of 
Banaskantha district of Gujrat till they fall into the Western 
Banas near Chota Ranpur. 

Western Banas — ^It is by far the most important river 
of the district, draining almost all the area east of Abu-Shohi 
range in talisils Pindivara and Abu Road. It rises in the 
hills behind the tomi of Sirohi, draiving water from nalas 
flowing through villages Naj’-a Sanwara, Bajpui'a, Kotra 
and Juna Sanwara. It flows for ten miles (IG km.) in a 
south-easterly direction as far as Jharoli (near Pindwara) 
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where it turns to the south-west. Near Anllage Kotra, it 
is joined on its right hank by a stream which rises near village 
ViTO’ara and flo^v's in a sontli-easterlj^ direction through 
villages Arasna and Nadiya. 

Another stream rising in the eastei'n slopes of hills^ of 
village Valoriya and flowing in a south-westerly direction 
for some 13 miles (21 km.) through villages Vasa, Rohira, 
Vatera, Bhinian and Bharja, joins Western Banas on the left 
bank near the rail^vay station of Kivarli. Two more minor 
streams join Banas from right before it crosses the district a 
little below Mawal railway station. The total length of 
Western Banas is about 50 miles (80 km.). It eventually 
loJ ses itself in the sand at the head of Rann of Cutch. Within 
Sirohi limits Western Banas is not perennial, and usually 
ceases to flow about the middle of cold rveathei', leaving 
pools of water here and there. The bed is sandy and rockj^ 
and the banks, though never high, are often shelving. 
Like all mountain torrents, the river is subject to occasional 
floods, but these soon subside, leaving the stream fordable 
and the water clear and good. Near Abu Road it is crossed 
by a fine bridge of seventeen spans, each of thirty-five feet, 
which was constrxicted between 1887 and 1889 at a cost of 
about a lakh of rupees contributed partly by the erstwhile 
states of Rajputana whose interests also wwre served by it. 

Floods 


In the years of unusuallj^ heavy rainfall the rivers 
and mountain streams come down in c onsiderable 
volume, and inundate all lorv lying areas in the vicinity. 
In 1875, it rained incessantly on Abu for a -week, and the 
floods which were unprecedented, carried aw'ay many Persian 
Wheels they came across and caused much damage to the 
kliarif crops. A somewhat similar calamity befell in Sep- 
tember 1893, but v'as lc.ss clcstiuctive. 

Another year of unusual floods Avas 1911, Avlien nearly 
24 inches ( GIO m.m.) of rainfall fell bet.A\een August 12 and 
August 14. The damage to houses and other pro]:)erty Avas 
most seAvse in Abu Road and Sirohi toAvns and to Avells in 
Sheoganj. In all, ten i)ei'Sons (soA'en in tahsil Sbeoganj 
and thioe in tahsil Abu Road) and 2,1 IG cattle AA’Cre droAA’ned, 
Also about 3,G40 liou.se.s and 2G4 avcHs were cither Avashed 
avay or <lamaged. The total loss of projierty Avas estimated 
at rupees one lakh. Relief measures on the part of the State 
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included a sanction of Rg, 16,000 for gratuitous relief and 
taccavi, remission on forest duty, suspension of the execu- 
tion of all' ci'V’il decrees upto Rs, 250/- for six months and 
opening of relief works by the P. W. D. costing Rs. 7,590. 
The people of Shohi, Sheoganj, Abu Road and Pindwara 
tomis and the state servants raised a relief fund of Rs. 1 1,313. 

Rainfall during 1943-44 was also very hea\’3'-, especially 
from July 15 to August 28, 1943. Between these dates as 
much as 12 inches ( 305 m.m. ) of rainfall was recorded at 
some places vdthin a few hours. Heaviest damage was 
caused in tahsil Reodar where village Chhota Rohua was 
jiractically submerged, a large number of livestoclc was 
washed away and traffic remained dislocated for about a 
month. Mandar, another village in the same tahsil, also 
suffei’ed hea^nly. The figures for rainfall are given below, 
(rainfall figures for the previous year are also given for compa- 
rison):-— ^ ^ 

(1 Inch =25 A m.m.) 


Name of 
place 

Rainfall in 
1942-43 

Ra'nfall in 
1943-44 

Sirohi ' 

28.12 inches 

55.99 inches 

Abu Road 

40.5 „ 

58.35 „ 

Sheoganj 

24.96 „ 

32.32 „ 

Pindwara 

28.51 „ 

50.24 

Reodar 

31.55 „ 

77.97 „ 

Pelwara 

101.11 

154,99 „ 


The floods caused a Malaria epidemic which raged furious- 
ly for about 2 months throughout the state. Relief measures 
taken by the state included opening of kitchens at Mandar 
and Chliota Rohua, free distribution of grain and money, 
taccavi loans, opening of temporary shelters for flood victims 
in state buildings and exemption from duty charged on 
timber and other building material obtained from the forests. 
Extensive damage to marif crops could have resulted in 
the scarcity conditions next year but a good nihi harvest 
saved the situation. 

bates and Tanks 

Ko natural lakes exist, hut there are traces 
of old artificial ones at Garb (in the east) and at 
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other places. Generally speaking, the sub-soil appears 
unsuitable for artificial storage of water. Some other im- 
portant tanks are; — 

Ncfklii — Of existing lakes and. tanks the picturesque 
Nakhi Talab on Abu, holds pride of place; it is described in 
chapter XIX. 

Ghandela — Situated at the foot of Abu hills and eight 
miles (12 km.) west of Abu Road, it is an old reservoir en- 
larged and improved during the famine of 1899-1900 (the work 
was completed in 1903) and is capable of irrigating 675 acres 
(273 hectares) of land. Its catchment area is 2 square miles 
(5.18 sq. km.). 


Jtibilee Tank — ^In the north-east near Pindwara is a 
tank constructed to commemorate the diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. It has a catchment area of 7 sq. miles 
(18 sq. hm.) and a capacity to irrigate 672 acres (231 hectares) 
of land. But now due to the breaches that appeared long 
back, it does not hold much water. Though still used for 
small irrigation, its value for the purpose has now become 
rather limited due to seepage which is difficult and costly 
to repair. 

Sivera — ^This tank is situated in village Sivera — six 
miles (9 km.) to the north-west of Pindwara near ICeshavganj 
railwa}’^ station. It was constructed in A. D. 1878 (S. 1935) 
by Maharao Sainp Singhji in memorj^ of his deceased father. 
Its embankment is ri\'o miles (3 km.) long and 24 Ret 
(7m.) high. When full, it can irrigate 2,650 bighas of 
land. In 5^ears of good rains the overflow from this tank 
finds its way to Western Banas. The tank abounds in fishes. 


There are following tlu'ee tanks near the tomi of Sirohi: — 


Aldielao~k\m loioum as Kalkaji-ka-talab, it has 

sq. lon.) and can store 
Oi5,4b,OUO cubic feet of water sufficient to irrigate 307 bighas. 
It was constructed during the reign of Maharao Alchelao. 


J/mwarorar— It was constructed in the memorv of 
Maharam I^Ian by Maharao Keshri Singhji, in the 

famme year of 1899 A. D,. or Samval 1956 Vikrami. Hence 
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its popular name Chhappan (fiffcj^-six) Sagar. It has a catch- 
ment area of 5 sq. miles (13 sq. km.) and a capacity to store 
4,10,400 cubic feet of wat-er, sufficient for iirigating 200 
bighas of land. 

Both these tanks are situated in the north-east of Sirohi 
town and are fed by Booj-ka-Nala. 

LaJcJierao — Situated in Sirohi town and used mostly 
for washing clothes etc., it has a catchment area of 3 sq. miles 
(8 sq. km.) and a storage capacity of 4,20,400 cubic feet. The 
bund -was constructed during the reign of Maharao Lakherao 
and is 500 ft. (152 m.) long, 200 ft. (61 m.) broad and 10 ft. 
(3 m.) high. It is fed by Zap-ka-nala and Booj-ka-nala. 

Abbot Tank — ^Located at Matrimata, a plateau on 
the Sarnava hills, it has a catchment area of one sq. mile 
(3 sq. km.) and capacity of storing 38,400 cubic feet of water. 
Bue to the nature of terrain around it, inlgation is not possible. 

Dudhia — Situated between Sarneshwarji and Sirohi , 
it has a catchment area of 1 sq. mile (3 sq. km.) and a storag e 
capacity of 2,64,000 cubic feet of water. 

Visola — Situated 5 miles (8 km.) north of Sirohi town 
on 'way to Kolar, it has a capacity of 59,400 cubic feet. Dur- 
ing the diy season, the bed of this tank is cultivated. 

Springs and Spring Heads 

Considering the hiUy nature of the surface on the sum- 
mit of Abu, perennial springs of -water are few and small. 
This is doulitless owing to generally impervious nature of the 
rock preventing deep percolation. But, for the same reason, 
water can be got in almost every vallej^ within 20 or 30 feet 
(6 to 9 m.) of the siuface by sinking wells through clay. Many 
of the basins retaining these collections of water are small and 
shallow, the supply is soon exhausted and towards the end 
of the dry season the wells in them cease to yield much water. 
Those siteated lowest in the valleys and nearest to the dee2}est 
part of the basin last longest and always give the most. The 
water in all these wells although uncei-tain of the quantity, 
is of good quality. 

Elsewhere in the district, the sub-smface water is 
for the most part good, and is rarely brackish, but the depth 
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at which -svatcT stands in the wells, varies considerahly. In 
the north-eastern portion of the distnct, adjoining Pah, 
water is fonnd only at a considerable depth (90 to 100 xt. 
i e 27 to 30 m. and more) and is generally hraclash. iherc 
are also hut few wells here and irrigation is not practised 
'much "so that cultivators are totally dependent on rainfall. 
In the north-western parts, wells are less deep (70 to 90 feet 
i c., 21 to 27 m.) between Abu and Aravalli range, along 
the course of Banas, and in south, the water is of good qua- 
litv, and is much nearer.the surface, (from 60 to 15 feet i.e., 
18^ to 4 m.). As we go towards south, wells, as a rule are of 
even less depth. In the we.stem areas bordering Jalorc 
wells arc again, of considerable depth ( 60 to 70 feet or 
18 to 21 m.). In Sirohi and the area aromid it, water is 
sometimes scarce in hot season when it deteriorates in qua- 
lity also. The depth of wells varies from 60 to 100 feet, 
i.e., 18 to 30 m. 

GEOLOGY 


Geological Antiquity 

The Aravalli system to wfrich most of the schists and 
gneiss found in the district belong, seems to be remnant 
of a great mountain range which millions of years ago rivalled 
mighty Himalayas. It is probable tliat they were the centre 
of a great ice cap during Garlioni Ferous period and core of 
this old mountain i-ange which now remams is made up of 
rocks of extreme antiquity. Becont investigations go to 
show that these rocks must have been deposited in sea Ion" 
bef< re life existed on earth, Geologically the rocks belong 
to the inetamoipihic series of Archaean rocks, and consist, ol" 
gneiss, histita schists, quartzites and limestone with frae- 
nicnt bindings oi' marble and granite. The -v^liolo rode , 
system has been greatly disturbed and is much fis,sia’cd. 
liKse hills are generally composed of soclimcntarv lO'ks 
with occasional inetamorphic rocks. 


Geological lonnation 

the western and north-western parts of 
the dis net. have been derived from the sand drifting action 
of south-west monsoon winds, which commg from tlie Rann 
ot Cutch, sweep through the area for sev^eral months of the 
year. A (vriam propori,ioii of the snitcl is derived from the 
,y«dh.r«l debris of the whieh ore subject to™ Sb 

dtr.ible thumnl as udi as seasonal alterations of tcmjieiklure. 
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Tile genera] cliai’acler of tlie geological formation of 
the Aiuvalli range mtbin Siiohi is primitive granite, with a 
general clip to the east, on massive compact blue slate, the 
latter rarety appearing much above the surfoce. Variegated 
quartz ancl a variety of schistose slate of varied hue are 
found ill abiiiidaiice in the internal valleys, and rocks of 
gneiss and sj^enite appear at intervals. The hilly tract 
laiown as BJiaJcar is made of primitive and metamorphic 
j'oeks, schists and limestone. Abu is formed liy a biglil}’-- 
fclspathic, massive and crystalline gneiss with a few schistewo 
beds. It is principally solid granite, in many places well 
covered with soil and well wooded especially in valleys and 
water slopes. Mild tremors .still occur frequently' in this 
area and there may he some element of truth in the tradi- 
tions preserved in Mahahharal that Mount Abu v'as out off 
from the nearby ranges duo to the action of a violent earth- 
cj[uakc. The Nakhi lake also aj>pcars to be of volcanic origin. 


The dykes and bases of granite found in this area are 
akin to Jalore type and arc mica bearing. Mica, is found in 
large quantities near Guom and Dildar. 

The chief components of numerous hilly' ranges of this 
district consist of gi’anite^ quartz, clmkstone, and a kind of 
rotten slate. Limestone is also foimd in various parts of 
the district, one of the principal quarries being at Kasibal 
near Sicohi. 

■ Abu is mainly composed of greyish, large grained 
granite, which often contains distinct veins of quartz, trap, 
greenstone, gneiss and schist. ITragments of mica and a 
hal’d crystalline limestone are met within different parts of 
the mountain. Mne specimens of rock-crystal are also 
occasionally found. The compact blue slate stone is princi- 
pally used for flooring and roofing, as it is strong and durable. 
The Abu granite is much used for building iiurposes. 


. There are two marble mines on the hill, one in lands of 
Achalgarh, named Vansavalla, the other at Utraj, Copper, 
silver, iron, sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and lead arc found 
in small quantities .in different pai-ts of the district. Traces 
of gold were reported in some ferruginous bands of quartzose 
schist near Rohera railway station in 1897. 
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Earthquakes and Tremors 

Earthquakes are not uncommon on Abu. Indeed, no year 
passes ^sdthout a vibration or two but fortunately shocks are as 
a rule, verr'^ slight, and there is no record of a really destructive 
one. Ersidne refers to the reports given by i)eople of, rather 
severe earthquakes in 1825 and 1848, both of which caused 
damage to the houses and cracked some of the arches of the 
Delwara temples. Another earthquake occurred on 2nd 
December, 1866. There was a succession of rather alarming 
rdbrations irot only at Abu but generally throughout Sirohi 
on the 9th October, 1876; the noise was described as resembhng 
that of a railway train at speed, and the motion was sufficient 
to make glasses jmgle on the table and induce some of the 
inhabitants to spend the cntu-c night out of doors. Severe 
shocks occurred on 15th December, 1882 and continued 
interruptedly for two months. 

Two observations were j-ecorxled near Mount Abu of 
the Kangra Earthquake of 4th April, 1905. According to 
a. meteorological 'observer-'s i-eirort some riinrbling sounds 
from W.E. lasting a few' seconds wore lieard. 

According to another re])ort fr'om a Civil Sru’geon, three 
shocks w'erc distirrctly felt with 40 to 60 seconds interval in 
S.W.-N.E. dircetiorr judging by the sourrd. These w'ere fol- 
low’cd by a severe shock after a few hours’ interval. 


The iropular belief is that Abu rests on the Irorns of a 
great bull who, when displeased by sms of the jreople, shakes 
his head aird causes earthquake. Importation of beef W'as 
believed to be followed by a shock; so the import of beef was 
forbidden on the hill by treaty. 

FLORA 

A considerable portion of the district is covered with 
trees arrd bush jungle. The prevailing tree is smaller dJiau 
(Anogeiss-us giendida), which is foimd- on most of the low' 
rocky hills scattered over tire district, when thus situated, it 
attains to no size and is of little use except for fhewood, but 
ill more favourable places sucli as the lorvor slopes of Abu, 
it reaches a fair size, and its w'ood, being tough, is used for 
carts and agi-icultural implements. In the immediate nei- 
ghbourhood of tlie villages such trees as the nira {Azadira- 
chia imlku), the input {Ficus reVigiosa), the bar {Ficus ben- 
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galensis), the gular {IHcus glomerate), tlie her {Zizyphus jujuha) 
and the tamarislc [Tamariz dioica) are common. Tlio hush 
jungle, which covers three-fourths of the plains of the district, 
eoasists chiefly of a second species of her ( Zizylms nummularia), 
the amvala {Cassia auriculale) and the kliair {Acacia cMecliu), 
together with Jchejra {Prosopis S2neigera), babul [Acacia 
arahiai), jJial or [Salvadora persica^ and S. dleoides), and 

kair or hard {Gap-pairs apJtylla) at places. The tJior 
{E'liphoi'hia royleana) is found general^ throughout Sirohi, 
especially on the hills round the base of Abu; and in other 
parts where the soil is deep and good, thejc are ninnbers of the 
dhak tree {Buiea frondosa), tlie bark from the roots of Arhicb, 
owing to its diirabilit}’- under water, is much used in making 
ropes for the water pots of Persian wheels. 

On the slopes and roiuid the base of Abu the forests 
contain a great variety of trees and slmubs. Among the 
most common are the bamboo {Bamhusa strichis), the am 
or mango {Mangifera indica); two or three species of dhao 
{Anogeissus laiifolia andpendula, etc.); the bel {Aegle marmelos); 
the lidldu {Adina ccn'difoUa); the siris {Albizzia lebhek); the 
jammi {Eugenia jamholana), tleeMcJinar {Bauhinia racemosa); 
the tiwm or tehron {Diospyros mela-noxylon); the se^nal 
{Bombax malabaricum); ihedhaman [Greioia pilosa.and Gh-ewia 
tiloefolia); the roJiira {Tecoma und%ilata); the pdiakidra {Ery- 
thrina arhoresceus); the acnda {PliyllanfJi^is e7nhliGa); and the 
horse-radish tree {Mormga coiwanensis). 

Flora of Mount Abu 

The flora of Mount Abu is varied and hicludes several 
plants and shrubs which could not exist in the dry hot plains. 

The slopes and base of the inountain are clothed with 
fairly dense forests of the various trees common to the plains 
and the neighhouring Ai'avalli range, hiterspersed with 
great stretches of bamboo jungle. 0\ving to its comparative^ 
heavy rainfall, Abu is, as regards vegetation, by far the richest 
spot in Eajasthan. On the higher parts, humid types appear 
which are quite unknown below;- most note'R’’orthy of thes.6 
IB Aonhartari {Aerides -affine): which chugs to mango and 
other trees and hr the rain.s produces fine racemes of delicate 
pink or lilac flowers; three varieties of gj-onnd orchid are also 
found. Tlie occurrence of white and phili wild roses, much 
used for hedges and a beautiful sight when in full bloom, and 
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of a Bthigiiig nettle [Gimrdinai hetemphylla) at onco reminds tire 
visitor that he has left the arid region below while the 'karanda 
{Carissa carandas) is so abundant that during jjart of the 
hot season its rvliite flowers scent the air for miles round the 
Btation v-ith their delicious fragrance. Magnificent trees of 
chumpci {Michelia champaca) are not uncommon, especially 
near temples. The iiandsome and heavily scented yellow 
flowers are used for garlands, and the wood i n the manufacture 
of guitars. The Aveeping willoAv.s, {Sdlix hahylonica) adorn 
the margin of theNalchi lake though both thc,se species as well 
as several varieties of Jasmine are doubtfully indigenous . 
Lastly, there is the Kara {Rirohilnvilras ridloRns), a. large 
shrub which blooms only once in six or severr years, but 
its blue and purple flowers, wiien they appear make great 
show in September. 

F«ms 


Numerous kinds of ferns also grow on these hills. 
However, on account of the long dry season which follows the 
rains and the rvintor frosts most of them die dowir annnally, 
and only begin to sprout again with the annval of the mon- 
soon. Adams has mentioned the following as some of the 
best knoAvn ferns of Aravnllis and Mount Ahu:— - 


Bhcli'anni orienkda, Davallia pnlclie-ra, Pleris quadria- 
'urifa, Aspleiiium irapeziforme, Pliymatodes lepidohitn, Adian- 
him cnwhfmn, Actimopferis dichoioma, Cheilanihcs Jarmosa, 
Chcilanthes iennifoJjn, ChedaniheH arovaUav-siSf Cynfhca spi- 
viiiosn, Aihyrimn- fimbrialum, , Adianfum . Mspidulum, 
A-^phnhm varmna, Xcplirodnim molh and a Amvietv of Poly- 
podium quercifoJhnn. 

Flowers and Creepers 

variety of Avild floAvers are abundant in the 
Abu lulls, especially during the monsoon season, and many of 
blossom luxuriantly. Violets, pansies, geraniums, 
dahlias, and sAveet pea, a.sters, balsams, marigolds, and na.s- 
turtiums; mignonette, zinnias, dianthus, hclianthuB, poiiwin- 
kles, flox and stock; heliotrope, lilies, iridea, roses, fusohias, 
uiiQ niDiscijfi of varied - hues Wootu profusely in tlic Ahn 
gardens. There is hardly afloAvering plant or shrub, except 
tho^most dehcalc, that will not gi-ow here Avith proper care 
and n httlo protection during the short periods of summer heat 
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and winter frosts. Most of the flowering creepers flourish 
on Mount Abu, the more common being — 

Tmsiflora ' coemlia, passion flower of three rarieties, 
mauve, red and yellow; Qelsemium, yellow jasmine; Bignonia 
Venusta; Hijitag&modahlota, BugamvUlea specfatilis; Bamsteria 
1-aurifolia; Bunborgia grandifloyu; Antigomi'nn leptopus', Sand- 
wdch Island creeper, Tecoma jasminoides, Ipomea purpura, 
common , purple creeper; Tr*sf«na linensis, found wild, and 
two varieties of honeysuckle; Lonicera pericly mejnnim, English 
woodbine, and Lonicera sempervirens, American woodbine. 

Datma stramonium, a well known Solanaceae, grows 
vild on Abu and the Aravallis, and is cultivated for its flowers 
as well as its seeds and leaves, wliich are used medicinally in 
asthamatic and other spasmodic affections. The seeds and 
leaves are -also smoked with ' tobacco. 

Caladiums and Crotons can bo cultivated ai; A])u; but 
the long dry season is severe on them; and they require protec- 
tion during the host. 

Poinsettia, bright acalypha, and other shrubs with 
brilliant foliage, grow well in Abu, and, with little skill and 
labour, a combination of the beauties both of the greenhouse 
and the garden can soon be obtained out of doors on this hill. 

Garden flowers grow wild on Abu, and wild flowers 
spring up everywhere in the rains. The Abu orchid is very 
abundant and beautiful when it blossoms on the mango and 
other trees in the monsoon season. There is another orchid with 
a larger flower, or a- pale blue and white colom’, met with in 
the lower Ai’avalli, towards Kotra. Three varieties of orchis, 
ot ground orchid, are fomid on Abu and also many varieties 
of flowering scrofula, boraginous and labiate plants, most 
of which bloom in the damp season. There are two varieties 
of void dog-rose indigenous in this hill, and roses grow in 
great profusion making excellent hedges and magnificant 
clumps, which become covered with bloom in early spring, and 
again in autumn. There are two varieties of oleander and 
rivo of jasmine (both wild on the hill) which have escaped from 
gardens or been canied uj^ by pilgrims like the mangoes, 
now wild. The geranium, dhak, dudeli, kerma, cassia, corral 
and cotton trees blossom with great profusion and the .stro- 
bilanthuB covers the hill with one blaze of bloom once in 
seven or eight years, after the monsoon. There are many 
other trees which , add 'materially to the great natural beauty 
of Abu and the Aravallis . by their beautiful flowers and 
foliage. 
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Grasses 


The following gi’asses are found in the hills and other 
places of Sirohi; — 


Barn {Sorghum liaUpanse), is a grass which is met with 
all over the cultivated lands and plateaus. It is a strong, 
c ( arse gi’ass, good for cattle and horses both as pasture and 
1 a \ . Tlic se^ is made into bread during years of scarcity, 
and tlie coarser stems are used as pens. 

Chhenki {Tasjpalmn. kma), is a common coarse grass, 
good for* pasture when young; it is found in the low lands. 

Dob {Gynodon dacUjlon)^ is a fine grass, found in well- 
watered lands; good for pasture and fodder, and keeps as hay 
lor 3’ears. 

Kusha or Dab {Eragrostis cynosursidas), is found every- 
where. 


lOias {Khas oderiferus), is a sweet-scented grass found 
near tanks. Its roots are used for making Khas taitl? and fans. 
JJelieate scent is also made from it. 


Karar {Iseilema laxum), is a heavy coarse grass, which 
for huts” pasture, fodder, and thatch 


IVIonj {Aristida hystrix), is a hard grass, met 
J^any parts of the countr3>-. Cattle eat it when other 
Sting making ropes, cots and 

hills called mo!/a is found in . the 

Sd i? Fs 3“'/ “ H®:'''’ i*. a"<l like 

area Tsin and'^f “ . 
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Pliularda or Phulia {A^landa, mutica), is also found 
in association with other grasses and is edible. 

Poi or Rosha grass {Gymhopogon maHinii), is also found 
w'here sufficient water is availaljle nearby. It is nsed for 
making Palma Rosha oil. 

Some of the varieties of trees and shrubs found in 
Abu have been described in Macadam’s ‘Complete list of trees 
a;nd plants of Momit Abu, Marwar and Jaisahmre.’ Short 
descriptions of more important ones of these are given below; — 

Am {Ilangifera indica), the mango tree, is met within 
the w'ild state on Mount Abu, where it is believed to have been 
introduced by pilgrims, who canied the fi'uit up and threw 
into trees. It is also crdtivated in many villages in the plains 
below Abu. The Abu mango is small and has a strong 
flavour of turpentine, like the wild mango of Africa; it is 
principally used for making eliatni preserve, or dried to form 
, ainclioor, an antiscorbutic of gieat repute, Avhich is largely 
exported. 

Amaltas (Cassia fistula), is a tree of moderate size, 
Avith beautiful recemes of yeUow flowers; which comes out in 
May and June, before its leaves. It looks like a labrnnum 
in the distance; it is fomid in the lower ranges of Abu and the 
AraA’-alhs. Its wood is not valuable, but the long pods are 
e:;qported, and their pulp also much used as a medicine 
thi’oughout the comitry. 

Areta (Sapindus irifolialus), a tree with a two-lobed 
saponaceous fi:uit Avhich is used as soap by the Adllagers; this 
tree is met AAuth in the Abu hills and the Ai’avaUi Range. 

. Anwal or AAA’-al (Cassia aunculaUi), a shi'ub AvitJi yellow 
pea-hke flowers, common in parts of Sirohi Avdiere it covers 
large tracts and gives shelter to small game of ah sorts. The 
bark is used for tanning and exported for the same purpose; 
it can also be used in the distillation of country liquor. 

Aqula (PhyUanthus emhlica or Mmblica officinalis), a 
fair sized tree vdth feathery leaves and a yellow berry fruit, 
the pulp of Avhich is made into jam after removing the seeds. 
The fruit is used medicinally, both in the fresh and dried state. 
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Ai’i'liia {Adhatoda heddo^nni), a sliriib with white flowers, 
is mot with in the lower spurs of - Abu and the Aravallis. Its 
leaves are used as poultices and a decoction of them is taken 
intemallj^ in Imig affections. • 

The Ambartari {Aerides affhic), is a xu’etty little orchid 
which grows on the mango and jamun trees on Mount Abu. 
It comes out m the rains in great x>rofusion; the flowers are 
offerrcd at the teupdes, and the crushed tubes used as ah 
ax>])licatioii in skin diseases. A larger species of a somewhat 
siniilaj’ orchid, is mot with in the lower Shohi hills; its flowers 
arc bluish- white. 

Amrud {Fsidimn and pomijeru'rii), both the 

while and red guava are largely cultivated and their fruit 
is met with in many of the bazars, as it is highly xnizod b}’’ 
the pcoidc. 

Anar {Punica (jranalutn), the pomegranate tree, is cul- 
tivated for its fruit and florvors. The bark of tliis bush is 
used medicinally and sliarbai is made from the fruit, 

Angir {Ficus palmal a), a wild edible fig, found on Mount 
Abu, and some other peaks of the Ai'avaUis. 

Arand {Ricinus communis), the castor-oil plant, is. 
cultivated in some places in Sirohi, both for its shade and 
seeds, from which castor-oil is extracted for use in medicine, 
and the arts. 

Aru [Prurius persica), the x)each tree, gro-ws well on 
Mount Abu, and the fruit Ls of good quality when, the tree is 
prox^erly looked after and manured. 

Babul {AiMcia arahica), a tree -with, straight, whi-to 
thorns, mostly in pairs, having round yellow flowers which 
eventually produce small beans, is met with in every village 
in the fertUe country below Abu and the Aravallis. The BahidiB 
one of the most useful village trees; the leaves, shoots, and 
X)ods provide fodder for the herds and flocks of the people in 
the hot weather when pastiure becomes exhausted; the w'ood 
is used for domestic and agricultural purposes, and the bark 
for tanning and dying; the gum which exudes from the tree 
is exported and also used medicinally in various wav.s; and 
the leaves are pounded up into a poiiltice, aiidaiiplied in the 
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treatment of ophthalmia, for whic-h they are believed to be 
potent. 

Bahera {Termmalia hellarka), a fine tree oftheArava- 
Uis and Mount Abu, its fruit is exported for dyeing and used 
medicinally. 

Bar or Banyan tree (Ficus bengalensis) is common 
in the )Sirohi district. The fruit of this tree attracts bears 
and green pigeons for the sportsman. It sometimes covers 
large areas and one tree will afford shade for a considei’able 
camn. 


Bans or. Bans (D&ndrocalarrms strictum). Bamboo, 
is abundant in the Aravallis, Abu, and the other bills in Sirohi; 
it is much used for domestic purposes, and decoctions of its 
leave are used for coughs and lung affections. 

Bill, Bael or Bilgir tree (Aegle Marmdos), is met with 
about Anadra, the base of Mount Abu, and some of the lower 
Aravallis, a few trees are found also on Abu. The leaves are 
offered at temples, and the fruit is in general use in the 
treatment of dysentery and bowel afifeetions in which it is 
an excellent remed}’-, especially in the fi-esh state. The pulp 
of the fruit .should be boiled and the gelatmous material strained 
and sweetened. It is not unpleasant as a jelly or sharhat, and it 
keeiis well in the jelly form, retaining its curative properties. 

Bed (Salix bahrjlonica), this willow is cultivated on 
]\rount Abu to a small extent, and one or two wild species 
are met with in some places near streams. 

Anjir (Ficus carica), the fig-tree grows at Abu and in 
some other favoured places m the district and the Abu fruit 
is of good quality. Wild figs are plentiful and largo, both in 
Abu and the Aravallis. 

Chambeli or Ja (Jasmiuum rcHlerkiimvi and-J. grandi- 
florum), bSth varieties of Jasmine grow wild in the ravines 
of Abu and some other adjaceiit hills. The flowers of these 
varieties are offered at the temples, and the leaves arc 
believed to be potent remedies for herpes of the lips and 
ulcers of the mouth and tongue; 

Champa (Michelia champrrca), is a large tree with 
highl}- scented 3*eIIow flowers, vild, and often cultivated near 
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teinjiles on Mount Abu and in many other places throughout 
tlie district; the flowers are much used for garlands, and the 
wood is considered the best for the mainifa cturo of string 
musical instruments. 

Chir {Pinus longifolia and Deodavn), a few of these 
trees have been imported from Europe and Simla and ]dantcd 
near the Residency, Mount Abu, where they have grown, 
to a veiy large size at places, but are very rare, 

Rliah or Palas tree is abundant 

in the lower ravines and valleys of the Aravallis and Abu. 
Its beautiful bloom' of red flowers lights up the country in 
March, and it loots well when its new leaves are out; but at 
other seasons, it is ugl}’^ and broken down in appearance. The 
seeds are given to animals as anthelmintic medicine, and the 
leaves are used for boils and swellings. The leaves are also 
used as plates ( Patfal and dona) for curries and other foods. 

Ehaman {Orewia, pilesa and G. tilioefolia), two varieties 
of this small tree are met within the hills. The leaves are 
much in use for feeding cattle during the liot weather when 
fodder and grass are scarce; milch cows do well on it. The 
fruit is eaten by the people, and the timber is valuable. 


Dhau {Aiiogcissus pcndula), is the most comnron tree 
of the lower Aravallis and lower ridges of Abu; it is also found 
in numbers on the top of the hills, but not so thickly studded 
Ingether. Gum is collected from it which is used medicinally 
and also exported. The wood is largely used in agriculture 
and for domestic purposes. It has been tried for railway 
sleeper.s; but it is so hard and brittle that it quickly spoils the 
boring instruments, and it cracks too readily to last when 
perfoiatcd witli the iron pins necessary to fix the rails. 


Eucalyptus {Evc.alypins glohtihis), has been imported 
liom Australia, and a few trees have been grorvh at Abu 
successfully. It requires watering, during the hot season, for 
some years. 2 he leaves and the oil extracted fiom them are 
used meflicinally for colds, coughs, and other complaints. 


Cdror hel {Pneraria U(hcro.w), is a species of rvild vetch, 
common on IMoiint Abu and some of the other high' peaks of 
the Aravalhs; it shoots out after the May show^cis and pro- 
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duces a x^ea-like blossom in July. The j'oung shoots and leaves 
are excellent food for horses; the oldest and most, lean quickly 
gain in condition on it, and it is so abundant in albumen tliat 
they can work, when fed on it, in a Avay they could not do 
on any other green food. 

Gonda [Gordia 7nyxa), is a middle-sized tree, with a 
beiTy-like fruit which is eaten, and used in cleaning sugar, 
after it has been dried; the leaves are used as a poultice in 
colic and other abdominal and chest affections. 

Grapes, strawberries, and Cape gooseberries are grown 
on Mount Abu, and in a few other places. The mushrooms 
of Mount Abu are of excellent quality, and som times veiy 
abundant after the first showers of the monsoon liave pene- 
trated into the soil and moistened it. They disap23ear again 
after the heavy rains have well set in. The Abu mushroom 
is the small species, Avhich is easily distinguished from the 
Xjoisonous cryptogamic fungi by its smell, light salmon-xjink 
colour underneath, and the readiness with which the rmd peels 
off. 

Gular {Ficu-s gloinerata), a common species of wild fig, 
is met with throughout these hills; its fruit iittracts bears 
for the sxioi’tsmaii, and it is supiiosed to be sycamore of the 
Bible. 

Jal {Hipiage madahlola), a twinning shrub mth bright 
leaves, collected hi gieat quantities after the first showers 
of May, for feeding milch co^vs, which do ivell on them. 

Jamun {Eugenia Jamhelana or SyrAqium a 

common tree, with abundance of green foliage, met within 
Abu near the lake, and in the damp ravines of the Ai'avalHs. 
■ Its fruit makes fah jam, and it is eaten by the peojile. The 
wood is used for domestic jmiposes, and the shade is excel- 
lent in the hot weather. 

, Grevellia {Grevellm robusia or Ike Silver Oak), has 
been imported horn Australia, and cultivated at Abu, and in 
a fcAv other places in the di.strict. It is a handsome tree, 
and grows well in the hills, h watered for a coujilc of years 
dm-ing the dry months. 

Kachnar {Baukinia racemosa), the geranium tree, Avhcu 
in bloom, is one of the iirettiest trees in Abu and it is also 
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found in some of the other hiUs. It blossoms in great luxu- 
riance, in IMarch and April; both the flowers and pods are 
boiled and eaten by the people. 

Kara {Strobilanihus callosus), a shrub which covers 
Mount Abu Avith bloom once in seven or eight years, is found on 
some of the peaks of the AraA^alliSjbut not in such profusion. This 
shrub has to accumulate much root-energy before it blooms; 
consequently, it does not floAver every year. A feAV flowers 
are seen the year before the great bloom takes place, and a 
few shrubs are left to blossom the year after; but most of 
them die doAvn in the di-j'^ season after the great bloom. The 
people of the hill consider this occasional luxuriance in flo- 
wers on Mount Abit, a special omen to indicate a season of 
prosperity, and as the shrub requires an abundant rainfall 
to bring it out, it is only seen in floAver in years of plenty. 


Karunda {Carissa carandns). is a common green Abu 
bush, AAdiich produces a .superior edible fruit at the begiiming 
of tne monsoon season; jam and jolly are sometimes made 
fi-om this fruit, but tliey ai’e not of first quality. The people 
are, hoAvever, very fond of Kamndas, and they arc exported 
to the plains beloAA',in great Cjuantities, for AoUage consumption. 

Khajur {Phoeiirx sylvcslrics), the Avild date-palm, 
is common on Abu, and met with in some other places in the 
neighbourhood. The fruit is eaten hy the people, although 
it is mostly skin and stone; the leaves are used to make 
mats and brooms, and the timber for roofing houses. The 
Persian date-palm has not thriven Arell, on account of the 
dryness of the country. Neera is extracted &om kbajur, 

K-haraiyo or Kulu {Slercvlia urens), one of the 
linc.st trees in the Aiavallis and Lower Abu, Avhen its large 
palmate leaves come out after the rains. A gum is obtained 
from iti ° 


Kodak {HUrculm vUIosa), a riiie tree of Abu and the 
Aiavalhs, from the Irai-k fibre of which ropes are made. 


IvoAves [Mucuna 2yruru^h's), CoAvich or' Cusso, 
(icei>er, from the pods of Avhich tire medicinal Cusso is 
powci-iul anthelmintic and kritant of the skin, 
A\h ch uuli cause death if taken in an overdose. 


a 

is 
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Kuja or Jungli gulah {Rom involuorata and H. 
nioscliaia), two varieties of white dog-rose are found on 
Ahii and some of the other hills adjacent: the jS’iiit is us(*d 
medicinally, and the flowers are beautiful and well .scented. 

Mai Kangni {Gelaslrus paniculatu-s and G. styloia), 
two varieties of this creeping shrub are met with in tiic 
hills. The yomig shoots and leaves are collected to foerl 
cattle in Abu, when fodder is scarce; the seeds are taken as 
a tom'c Avith sugar and ghee, and they are believed to make 
children thrive. 

Maha nimbu {Gilrus dccumana), the jjumalo tree, 
grows at Erinpura, in Sirohi district, and j)roduces a well- 
flavoured fruit. Pumalo is believed to be tonic and anti- 
febric. 

Mohwa {Russia laLifolia), a fine, handsome tree 
found in many parts of Sirohi, the flov^ers of which are eaten 
by the x^cople. Bears are very fond of them. The flowers 
fall at night, so they may often be seen in the early morning 
picking them uj). They also climb the trees to obtain them. 
The timber of this tree is valuable, as well as the flowers. 

Narangi {Gitrus aurantium), the orange tree, is culti- 
vated in Sirohi both for flowers and fruit, and in some places, 
local oranges of excellent flavour are met mth. 

Nimbu {Gitncs acida), the lime tree, is largely culti- 
vated, and the fruit used as an antiscorbutic where vege- 
tables are scarce. 

Phaludra {Eryihrhui liihosperma and E. arhorescens), 
the coral tree. It blossoms in great pinfusion in March 
before its leaves come out, when it is very pretty and striking. 
There are two varieties of this tree — one spiked, the other not. 

PiX^al {Ficus rdigiosa), is raised at Mahadeo’s temples 
and at other holy places, and it is met with at every \dJiage 
in the fertile lands of Sirohi. It is worshix)X)ed generally uy 
Hindu women tlrroughout the district. Barren females are 
X)articular devotees of tliis tree, and Arhen it fails to bti.ig 
them offspring, they often try the wor.ship of the B ii . 

Sagwan {Tectorui- grandis), the teak tree, is cultivated 
to a very limited extent. It does not stand in the frosts 
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of Mount Abu, but at OJihipaveri it is giving good results 
as efforts are being made to imotcct it from frost. 

Salaran or Salar {Bostoellia serrata), is a large, handsome 
tree, with pinnate leaves; it produecs a scented gum, and 
is valuable as timber. 

Sebla {Bomh((x mcdaharkutii), tlie cotton tree, is met 
Mith in Abn and the Aravallis; it is a tall, haiadsoino tree, 
with large leaves, which come out after the flowons in March. 
An hifusion of the bark is used as a tonic. 

Saitut {3Ioms nigra), the mulberry tree, is cultivated 
on IMount Abu, and ja-oduces abundant fruit. It also 
thrives in gardens in other parts of the district. 

Sirgura [Iloringa coveanensi-s), • the horse-radish, found 
i]i Ab\i and the Aravallis; leaves doubly pinnate, flowers 
yellow, blossoms late in the season. 

fSiris {Albizzia leObek), is a common tree througliout 
the hills and fertile lands of Sirohi. The outer wood is soft 
and of little value, while the inner wood is hard and black, 
and used for ornahiental carving. An infusion of the bark 
is given to camels suffering from Bmu and other diseases. 
There are other varieties of Siris, wild aiid cultivated. 

Sitaphal {Anona squamosa), the custard ax^plc tree, 
is cultivated in some gardens, and the fruit is. sometimes of 
good cpiality. 

Tebi'on {Diosqnjros lomcrdosum), a faiii}^ common 
tree of the hills ndheh xji'oduces ebony. 

FA-ONA 

The fauna is rather varied, though not veay 
X)lentilu]. In olden daj's lions were sometimes met with 
in the south, but they have not been heard of since 1872, 
when a full-groum female was shot on the Anadi-a side of 
Abu by a Jfhil shikari. Tigers and black bears are still 
found on the Abu-birohi j'ange and in the ^ibaj hills in the 
south -vest; sanibur (Ceiams unicolor) used to be xhcntiful 
in , localities, but many of these animals died or 

were killed by tJie Bhils during the famine of 1899-1900, and 
they are now only fairly numerous. Panthers are of course, 
common and, as in all lull stations, often very hold on Abu, 
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Aviulc chiial (Cerviis axitj) confine Lbeniselves to t-lie grasa- 
lands and lower slopes of the Aravallis in the south-east. 
Wild pigs are found in most of the hills, hut the nilgai 
{Bosehphus tragocamehis) is seldom seen, and black buck 
are comparatively rare as they prefer rather more open 
countiy; ravine deer (cMhtra) are fairl}’’ common, and the 
four-homed antelope less so. Woh’-es are unknown. 

As regards small game, gre 3 '^ partridge, hares, several 
vai'ieties of quail, and two kinds of sand-gi’ouse (the cojumon 
ana the painted) ai)ound. but the latter are not so numerous 
as in Jodhpur, Bilcaner and the north of Jaipur. Black 
and painted jiartridge are occasionall}’' met with in the 
south, hut there is very little ground suitable for such cold 
weather visitants as duck, geese, snipe and teal. Floricans 
inhabit some of the large grass-preserves (particularlj^ in 
the east) for a short time during the rains, while jungle-fowl 
and rod spur-fowl are alwaj’^s plentiful on Abu and some 
other high hills. Be.sides these, there are, numerous birds. 

Game Sanctuary 

A game sanctuary’' rvas established in Mount Abu in 
196Q-61. Shooting has" been prohibited in a ten-mile belt 
around the sanctuary' which has the following defined boun- 
daries: — 

hTorthr—Guru Sliikliar-bonndaiy of Sirohi Range Utraj 
village. 

East — Boimdary of Pindwara Range up to Arna-Abu Road 
to Abu Road uj) to nolle 13. 

iSonth— Danwan village boundary (from the foot of lidls), 
south of Rishikesh temple, Umarain village boun- 
dar 3 ’', Talwara naka, north of Abu Road-Reodar 
road rip to mile 7. 

West — Telpur village boimdaiy. Dak-ki-Paj footpath near 
Karodifihwaj temple— Anadra Taleti to >Shanti Sliilcar 

hUl. 

Fencing has been completed in one mUe. A watch- 
tower has been established at Trevor Tal besides two water- 
- troughs nearb 3 ’ and two platforms for bird feeding. Game- 
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watchcru (H) patrol the 44 square mile (114 sq. hm.) sanc- 
tuary to prevent violation of law. The airpi’oximate j^opu- 
lation of game in the demarcalod area is as follo-ft's; 


Type 

Population 

Tiger 

6 

Fanthet-TiConarti 

80 

Bears 

75 

Sam])ha]' 

200 

R.abbits 

600 

P.vay Fowl 

4,000 

Red h’owl 

1,200 


toiests 

Torcsts play an important part in the life of the people 
of tlu.s disivict. TJic area demarcated as forest land total cd 
d2,dP6' acres or 2^,372 hectares in 101)0-61 . It is not possible 
to give ac-euratc figures as all the forests of the district Jjavo 
not yet been iiroporlY deninrcaied and forest Betllement is 
stilf to bo, I'omplctoil. The talisihvisc forest area in 1060-01 
was .as follows: 


'J'alisil 

Acres 

.H ectares 

Sir obi 

18,630 

7,639 

Pindwara 

20,190 

11,815 

Reocluv 

9,300 

3,767 

Abu Hoad 

018 

350 

Shcoganj 

4.943 

2,000 


Some of the imi)oTlant forest hloeks of l])i,s district 
aic Fahnr Knlan, Arun.i, Ilameslnvajv Abii and Lolana w 
tulisil Pitidwava and ‘Ahii Kes('rvo PoresP in tahsil Abu 
Toad, 
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In past, the system of tcalar cultivation (shifting culti- 
vation) practised bj’' Bhils and other tril^es did much damage 
to the forests. At times forests were set on fire simply to 
open out an area for grazmg or even to facilitate hunting of 
deer. Upto later half of the last century most of the forests 
had been ruined. First step towards conservation Avas 
taken in 1878 by prohibiting indiscriminate felling of trees. 
A small staff AA^as also employed to ensuin compliance of 
these orders. HoAA'eA^er, it was not until 1893 that a quali- 
fied ranger Avas employed. 

The forests of this district are of tAAO kmds, namely; 
those of the plains and those of the hills. The former are 
found in the Bhakar, Kdiimi, Pmdwara, Bohera and Santpur 
areas and are sub-diAdded into the folloAvmg categories: — 

(a) Reserved (b) Protected, and (c) Open or imclassed. 
The total area of the reserA'ed and protected forests is 
1,26,691.22 acres (51,270 hectares). The forest proper, i.e., 
those of the hills, may be said to be found on the slopes of 
Abu and the belt round its base and receive the special atten- 
tion of the forest officials. The pi’otected area is approxi- 
mately 9 sq. miles (23 sq. km.), and is diAuded into 5 blocks 
one of which is closed and reserA’’ed for experimental purposes 
Avhile the remahiing fom' are opened to the public on certain 
terms and conditions. The prmcipal trees groAAmig hi this 
forest haA^e been mentioned earlier. Minor produce con- 
sists of grass, honej^ gum, Avax, mahua, floAver (from AAdiich 
country hquor is distilled), leaves of tAAn or three khids used 
for diimer plates or rolling-ux3 hidi and several varieties 
of fruits, nuts and roots. 


The tahsihvise forest area demarcated as reserved or 
X^rotected till December, 1962 is as follows—- 


Name of the 

Tahsil 

Area in 

block 


Acres 

Hectares 

1 

2 

3 

4 


PnoTECTED Forest 


Matar Mata Sheoganj, Phid- 

Avara&Shohi 28,005.46 11,334 

17,307.20 7,003 


Pahar Kalan 


PindAvara 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Amoa 

Pind^-ara 

25,791.62 

10,437 

Abti No. 2 

99 

18,710.06 

7,572 

Barja No. 1 & 2 

99 

1,768.62 

715 

Naya Nandiya 

99 

936.68 

379 

Pui’ana Nandiya 

99 

499.64 

202 

Ramesb'war 

99 

10,031.00 

4,059 

Jangal Nandiya 

99 

1,615.26 

654 

Dliarla Virohi 

ResebvJsd Forest 

Pindwara 2,462.70 

997 

Bilwa 

19 

2,055.98 

832. 

Pindwara 

99 

1,184.10 

477 ■ 

Pohira 

l9 

2,002.16 

810 

Dhavla 

; ) 

82.12 

33 

Billar 

99 

412.48 

166 

Sadalawa 

>9 

204.00 

82 

Plioola-Bai-ka 

Khcda 


200.80 

81 

Januajim- 

• 5 9 

255.98 

103 

Kampura 

1 ; 

774.62 

313 

Panpura 

/ f 

177.60 

71 

iSiv(.‘ra 

t j 

. 355.36 

63 

Nilora 

M 

397.60 

161 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Badgawn 

Sheoganj 

895.52 

362 

Revara 

ft 

339.34 

137 

Sikhon-ka-Jod 

jr- 

1,034.00 

4lS 

Posaliya 

ii 

260.92 

106 

Kukri IChera 

f 1 

34.14 

13 

Palri 


724.56 

293 

Ora 


736.24 

298 

Nawara 

Sirohi 

43.42 

17 

Barakhera 

ti 

10,703.64 

4,331 

Mahelagor 


1,175.84 

476 

Baida 

i; 

2,179.44 

882 

Rajal 

Reodar 

1,107.84 

448 

Naia 

U 

647.12 

261 


The fore^sts of the district are under the management 
of the Dhisional Forest Officer headquartered at Sirohi. 
Rangers are posted at Sirohi, Pindwara and Abu Road, 
Sirohi and Mount Ahu- The establishment of the depart- 
ment is given in detail ui chapter on General Administration. 

Revenues 

During the 10 years ending 1900, the annual revenue 
and expenditure averaged about Rs. 9,100 and Rs. 3,400 
respectively or a surplus of Rs. 5,700; Diu'ing the succeeding 
five years the surplus ranged between Rs. 1,080 in 1903-04 
and Rs. 8,033 in 1904-05. The actual figures for the year 
ending 31st October, 1907 as published hi the Administra- 
tion repoits vere, receipt Rs. 34,619 Mz., timber duly Rs. 
■17,806, jungle products Bs. 15,715, charcoal revenue includ- 
ing mrmieipal fee Rs. 604, and miscellaneous Rs. 494; and 
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expenditure Rs. 6,618, inclusive of compensation of 
rewards and contingencies; the surplus being Rs. ^8,U6l. 
Income and expenditure figures for some later years, are 

given below: — 


(Rupees) 


Year 

Income 


Expenditure 

1911-12 

20,509 


7,753 


1021-22 

40,096 


12,103 


1931-32 

59,024 


15,002 


1941-12 

58,033 


. 17,764 




Plan 

Non -Plan 

Total 

1952-53 

1,67,250 

• • 

72,681 

72,581 

1953-54 

1,82,972 

5,000 

80,389 

85,389 

1954-00 

1,87,264 

6,614 

81,780 

87,300 

1955-56 

2,16,003 

71,231 

91,639 

1,62,870 

1950-57 

2,90,499 

54.366 

1,27,369 

1,81,725 

1057-5S 

5,04,598 

97,256 

1,45,099 

2,42,355 

1958-59 

4,54,563 

1,34,941 

1,55,597 

2,90,538 

1959-00 

5,11,873 

1,79,956 

1,59,100 

3,39,056 

1060-61 

3,91,543 

1,64,439 

1,65,887 

3,20,326 


Recently a seberae for expanding tlie area under forest 
has been introduced and GOO acres (243 hectares) in Vada- 
kheda, 475 acre.s (192 hectare.s) in Palri and 300 acres (121 
hectares) in Janupur (Pindwara) liave been covered and 
declaicd reserved. 10 ,r the most part, the soil in this district 
is ]iotir and rocky and the moisture content is rather low. 
As a Jesuit, the leaf canopy of the trees in the forest is very 
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Open and poor, Nurseries have been established to provide 
plants for afforestation and soil conservation. There are 
at present seven nurseries in the district, one each at Mount 
Abu (3 acres or 1 hect.), Abu Road (5 acres or 2 beet.), Sirohi 
(6 acres or 2.4 hect.), Palri (4 acres or 1.6 hect.), Pindwara 
(6 acres or 2.4 hect.), Anadi’a (7-1/2 acres or 3 hect.), Banas 
(5 acres or 2 hect.). The total expenditure on nui'Series 
during the first Five Year Plan was Rs. 43,726 and Rs. 2,34,220 
in the second Plan. Plantations have been done at various 
places in the district for the purpose of creation of Aullage 
forests, rehabilitation of existing forests and soil consen^a- 
tion. 

Demarcation of the forests was started only after the 
formation of Rajasthan and a regular working plan was 
introduced. The ja-gir forests were resumed and a beginning 
was made to work the forests on scientific basis. The Forest 
Act of 1953 has been made applicable to this district also. 
The forests are divided into five ranges, each mider the 
charge of a range officer headquartered at Sirohi, Abu Road, 
Sirodi, Momit Abu and Pindwara. The ranges are further 
divided into 21 forest circles, 6 head guards charges and 99 
fore.st heats. There are also two Deputy Rangers, one each 
for Moimt Abu and Sii’ohi Ranges. Attempts are being 
made to dissuade the local tribes from practismg shift culti- 
vation (walar) and an attempt has been made to provide 
them a .subsidiary occupation in the foim of collecting Ayur- 
vedic drug-plants. 

Just after the formation of Rajasthan to stop indis- 
criminate felling of green frees a legi.'^lation known as ‘The 
Rajasthan Removal of Trees (Regulation) Ordinance’ was 
enacted in the State according to which trees could not be 
removed without a licence obtained from the Revenue Autho- 
rities. After resumption of Jagirs, all the private forests 
have also been transferred to the Forest Department. 

There is no forest depot in the district. 

During the period of transition trees were cut indiscri- 
minately and bamboos wei'e removed without any restric- 
tion. By the end of 1957-58 cultural operations were started 
to improve the variety and the yield of bamboos. By the 
end of the second Five Year Plan these portions had covered 
1,500 acres (C()7 hect.). By the end of 1960-61 1,800 acres 
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(728 hect.) of land was covered under tlio rotational grazing 
system, in Lodra liiils, 600 acres (24-3 licet.), Dabla Rajul 
liills, 400 acres (162 hect.), Matarmata COO acres {243 hect.) 
and Khambal hills 200 acres (81 hcct.). Soil coirscrvation 
plans, tinder the scheme started in 1958, cover 300 acres 
(121 liect.) in Abu Road and 100 acres (40 hect.) in Vera. 

CLIMATE 


The district has on the whole, a dry climate with the 
hot season somewhat milder than in the adjoining districts 
to the north and north-west. The cold season is from Bc- 
cember to February, Tiiis is followed by the hot .season 
which lasts till about the middle of June. The peiiod from 
mid-June to mid-Septemhor is the soutb-vresb monsoon 
season; mid-September to lire imd of November' constitutes 
the post-monsoon season. 

Rainfall 


Records of r-ainfall arc available for four stations for 
periods ranging fiom 38 to 70 j^ear-s. Tables 1 and 2 give 
the details of the rainfall at these stations and for the district 
as a rvlrole. The rainfall at hloimt Abu which is a bill sta- 
tion is much higher tlran at stations in tiro plaiirs. The 
average annual rairrfall irr the plains of the disti’iot i.s 638,4 mrn. 
(2.0,13"). The rainfall generally decreases from the south- 
east to tiro north-west in lire district, Abu Hoad near tire 
south-eastoru border of the dist.vict Iras an amrnal rairrfall 


ot 847.4 mm. (33..30") while ,Sheogarrj in the rrorthern border 
gets only 497.7 mm. (19.44"). The average annual rainfall 
at Mount Abu is 1639.1 rum, (64.53"). The rainfall during 
the period .Tunc to Soptenrbc.r constitutes 94% of the amrnal ■ 
rainfall. July and August arc the rainiest month, s wherr 
73% of the annual rainfall is received. The variations in 
the annual rainfall from year to year, arc largo. Bnving 
^ pf-'iiod viz,, 1001 to 1950, the highest annual 

rainial] wliidi amonnied to 208% of the normal, was recorded 



ing the district as a whole, rainiail Je.ss than 80% ofih’ 


, - * /0 t 1/ ' normnl 

oeemren lu two .spelts ol fivr; con.seeulive venrs each Or 1901- 
aini I9n-J9},5. At individual slations two or more 
snetv.s.<aye years oC i.,.,., ,i,an .S0%, of the uovrrrah 

occuikhI on two to ijvo ocoastona. It will he .seen from 
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table 2 that tlio annual rainfall was iictwcen 100 and 900 mm. 
(15.75" and 35.43") in 33 years out of forly-niiie. 

On an average the number of rainy day.s (days with 
rain of 2.5 mm.-lO cents or more), in the i)lains ' of the 
district, is 29 in a year out of which 26 are in the period June 
to September. At Mount Abu the number of rainj^ days 
in a year is 53. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at stations 
in the plains of the district was 362.7 mni. (14.28”) at Shohi 
on August 14j 1941. The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours at 
Mount Abu, also on the same date, was 484.9 mm. (19.09"). 

Temperature 

The onlj' meteorological observatory in the district 
is at Blount Abu. Being a hill station the data of temperature 
and other meteorological elements at this station will not 
be representative of the conditions in the district as a whole. 
However, meteorological data are available for Erinpui-a 
Road, a station just outside the northern border of the dis- 
trict. The conditions' at this station may be talcen to be 
fairly representative of those in the plains of the district. 
The follo^ving account is, therefore, based on the meteoro- 
logical record^s of ErioiDufa Road., 

From about ISiovember both da^’- and m'ght tempera- 
tm’es drop fairly rapidl}'^ till Jauuaiy wliich is generally the 
coldest month. The mean daily maximum temperature in 
this month in the plains is of the order of 25°C (77°F) and the 
mean daily minimum about 10°0 (50°F). At Blormt Abu 
the mean daily maximum temperature in January is 18.8°C 
(65.9°F) and rvhile the minimum is 10,2°C (50.3°F). In the 
wake of western disturbances which move across north India 
in the vdnter months, cold waves affect the district and the 
temperatures may go domi to a degree or so below the freez- 
ing point of water and frost may ocem. Both day and 
night temperatures rise rather rapidly after February till 
May rvliich is usually the hottest month of the year. The mean 
daily maximum temperature m May is 31.2°C (88.2'’F) a' 
Blount Abu and is of the order of 40°C(104°F) in the plains. 
With the onset of the south-west monsoon in the second 
half of June the temperatru’e drops appreciably and the 
weather becomes more pleasant. With the withdrawal of the 
south-west monsoon by mid-September the day temperature 
increases slightly and there is a secondary maximum of 
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tein peratnre in October. At Mount Abu t he highest maximum 
temperature recorded was 38.3°C (101.0°!'’) qjiMay 7, 1881, and 
June 9, 1897: The lowest mhumum temperature recorded 
was-l.l°C (30.0°F) on January 31, 1929. At Erinpura Road 
observatory which is just outside the northern border of the 
district, the highest maximum temperature was 45.0°C 
(114.1°F) on April 26, 1958. The lowest minimum was 
3.4°C (38.1°E) on February 10, 1957. 

Humidity 

Humidities are generally high in the brief south-west 
monsoon season. Dui ing the rest of the year tbe am is dry. 
The summer months form the driest part of the year when 
humidities are low particularly in the afternoons. 

Cloudiness 

During the south-west mosnoon season skies are go- 
ueraU>' heavily clouded to overcast. During the rest of the 
year skies are mt)stly clear or lightly clouded. In the whiter 
season which is generally’’ marked bj^ clear bright weather, 
brief spells of cloudy weather occur in association with the 
passage of western ^turbances across north India. . 

Winds 

Winds are generally light with some strengthening 
in the south-west monsoon season. In the period from May 
to September ndnds are predominately from directions bet- 
ween south and west. In the post monsoon and winter 
seasons winds from directions between north-east and north- 
west become more common. By the begiiming of the summer 
season south-westerly or westcrlj’^ uinds begin and these 
predominate noth the advance of the season. 

Special weatlier phenomena 

A foAv of the monsoon depressions particularly m July 
and August which form at tlie head of the Bay of Bengal and 
move across the country in a westerly or v'^cst-north-we.sterly 
dircctiou reach the. district and its neighbourhood towards 
the later stages and cause gusty winds and widespread 
rainfall. Occasional dustsiorms and thunderstorms occur in 
the sumniei- months, while rnmfall in the monsoon months is 
also often associated with thunder. 

Jables 3, 4 and 5 respectively give the temperature and 
himiulity, mean vind speed and frequency of special weather 
phenomena for Mount Abu, 
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TABLE 2 

Freauenoy oi’Annual lainlall in tbo district* 


( Data 1901-1950 ) 


Range in 
mm- 

No, of 
years 

Range in 
mm. 

No. of 
years 

101-200 

3 

801- 900 

6 

201-300 

4 

901-1000 

1 

301-400 

3 

1001-1100 

3 

401-500 

10 

1101-1200 

0 

501-600 

8 

1201-1300 

1 

601-700 

6 

1301-1400 

1 

701-800 

3 


• • f • 


*Data available for 49 years only- 


Normals of Temperature and Relative Humidity 



Honrs I. S. 



Mean Wind Speed in Km/hr. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY 


ancient period 

As mentioned in Chapter I, the Puranic name for Abu 
•was Ai-buda-giri and the contiguous area was kno-^vui as 
Arbuda-Desha. References in Bkanda Purana liint at the 
proximity of sea in tliis area. Thus Shrimal Mahatmya of 
the Shanda Purmia records: “At first tl}e plam of Shrimal 
was sea and the sage Bhrigu called on Suiya and the smi 
dried the water and made it land. A lake was formed in 
the centre to the north of the mountain Saugandhika and to 
the north-west of the mountain Arbuda”.i 

The Arbuda Mahatmya describes the legendary origin 
of Arbuda thus: 

“Pvishi Gautama had a scholar named Uttanka. He 
was a very devoted pupil and served his c/mjw so diligently 
that he was not discharged till long after his education had 
been completed. Nor did Uttanka laiov' that he had gro'sra 
grey in his preceptor’s service till one day he brought a large 
bundle of firewood on his head and when he tlnew it down 
he noticed a grey hair adhering to one of the faggots. He 
thought of having the second stage of his life, i. e., marriage 
and children. He approached Gautama and wanted him 
to name a present of his ovm choosing before giving Uttanlra 
his discharge. Gautama sent him to his wife Ahalya and 
she requested Uttanka to get for her the ear-rings of Saudasa’s 
wife Madayanti. Uttanka went to the place, where, labour- 
ing under a curse of Vashishtha, lived Saiiclasa, turned into 
a man-eating Rakshasa. Saudasa wanted to eat him but 
Uttanka explained to him the object of his errand and pro- 
mised to come back. Saudasa directed him to go to his wife 
with orders to her to give her ear-rings to Uttanka. Ma- 
dayanti gave the ear-rings as ordered, but told him to heep 


1. Chapter 2, Slilohaa 22-23. 
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them carefully as a certain Naga -was also desirons of posses- 
sing them. Uttant-a started towards the abode of Ahalya 
but felt hungry on the road and seeing some rij^e hael (Aegle 
Marmelos) fruits hanging from a branch, could not resist 
the temptation to gather some and leaving the ear-rings 
on the ground wrapped up in his deer-skin, climbed up the 
tree. The Naga who seems to have been carefully watchmg 
his movements, picked up the rings and entered his hole. 
The disappointed pupil took up a piece of dry wood and 
began to dig into the hole. Inclra saw his distress and with 
one stroke of his bolt made a huge chasm into winch Uttanka 
entered and recovered the imccious eai’-rings from the offend- 
ing "Naga. This chasm was two thousand Yojanas in length 
and three in breadth. One daj^ the cow Nandini which 
used to supply Vashishtha with everything he asked for, 
happened to fall into the chasm. In his distress the sago 
called on the sacred river Saraswati to help him and Nandini 
was saved by a miraculous lise of the waters which floated 
her up on to dry land. Fearing that such an accident anight 
occur again, \hshishtha appealed to Siva, who refen’ed 
him to Himachal the lord of the Himalaj’as. The latter 
called his sons together and cnejuired which of them would 
volunteer to fill up fissure. The youngest son, Nandivardhan 
offered his services but Ireing lame and unable to travel 
said to Vasbi.shtha, “I have a good i’riend, a mighty snake 
Arhuda, if you petition him he will carry me”. I’ho sage 
did as he was bid and Arbuda consented to convey Nandi- 
vardhan on condition that the hill, which would stajid above 
the aby.ss, w’as called after him. This having been agreed 
to, the serpent placed Nandivarcliian on his hood and set 
out on his ioumey. On reaching their destination, they 
plunged into the chasm but it was so deep that only the 
gods’ nose could be scon while Ihc .snake’s writhing.s made 
the earth rock”. It is .‘^aid that there is an imyjojtant- omis- 
sion in this extract. Nandivardhan at first refused to go 
as the place was a dc.soit Avithout, fruiis oi- floAA’ors and in- 
habited by cruel D(tsynff anti Mlachhas and consented only 
when an assurance Atas given to him ]>y Vashishtha that 
he AA’ould make th(' laud lejdctc Avith fruit-hearing tree.s 
and .sanctify it, by building a hermitage and establishing 
iirihoH and temples. 


Arlnida of the itig Veda Ava.^; .n might v demon t rodden 
under foot by Indra and east- df)\vn he.adloug. 
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•(^otlier legend attached to the region is about 
the origin of four Rajput clans from the fire pit at Abu. 
“The Kshattriya;;, or fighting and kingly caste, had become 
so arrogant and tyrannous in their behaviour that Parasu 
Ram rcisolvcfl to ]mnisli them, and the MdfiabJiarata tells 
n.s how ‘‘tiirico seven times he cleared the earth of the Kshat- 
Irij^a caste, and filled with their Idood the five mighty lakes 
of Samanta-Pachaka,” giving the land to the Brahmans. 
The result, however, was not what had heeii hoped for, as 
holli gofls and men. j)ai’tieulai'ly the Brahman, soon began 
to feel tile loss of their natural protectors; the earth was 
overran by giants and demons {Daily as and Asuras), the 
sacred hooks were held in contempt, and there was none to 
iv’honi tlie devout could appeal for help in then’ troubles. 
In this predicament, Viswamitra, a Kshattriya who had 
i-aised himself to be a Brahman by the might of penance, 
determined to revive the race that had been oxterminated 
and moved the gods to assemble for this piupose on Mount 
Abu. The request was complied -with, and Siva arrived at 
the fii’e-pit {Agni-kund), bringing ndth him Brahma, Vishnu, 
Indra, and all the minor deities. After some discussion 
as to who should start the work of creation, the Paramara 
or Pauwar was brought into existence by Indra, the Chalukya 
or Solanld by Brahma, the Parihar ]iy Siva, and finally 
the Chauhan by Vislum. The last of these was four-armed 
like the god himself- whence his name Chauhan and carried 
a weapon in each hand; he has been described as “lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, 
■with hair like jet, eyes rolling, and breast expanded”. The 
new- bom "warriors issued out agamst the demons but strove 
for a time in vain, eventually, however, the leaders of the 
Daily as were slain, and “the rest fled, not halting tiU they 
reached the depth.s of hell”. According to another version, 
the three that were first created, all failed to subdue the 
demons, and it was left to the Chauhan (single-handed) to 
kUl and disperse them. Be this as it may, “the success was 
hailed with .supreme delight in heaven; the gods rained do'wu 
ambrosia upon the victons, and the Brahmans were made 
happy”.’ This place {arbuda) is again mentioned in 
Malaga Pumna (CXIV), Vayu Piimna (XXV), Brahma 
Parana (I & II) and Vrshnu Puraim (IV). In Mahahharla 
( Pana Parva LXXXII), Dhaum5’-a tells yudliisthira about 
the sacred spots as thus: “ . . . .one must then go to Arhuda, 

1. Rajpiitana Gazetteer by K. i) Erskiue, p. 236. 
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Uie son of Himavat wliere there was a hole through the earth 
ill da3^s of old. There is the asylum of Vashishtha 

Mahabharaia period was succeeded by that of sixteen 
‘umliajanpadas of the early Bhudhist records and the region 
probably formed a part of Avanti Kingdom. 

Alexander and the Mauryas 

The dominions of Chandra Gupta Maurya comprised 
the area from Himalayas to Vindhyas and bay of Bengal 
to Arabian sea including the whole of Rajputana. Bindusara, 
the son and successor of Chandragupta maintained intact 
the vast empire which he had inherited from his father.' 
Ashoka’s empire extended even wider, covering Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan. Perhajis Sirohi region was under the 
Governor of Western provinces comprising Malwa, Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and headquartered at XJjjain. The dis- 
covery of Bhabru edict at Bairath further corroborates the 
extent of his rule in this region. V. A. Smith even suggests 
that ‘Ashoka may have been residing at one of the Bairat 
monasteries when he caused this unique document to be 
prepared.’ Saurashtra which was a province of Chandra- 
gupta’s empii-o and probably included Sirohi region, was 
govcnicd by his provincial Governor Pushya Giipta. After 
Ashoka’s death, it ajipears that the kingdom was divided 
among his grandsons Dasarath and Samprati, the fornier 
taking the eastern and the latter the western provinces; 
Samprati, who iierhaps retained his capital at Ujjain for 
sometime and then shifted to Patliputra, is said to be a 
zealous patron of Jainism. Inscription in the Jain temple 
at Nadlai (in former Jodhpur State), and a Jain manuscript 
found in a temple at Nadol further sujiports his mfluence 
in this region. “Almost all ancient Jain teiniJes or monu- 
ments of milaiown origin are ascribed by the popular voice 
to Samprati, who is, in fact, regarded as a Jain Ashoka”. ^ 

“Jain texts treat Samprati as a patron of Jainism 
almost in the same light as Budhist texts treat Asoka. Ac- 
cording to Jinaprabhasuri, he ruled at Pataliputra as ‘lord 
of Bharata with its three continents, and was the great 
Arlumla to establish Viharaa for Srainmvas even in non- 


] . 'Jlie History & Culture of Indian People Vol. II-Tho Ago of Imperial 
Unity, p. 70. 

2. Early History of India by V. A. Smith, p. 202. 
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Aryan countries.” The dominions of Samprati probably 
also included Avanti and Western jlndia.i 

Pushyamitra, the able and ambitious officer of Bri- 
hadratha, the last prince of the Mamya djmasty, success- 
fully overthrew his master and established the Sunga djmasty. 
While he was yet struggling to retain the usm’ped territory, 
the onslaughts of Kharewala {about 165 B. 0-), king of 
Kaliaga, befell him. Another serious challenge to his power 
was made by Menanders the Bactrian, in the latter years 
of his reign. His exploits suggest that the Sirohi region 
must have been among the territories annexed b}^ hun. 

After the mvasion of Alexander, the Sibis (a tribe) 
probably the Sivas of the Rigveda, of whose homeland was 
Panjab, migrated towards Rajputana and probablj^- passing 
through this region, settled around Madhyamika, modem 
Nagari near Chittor. Dr, Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya records: 
“The. Sibis are evidently identical yith the Siboi of the 
Greek writers who locate the country between the Indus 
and the Chenab. Their coins belonging to the 2nd century 
B. C., bear the legend Majhamikaya-Sibi Janapadasa show- 
mg that they occupied Madhyamika near Chittor, where 
evidently they had migrated sometimes after the invasion 
of Alexander’s. The script of the coins struck by them 
at Majhamikaya do not put them earlier than the latter 
half of the fust century B. C. This tribe had a republican 
constitution. Another tribe which migrated from Panjab 
to Bajputana and settled near Jaipur was Malvas. Malvas 
came in clash with their neighbour, the Uttamabhadras, 
about the beginning of the second century A. D.**, though 


1. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. II-The Age of 
Imperial Unity, p. 89-90. 

2. “Some historians are prone to hold that it -vvas Demetrius who first 
invaded Pushyamitra’s territory and Slenander was only a later in- 
vader. However, V.A. Smith in his Early History of India mentions 

“He (ilenander) annexed the Indus Delta,, the peninsula of Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) and some other territories on the "Western coast; occupied 
Mathura on the Jimma; besieged Madliyamilva (now Hagari near Chitor) 
in Bajputana, invaded Saketam in Southern Oudh: and tlrreatened 
Patliputra, the Capital.” 

3. Early History of HorthTndia by Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, p. 41. 

4. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. II-The Age of 
Imperial Unity, p.f 164. 
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Dr, Sudliakar Chattopadhj’^aya disagrees this date. 

Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana (the Kshaharata 
chief) whose rule extended as far north as Ajmer and Raj- 
putana^ and included Katliiawad, south Gujrat^ Westerji 
Malu'a^ etc., spoused the cause of Uttambhadras and went 
to their succour. This suggests that Nahapana might have 
been an overlord of the Uttambhadras. His coins and 
most of the inscriptions show that he enjoyed the title of 
Raja, Kshatrapa and also Maliahshatrapa. The inscrip- 
tions of his son-in-law and general, Ushavadata, record the 
latter s benefactions in places which were presumably in- 
Guded in Nahapana’s realm. “Not onty did Southern 
Gujrat, Northern Konkan from Broach to iSopara and the 
Aasik and Poona districts form parts of his dominion; but 
/rr have stretclied much further iiortli. Surashtra 
(Kathiawar), Kukura (a region in the south of Rajputana), 
Akara (East Malwa)^ and_ Avanti (Western Malwa) and even 
ushkara in Ajmer in Central Rajputana were also incorpo- 
rated m his kingdom.?’2^ Afterwards, Gautamiputra 

oataJtarni wrested from him many of these territories. It 
TV necessary that Gautamiputra fouglit with 

iS aliapana personally. Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman 
annexed from Pulumayi II most of the territories 

which Pulumayi s father had wrested from the Kshaharatas 

some years ea,rher. Tiie J unagadh inscripti on of Ru dradaman 
records the place names, which of course, present some diffi- 

nnll'T tbis inscription, it may be 

Westiru’MJr (1 and 2) Eastern and 

of ^ district on tlie upper Narmada south 

Mblv I 7 r «Wc of the Vindhva range, jiro- 

(4 anVil t ancient Mahi.smati, modern Mandliata, 

war df around Rie Gulf of Cambay and Kathia- 

putmL. (8) Cn^ch Tg^aml lOI Sind’'^""!' 

tion nf 7 ^ ,} '^nmo adiaccnt por- 

that ti e I > ® not unlikely 


Tnrh ni.trfory of Nortli India by SwcUiakar CliattopaclIijTnya, p, 

2. A C<Mnprehensh-o TTistorj^ of India Vol. IT, p. 279. 

3. {bid p. 282. 
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Guptas ancl After 

The political disintegration that followed the disso- 
lution of the Kusliana empire continued upto the beginning 
of 4th cent ’ry A. D. and resulted in the set up of small 
kingdoms and autonomous tribal states in northern India. 
The Gupta dynasty that arose subsequent!}'-, subdued many 
of these weaklings bringing them together under the standard 
of Gujita Emphe. We have practicallj'- no details about 
Chandragupta, the first ruler of this dynasty, though the 
picture emerges somewhat clear duruig his successor, Sa- 
mudragupta. Samudi-agupta made extensive conquests 
but it is doubtful whether he subjugated the western 
RajjDutana. Defining the extent of Samudragupta’s 
empire. Dr. R. C. Majumdar writes, “It comprised nearly 
the whole of Northern India, with the exclusion of Kashmir, 
western Panjab, western Rajputana, Sindli and Gujrat, 
and included the highlands of Chattisgarh and Orissa with 
a long stretch of territory along the eastern coast extending 
as far south as Chingleput, and probably even further”^ . 
V. A. Smith, vho calls Samudragupta as Indian Napoleon, 
suggests that the free tribes of Rajputana and Malwa were 
attached to his empire by bonds of subordinate alliance.'s 
A. S. Altekar further adds, “the fact that no monuments 
of the Gupta rule have been found in Rajputana or beyond 
Mathura shows that the Gupta’s could hardly exercise any 
effective control over these republics”3. However, the Gupta 
empire under Chandragupta II or Chandragupta Vikrama- 
ditya as he is generally known, extended as far as Gujarat 
and the discovery of coins of his successor, Kumara Gupta I 
in Sirohi region prove some sort of relation with this terri- 
tory. The two silver coins found in the Shohi State bear 
the device of peacock and are very much defaced.4 

Skanda Gupta succeeded Kumara Gupta I and had 
to face Huna invasions at the outset of his reign. Toramaiia 


1. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. III-The Classical 
Age, p. 12. 

2. Early History of India V.A. Smith, p. 303. 

3. The Vakataka-Gui)ta Age edited by R.C. Jlajuiudar and A.S. Altekar, 
p. 33. 

4. History of Sirohi Raj by Lala Sitarani, 
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who made inroads either on the close of 5tli century or the 
beginning of the sixth, is a controversial personality . W^hile 
Stein Konow holds that ho, was a Huna, Dr. Jayaswal, Sir 
Aurel Stein and Fleet are of the opinion that he was a Kushana. 
Dr. R.. C. Majunidar’si nan-atioii may suggest a possibility 
of his ieing a ruler of a separate state in Pan jab. Whatever 
may be the truth, his coins testify that his rule extended 
over parts of D, P., Rajputana, Panjab and Kashmir.2 He 
was succeeded by his ambitious son Mihirkula, who overran 
the territory as far as Gwalior as is evident from the ins- 
cription dated the 15th year of his reign.3 Narasinha Gupta 
Baladitya who was the Gupta long occupying the imperial 
throne suffered humiliation and paid triljute to Mihirkula 
but later on saved the imperial glory and defeated the Huna. 
Acaste-Kumbis-in the Sirohi district still suffix Huna to 
their names and the Gaddhiya coins found in Sirohi State 
are ascribed to the Huna period. 

It was perhaps at this troublesome period that Yaso- 
dharaman rose steadily to power at Malwa, defeated the 
forces of Mihirkula and gave a blow to the already tottering 
Gupta empire. This rebellious act perhai)s gave rise to the 
several powerful feudatory principalities-Maukharies, the 
later Guptas, Maitrakas, Kalachuris, and the Gurjaras. 
The last mentioned of these, i.e., Gurjaras, 4 established 
their political hold around Jodhpur,- and the territory of 
their kingdom came to be loiown as Gujaratra. Harichandra, 
the founder of this kingdom about the middle of the sixth 
century, was Brahmana. It is said that he had two wives- 
one Brahmana and another a Hshatriya. The sons bom 
from the former became Pratiliara Brahmanas while that 
of the latter became the founders of the royal line of the 
Pratiharas. It is difficult to surmise whether the Sirohi 


1. fho Vakatiika-Guijta Age edited by R.O. Majuindnr, p. 182. 

2. Tiic History and Culture of Hie Indian I>eoplo Vol. Ill-Tho Classical 
Age, p. 35. 

3. lAirf, p.37. 

4. There is keen eonlrovcrsy about the origin of the Gurjaras. WIn'Jo 

Boincliold 1 hut they belonged to a foreign slodc and came to India 
m the train of Hunas and advanced gradually from Panjab to Rai 
putana and hence to Gujarat, others believe that they wore indi 
genous people. ' - 
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region remained under the Gurjaras of Mandor or under 
the rulers of Yallabhi which was a powerful independent 
kingdom exercising suioreinacy over Northern Gujarat and 
a part of Malwa.i In a conflict between the ruler of Val- 
labhi and Harsha, the Gurjara of Broach probably in coali- 
tion with the jis^rGnt Gurjara dynasty at Mandor, helped 
the Vallabhi ruler against Harsha. It is again controversial 
whether Harsha’s empire included VaUabhi and Gurjaratra 
territory. It is partly solved when we learn from Hiuen- 
Tsang that Mo-la-po situated to the east of Mahi river was 
a powerful kingdom and the kingdoms of Anandpura 
(Ahmedabad district,) IC-i-ta (Kutch or Karra district) and 
Su-la-cha (Kathiawar peninsula) were subjeet to it. “Mo- 
la-po denotes the western part of Malwa with its dependent 
states and Vallabhi covers the whole western region south 
of Rajputana.”2 Hiuen-Tsang mentions Pi-lo-mo-lo as the 
capital of Gurjara kingdom which has been identified by 
some scholars as the modern Bhinmal in Jalore district bor- 
dering the Sirohi district. If this site is assumed as correct, 
the inclusion of Sirohi region in Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom 
during that period is bejmnd dispute. 

An inscription dated 625 A. D. found at Basantgarh 
in Pindwara tahsil of the Sirohi district alludes to the exis- 
tence of a suzerain king Yarmalat and his feudatory Bajjila, 
Yajrabhata, father of Bajjila was also a feudatory of the 
same king. It has been further stated that Bajjila imotect- 
ed Mount Arbuda (Mount Abu) and his capital was Vata 
(i. e. Basantgarh). The place has a fort on a hillock with 
impressive ramparts, and several gates, but almost every 
thing in a ruinous state now. Unfortunately, we Imow 
nothing about this king Yarmalat but it is not likely that 
Hiuen-Tsang, who passed through this region, referred to 
his kingdom as 0-ch-li.^ 

Faramaias 

The earliest known epigraphic record of the Paramarag 
connect them with the families of the Bashtrakutas of Deccan 


1. The History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. III-The Class’ cal 
Age, p. 104. 

2. ibid, -p.lU. 

3. The History and Culture of Indian People Vol. HI-Thc Classical 
Age, p, 164. 
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but in tlio inscriptions issued after the second quarter of 
the eleventh century, they trace their origin from fire-pit 
at Mount Abu. The. basis for thisi is perhaps the story 
related by Padinagupta Parimaia^ in the later part of the 
tenth century. According to this story, sage Vashishtha, 
in order to recover his Kainadhemi {wish-granting cow) 
from Vishwamitra who had stolen it, performed a yajna at 
Mount Abu and b}^ his holy incantations and offerings, a 
hero sxwang out of the fire who recovered the cow from the 
sage Vishwamitra and returned it to his creatoi-. Vashishtha, 
in recognition of this service, gave him the name Paramara 
meaning ‘ Slayer of the enem 3 ’^’ and made him khig. 

Whatever may have been the motive.? beliind sucli a 
story, it must have helped the Parainaras to put tliem- 
selves dn co-pcdastal to the other Rajput dynasties, who 
also sought mythical origins to glorify their pedigree. 

The Pratihara kingdom established some 400 years 
back was gradually disintegrating during lOth-llth century 
and the Raslitrakutas conquered Malwa and man_y other 
parts from them. Some of these conquered territories wore 
perhaps handedover bj'’ the Rashtrakutas to their followors- 
the Paramaras. However, after the death of Rashtrakuta 
Krishna III, the Paramara Siyaka II threw off his allegiance 
and plundered Manyakheta, the capital of Rashtrakutas 
and thus earned the credit of- achieving^ an independent 
status. Munja, also loiown as Utijala and Vakpatiraja II 
succeeded Siyaka II sometime between 972 A. I), and 974 
A. R. He further expanded the vast kingdom Avliich he 
had inlierited, by frequent coinpaigns. He defeated tlie 
Guhilas of jMewar and attacked the Cliauhans of Nadula. 
Alount Abu was at this time, under Sobhita, the Oliauhan 
ruler of Kadol who liad. wrested it from the Mularaja 1 of 
Gujarat.^ It was during Baliraja,"! the son and smccs^or 
of Sobhita that Munja made a severe attack on the Guliilag 


1. The History and Oultiire of Indian People IV-TJie Age of 
Imperial Kanauj, p, 93. 

Pudm.agiipta alias Pariniula w.is Ibc author of iNavasulisunkaeliaritii- 

3. hiirly Chauluin Dpia.sties by Dr. Dasharntbu Slinrm.a, p. 122. 

4. The .THstory and C.dtnrc of the Indian People A^ol. IV-The A-m of 

Impenal Kanauj, p. f)G. ' = 
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of Mewar and took possession of Mount Abu from the Chau- 
hans. “The conquered territories were devided between 
the })rinces of the Paramara dynasty for efficient adminis- 
tration. Munja’s sons Aranyaraja and Chandana were made 
the governors respectively of Mount Abu and Jabalii^ura 
modern Jalore, in Jodhpur (now a district of Rajasthan 
adjoining Sirohi). His nephew Dusala, son of Sindhuraja, 
was placed in charge of Bhillamala or Srimala, modern 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur (now in Jalore district). Successors of 
these princes ruled, their respective territories for many 
years. 

Munja further led invasions against Mularaja of 
Chalukya dynasty, king of Anahilpataka, the latter met 
a crushing defeat and fled to Marwar with his family. Munja 
was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja sometime between 
993 and 998 A. D. His son Bhoja succeeded him about 
1000 A, D, Bhoja came in clash with Chamundaraja (son 
and successor of Mularaja of Chaluk 3 '-a djmasty) and the 
latter was forced to give up his insignia when he passed 
through Malwa. Chamundaraja was succeeded first by 
Durlabharaja and then by Bhimadeva I in or about 1022 
A. D. Bhimadeva I wrested Mount Abu from the Paramara 
Dhandhuka who was a protege of Bhoja. Hence Bhoja 
sacked Ins capital AnahillaiDataka. This Dhandhuk was 
fourth^ in the line of Aranyaraja who was the son of Vakpati 
Munja referred to above, and was appointed Governor of 
Mount Abu with Chandravati as its capital. Bhinia I posted 
Vimala of the Pragvata family as his Governor at Mount 
Abu who built there the famous temple of Adinath. Dhan- 
dhuka seems to have gained favour of the Chaluk 3 ''a Bhima I 
through Yimala who restored the former territories of Abu 
region- to liim. He had three sons-Pprnapala, Dantivarman 
and Krishna TI and a daughter Lahini who was married to 
Vigraharaj and remained with her brother Purnapala at 
Vasantgarh after her husband’s death. She is said to have 
rebuilt the Sun-god temple there. The well built by her is, 
still called Lanavava (Lahini’s well). Dhanduk was suc- 
. ceeded bj’- Purnapala, who is known to have been ruling in 


1. Tlic History and Culture of the Indian People Vol. W-Tlie Age of 
Imperial Kanauj , p. 116, 

2. The fii'st three were: Krishanaraja, Dharanivaroha and iMahipala alias 
Dhruvabhata. See The Struggle for Empire, p. 72. 
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1042 A. D. as an independent chief of Abu. However, 
an inscription dated 1062 A, H. at Abu shows that the 
area again passed under Bliima I of Gujarat and at one time 
or other it remained a part of Chalukya kingdom till the 
end of the 13th century. 

Purnapala was succeeded by Dantivarman and Krlshna- 
raja II. 

Dantivarman’s son Yogaraja succeeded Krishnaraja 
II and the next successor was Ramadeva, son of Yogaraja. 
Kakaladeva, son of ICrishnaraja II, appears to have usurped 
the throne from Ramadeva and was succeeded by his (Ka- 
kaladeva’s) son Vikrama Singh who seems to have defied 
the Chalukyas and was imprisoned by Kumarapala. Ku- 
marapala placed Yasodhavala, son of Ramadeva, on the 
throne of Abu who probably ruled from 1145-1150 A. D. 
Yashodhavala fought against Ballala (King of Malava) on 
behalf of Kumarapala and killed him. Yashodhavala was 
succeeded by his son Dharavarsha about 1163 A. D. 

Bharavarsha was a powerful ruler. He and his younger 
brother Prahaladan helj^ed Kumarapala and Ajayapala 
(successor of Kumarapala) many a time against the neigh- 
bouring enemies. Probably after the death of Kumarapala, 
Rana Singh, son of the imprisoned Vikram Singh referred 
to above, usurped the territory of Mount Abu but restored 
it to Dharavarsha after a short while. Prithviraja III 
who invaded the territory of Bhima II of Gujarat was re- 
pulsed by Dharavarsha. He, however, suffered a defeat 
at the hands of Khusvav, a general of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
near the foot of Mount Ab\i. He also helped Viradhavala 
of Gujarat against an attack of Sultan Iltutmash. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother Prahaladana, 
the author of the drama Partha-parahramal and founder 
of the cit}^ of Prahaladanimr (modern Palanpur). He was 
succeeded by Som Singh, son of Dharavarsha, sometime 
before 1230. Dimng his period the temple of Neminath 
called L^mavaslii Avas built by Vastupala (1230 A.D.). 

Recapitulating the other ramifications of the Paramara 
dynasty in the neighbourhood at this time, the two at 


1. Tlic tbenxo of Uio drataa is connected witlx Arjuna and tlio Virata, 
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Jalore and Bhinmal (now in Jalore district), stand foremost. 
As referred to above, Chandana, son of Munja was placed 
as governor of Jalore. The last knovai ruler in this line was 
Kumtapala; the other being Devaraja, Aparajita, Vijjala, 
Dharavarsha and Visala. In the later part, of the 12th 
century, the territory passed on to the Chauhan ICirtipala 
of Nadol. The Paramara dynasty at Bhinmal was fouiided 
by DiLsala, the son of Sindhuraja. In the early years of the 
13th century, this territorj'’ was conquered by the Chauh'ans 
of Southern Marwar. 


MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

With the defeat of Prithviraj Chauhan, the Muslim 
power began to establish itself in India. What Qutb-ud-din 
had conquered, his successors endeavoured to consolidate. 
Gujarat had already suffered a severe defeat and other Hindu 
rulers were in constant fear. At Chandravati, Paramara 
Som Smgh was succeeded by Krishnaraja and then by 
Pratap Singh. 

Samar Singh, tiro Guhila of Mewar had wrested 
Mount Abu from Krishnaraja (father of Pratap Singh) but 
he could not hold it for long, for Pratap Smgh reconquered 
it with the helx5 of Vaghela Sarangadeva sometime between 
1285 and 1287 A.D. It is thus probable that Pratap Singh 
ruled as a feudatory of Sarangadeva. He was succeeded by 
his son Arjuna who is known to have been ruling in 1290 
A.D. 


A solitary inscription at Barman in the Sirohi district, 
dated V. S. 1356, indicates that Vihramasimha Paramara, 
son and successor of Prataxiamalla Paramara ruled at Chand- 
ravati up to this date and the territory of Chandravati and 
Mount Abu passed on to the Chauhans^ between this date 
and V. S. 1372. But at the same time it can not be denied 
that some x^arts of Sirolii district w^ere under the control of 
Chanhans during this x3eriod. This is corroborated by the 
recent discovery® of a Chahamana inscription at Barlut in 
Sirohi district. It is engraved in Hagari characters on' a 
stone .slab kojit in the Santinatha temple. The inscription 


.1. Early Cliaiilian Dyiin.stic.s by Pr. D.asbaratlia Sharrna, p.l7o-76. 
2. Indim Archaeology — Review' 1958-59, p.60. 
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wliicli is in Sanskrit is divided in three parts. The, first 
part, dated in V. S. 1283, Jyeshfha Sudi 8, Thursday, in the 
reign of Songira (Jalore) Chaliamana Maharanaka Udaya- 
simha mentions Yasodhira as the Icings’ minister and re- 
cords that Rajan Abhata, alongwith his sons, made certain 
gifts in favour of Santinatha and of the Mananasimha-- 
Vihara for the merit of Rao Mananasimha, the son of Gaja- 
simha of Mandore and the grandson and the great-grandson 
respectively of Alhana and Asaraja of Nadula. The second 
part dated Vihrama 1330, Plialgun 8i(di 11, Sunday (18th 
February A. D. 1274) in the reign of Mahamandalesvara 
Chachigadeva, states that Rao Abhata, alongwith his sons, 
built the Mananasimha-Vihara for the merit of Rao Manana- 
simha. The third part refers to some pious deeds of Sree 
Padmasimha of the Pragvata commmhty and to Purna- 
bhadra-suri of Brihadgachchha. The first part corroborates 
Sri Dasharatha Sharnia’s genealogy of the Nadol house of 
Chahamanas. Yasodhira must have been Yasovira, the 
able minister of Udayasimha. Wliat was the meritorious 
service rendered bj^ Mananasimha (Manavasimlia) ? we 
precisely do not know. The definite conclusion that can be 
draw'n from this discovery is that some parts of this distiict 
were already under the Chauhans of Nadula and that they 
had great reverence for Jainism. 

Deoras 


Paramaras Kumtapala and Viranarayana of Jalore 
and Siwana resi)ectivcly w^ere betrayed by their servants 
and the tenitorics passed on to Earttii^ala Chauhan wdioso 
son and successor ^vas Samrasimha, Ho died around 1205 
A. D. and was succeeded by his son Udayasimha. The 
descendants of Manavasimha, the elder son of Samrasimha 
became the founder of Dcora line at Ohandravati and Abu. 
Ur. Dasharatha Sharma remarks, “Pratapamalla’s (son of 
Afanavasimha) son, Vijada, known also as Dasasyandana or 
Dasaratha, probably laid the foundations of the Deora kingdom 
of tJic Abu area, first by operating as a captain of Ghachiga- 
deva s (son of Udayasimha) forces and later on by making 
new conquests on liis owm account. In the Delwara ins- 
cription of V. S. ].377, he is described ns the lord of Maru- 
mandala.”^ Vijada must have come to the throne about 
V. S. 1340 and the Tonkra inscription (in Sirohi district) 


1 . Early Cltnnlmn Djaiastios by Dr. Dasbarntlia Sliannn, p. 174 . 
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mentioning a certain Vijada in V. S. 1232 iiiiglit be allu- 
ding to some other person of the same named 

Bijad had four sons by his queen iS[amallado\d — La- 
vanyakarana, Lundha, Laksmana and Lunavarman. G. H. 
Ojha mentions that the eldest son Lavauyakama died duL’- 
ing his father’s life time. However Dr. Dashratha Sharma, 
disagrees and holds the view that he was successor of Bijad. 
He further mentions that as a result of the onslaughts of 
Alauddhi Khilji over the Ohauhan principalities of SiAvana, 
Sanchore and Jalore, thousands of them must have sought 
refuge with Lavanyakarna, his small jariiicipahty being 
the only island of safety in the sea of troubles that seem to 
be engulfing the Chauhans everywhere.® Namsi narrates 
the story of the occupation of Abu by the Chauhans as 
folloAvs: “formerly the Paramaras ruled at Abu. Rawal 
Kanliadadeva was then the ruler of Jalore. It was then that 
Devada Vijada’s sons, JasAvant, Samara, Luna, Lumbha, 
Lakhaand Tejsi settled doAvn near the SirariAYa hUl, which 
is not far from Sirohi. They x^ossessed no land. So they 
decided to capture Abu somchoA\^ At that time a bard of 
the Paramaras came to them. They entertained InmAvell 
and he carried to the Paramara ruler of Abu the projDosal 
that the Paramaras should marry the tAA^enty-five daughters 
of the Chauhans. They agreed but deshed one of the 
Chauhan brothers as a surety. Luna accompanied the bard 
in that capacity. He stayed Avith the Paramara chief and 
tAAnnty-five Paramara bridegrooms set out to marry the 
Chauhan maidens Avith a small entourage. Twenty-five 
Chauhan youths disguised themselves as brides and on re- 
ceiAung a. set signal killed the tAA’’enty-fivc Paramara bride- 
grooms. The rest of the Paramaras aaLo Avere Ijy that time 
under the influence of strong drinks, Avere easily done to 
death and neAvs was sent to Luna thi’ough a bard. As soon 
as he heard it; he told the Paramara chief that Abu belonged 
to Chauhans and that he would kill him, as his brothers had 
killed , the other Paramaras. This led to a fight in which 
both of them died. In the meanAA''hile, the Chauhans reached 
Abu and captured it.”® 


,1. SarlyChaubanBynastiesby'Dr.Das'haratha Sharma,!). 174. ' 

2 . {iid, 

8. Quoted from l)r. l)asharatha Sharma*a Sarty Cihauhau Lynasties, p. ltd. 
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Lumblia 

The acce^^ted dale of Lunibha’s oocujjation of. the 
territories round Abu and Ghaiidravati Is 1311. A. D. (1368 
V. S.) though Nainsi gives this date as 1159 A. D. An ins- 
cription of the time of Lumblia dated 1320 A. D. (1377 V. »S.) 
in the Aehaleshwar temple records that the country was 
accjuired by his own valour. Lumblia is said to have ins- 
talled his and his queen’s statues in the Aehaleshwar tenijjle. 
He abolished many vexatious pilgrim taxes levied by the 
Paramara rulers. Devi Shah Avas his Chief Minister. 

Two inscriptions in Vimal Shah temple (1372 and 

1373 V. S. or 1315 and 1316 A. D.) mention the name of 
Lumbha’s two sons — ^Tej Singh and Tchunaka. Tej Singh 
ruled from 1320 A. D. (1377 V. S.) to 1336 A. D. (1393 V. S.) 
Avith Ghandravati as his capital. He endoAA’^cd three villages- 
Jhabatu, Jyaluli and Tejalapura to the temple of Vashishtha, 
thoAigh he himself might have been a Saiva like his father. 
He Avas succeeded by his son ICanliadadcA^a in 1336 A. 13. 
(1393 V. S.) and then by Samant Singh in 1343 A. D. Kan- 
hadadeva repaired the neAV temple of Vashishtha at Abu. 
After Samant Singh the rule passed over to Salkha, son of 
Telnmaka, Salkha Avas succeeded by his son Haniiial in 

1374 A. H. and then by his (Salkha’s) grandson, Shivabhan 
in' 1392 A. D. popularly knoAvn as Sobha. Sobha founded 
the toAvn of Shivapmi (old Skohi, east of the jiresent toAvn 
of Sirohi) in 1405 A. D. (1462 V. S.) and built a fort on' the 
top of SiranAA'a hill. Sainsmal, son of Sobha, AAdio ascended 
the throne in 1424 A. D., founded the present toAvn of Sirohi 
tunniy years later (1425 A. D.,) abandoned the former, ,i. e., 
Chandra A’’ati and made it his capital. He ap 2 oears to have 
extended his dominion u^j to Mai Magra in the north bub no 
authentic material exists to mark the exact boundaries of 
his territories. 


Rana Kumbha of MoAvar and Sainsmal Avere contempo- 
raries and the former bemg an anibitious ruler, sent an army 
to Abu under Hodia Kar Singli, and established his sovereignty 
OA'er Abu, Vasantgarh and the contiguous areas. He is 
said to have built a castle at Vasantgarh and another at Abu 
(Achalgarh) and also a tank and a temple of Kumbhaswami 
near the sluine' of Aehaleshwar in 1462 A. D. (1609 V. S.). 
The story of the occupation of Abu region by Kumbha and 
its subsw^uent recovery by Lakha is narrated by the local 
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chroniclers as follows: 

“Rana Kumbha of ]\Iewar, having been defeated by 
Qutb-ud-din of Gujarat, took refuge at Achalgarh and 
subsequently, when the Musalman ariiiy had rethed from 
his territories, refused to leave such a place of vantage, 
and had to be forciblj'- expelled by Lakha, the son 
and successor of Sains Mai, with the aid of troops from 
Gujarat and Malwa. This is the local story, and it is stated 
that, in consequence of this affair, Rao Laklia swore that no 
chief should ever be allowed on the hill — an oath wliich 
remained in force till 1836 when, through the intervention of 
Colonel Speirs (then Political Agent of Mewar), Maharana 
Jawan Singh was permitted to proceed to Abu on a pilgrima- 
ge to the temples. Since then the prohibition has been 
withdi’awn, and several chiefs of Raj putana now visit the place 
yearly.”! 

Whether Lakha recovered the territory of his oum or was 
assisted in the act by Qutb-ud-din is a matter to be considered. 
Laldia succeeded his father Sains Slal in 1451 A. D. At 
this time, Qutb-ud-din Alimad Shah or Ahmad Shah II had 
oeeux^ied the throne of Gujarat who was on unfriendly terms 
with Maharana Kumbha of Mewar. Sometime after 1457 
A. D. when he marched against Kumbha, he attacked Sirohi 
which was ruled by a relation of Maharana. After bmning 
Sirohi and ravagmg other towns on his way, Qutb-ud-dui 
besieged the famous fort of Kumbhalgarh, wliile his ally, 
Sultan Mahmud IChalji of Malwa advanced towards Chittor.'^ 

There is a xmssibility that Kumbha, ax)iu’ehciiding this 
attack, withdrew some of his contingents from Abu and this 
offered an opxJortunity for Laldia, who captured Vasantgarh 
and Abu. The forces of Qutb-ud-dhi might have assisted 
this action indirectly by harassing the troops of Kumbha 
in this region. 

Lakha is said to have fought another battle against 
Bhoja Solanld. The Solanld chronicles give this date as 
1.531 A. D. and add that Laklia was slain with his three 
sons and Bhoja with his five. However, Lakha had died 
long before this date. 

1. Rajputana Gazetteer, p.. 239. 

2. . The -History and Culture of the Indian Pesplo Voi. W^The Delhi 

Sultanate, p, ICl. 
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Lakha had seven sons-Jagmal, Haiimiir, TJda, Shanker, 
Pj-itliimj, Mandar and Kane Rao, and a daughter Champa 
Kiimari AN’ho A\ as married to Maharaiia Raimal of Mewar. 

Jagma 

.faginal came to power in 1483 A. 1). Ho is said, to 
have fought on (ho side of Rana Rai Mai of Mewar against 
a king of Delhi in 1474 A. D. (perhaps against Sultan Bahlol 
Lodi). The lattei' was routed and the liana so much pleased 
that lie gave one of his daughters to Jagmal, “conferring his 
title to Abu as her dower”. 

Minil-i-Sikand'iri meniians that in 1488 A. D. (892 H.) 
some mercliants were looted by the Raja of Sirohi “and had 
not left them even an old ]iair of trousers.” Mahmud Shah 
Regarha of Gujarat therefore, tlneatcJied the Raja and re- 
covered the looted merchandise. Jagmal • is also Said to 
have fought a battle against Malik Mazahid IChan of Jalore 
and made him a cai)tivc. 

He had five rpiecns. Rrom Anand Bai, daughter of 
ISIaharana Raisingh oflMewar, he had three sons — Aklieraj, 
Mcgjal and Duda and a daughter Padmavati who Avas 
maiaied to Maharaja Ganga of- Jodhpur. 

Akheraj I 

Akheraj I who succeeded Jagmal, ruled from 1523 
A. D. to 1533 A. D. His name is mentioned among' the 
rulers Avho joined the confideracy against Babar. Dr. G. N. 
Shaiuna j-emarlis that he escorted the Avounded Raiia Saiiga 
from the battle of Kliauua to a safer place, called BasAva.^ 
He uxu-st liaA-^c enjoyed a high rc]Autation even before tliis 
battle. K. D. Erskiuo Avrites “Aklia or Akhai Raj I, Avho 
has a local reputation for bravery, is said to have captured 
the Musalman governor of Jalore (releasing him only on 
payment of a heav3r ransom), and built (in 1525) the fort 
of Lohiana, Avhicli AA^as levelled to the ground in 1883-84 
and is iioav' represented by a village of Jaswantpui-a. His 
son and successor Rai Singh (ruled from 1533-1543 A. D.) 
conti'iA'ed to sa\^e • Chittor AAhen Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
laid a siege in 1635 A. D. Yir Vinod records that Rai Singh 
showed great valour and skill Avhen he Avas in the forces of 
• MarAA'ar and MoAvar, In 1643 A. D.'(16G0.V. S.) he invaded 


1. lileAvar and tlio Mughal Emperors, by Dr. G.ls*.' Siiarmajp, 134, 
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Bhimnal against Jalori Pathan and died there when an 
arrow struck him. He was succeeded by his brother Duda 
(ruled from 1543-1553 A. ID.) and the latter bjr Udai Singh, 
son of Rai Singh (ruled from 155.3-1562 A. D.'). Udai Singh 
died of small-pox and seven of his queens became sati 
after him. 

Man Singh H 

Man Singh, son of Duda succeeded Udai Smgh. He 
was in the attendance of the Maharana of Mewar at the 
time of Udai Singh’s death. Apprehending the danger for 
Man Singh and the gobbling of the Sirohi dominions by 
Rana, a trustworthy messenger, Sahmi Jaimal, was sent to 
Mewar to break the news to him in confidence. It is said 
that Man Smgh left the Rana’s court on the pretext of hunt- 
ing the wild pigs, reached Sirohi where his sardars accepted 
him as their ruler. Tliis action of Man Singh enraged Rana 
wdio demanded six villages from him. However, Man Singh, 
managed to satisfy him and sent him presents. By some 
historians, Man Singh is condemned for his wanton cruelty 
towards his minister Panchayan Paramara. He ruled tlie 
territor.y for about nine years. Muhnot Nainsi credits him 
for conquering the Kolis and amiexing their territory. About 
1572 A. D. he died at Mount Abu. It is said that Kalla 
Paramara who was a nephew of Pancha.yan referred to above 
and whom Man Singh had jioisoned, killed Man Singh and 
thus avenged the death of his uncle. Other.? believe that 
he was poisoned. On his death bed, he najmcl Surtan, son 
of Bhana, a descendant of Ucla (son of Lakha), as his 
successor. 

Maharao Surtan 

Surtan was only 12 years old when he came to the 
throne in 1572 A. D. Rani Baharmeri of the late Man Singh 
also lived with him but apprehending a possible clanger 
for her own son, she went away to hej’ parents. Deora Bija 
Harrajot, a minister of late Man Singh, saw his ovm interests 
in restoring the throne to the son of Man Singh and put 
Surtan aside. Suja, uncle of Surtan, smelt the conspiracy 
but was soon assassinated by Bija. 

After Suja’s death, Bija invited the son of Man Singh 
to Sirolii but the infant soon died, and finding himself in 
danger, Surtan also left Sirohi. The throne being vacant, 
Bija occupied it for himself. He was overthrown after 
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four moutlis by Deora. Kalla, a grandson of Maliarao Jagmal. 
Bija fled to Idar. 

Kalla tbus became tlie Mabarao of Sirobi and Deora 
sardars (Samra and Harraj) gathered round him. But sopn 
dissensions arose among them and these sardars invited Bijai 
to collaborate with Surtan and overthrow Kalla. Bija 
agreed and a battle ensued about a Kos from village Barman 
between Hamavat and Bija, the former was killed l)y Kalla. 
Perhaps assistance w'as also sought from Malik Khan of Jalore 
against. Kalla on the condition to surrender iom pdroanas of 
Siyana, Baragaon, Lohiana and Dodial. The final battle 
was fought and won near Kalandri about the year 1574 
A.D. Bija was pardoned by Surtan for his past perfidy. 
Thus for the second time, Surtan occupied the throne at the 
age of 15 with Bija as Chief Minister. 

Akbar had adopted the policy of expansion and it was 
in 1673 A.D., perhaps just after the first accession of Bao 
Surtan that Sirohi came in direct conflict with the Mughals. 
Wlien Akbar was on his expedition to Gujarat, he had sent a 
force in advance under Mir Muhammad Khan. When 
Muhammad Khan reached Sirohi, the P^aja of that place 
jn’ofessed subjection and obedience, and sent some Rajputs 
as envoys to wait upon liim. The envoys having delivered 
their message, Muhammed Khan gave them an appropriate 
answer and fine robes and then, “according to the etiquette 
observed among the people of India”, slow them Avith his own 
hand. At this moment, one of the Rajputs “ stabbed the Khan 
in the breast, the wnapon piercing througlr to his back under 
the shoulder; the assasin was immediately cut down, and the 
Khan’s wound, having been promptly attended to, liealed in 
fifteen days. When the emperor himself arrived at Sirohi, 
“eighty Rajputs in a temple and seventy in the Raja’s house 
stood ready to perform the vow they had made to die. In 
a few' moments tliey wnre all killed. Dost Muhammad, son 
of Tatar Khan, perished in the Raja’s house”. Commissariat, 
describing the Gujarat expedition of Aldmr, remarks, “passing 
b}' Mirfha, the royal camp arrived at Sirohi, where a mui'- 
derous attack had been made by Deora Rajput on the Khan-i- 
Kalan wlien he was jiassing througli. Akbar ordered a 
charge to be made on the Rajputs at Sirolji to punish them 
for the offence and in this skirmish aljont, 150 of t hem w'cre 
slain.^ 


t. History of Gujarat Vo], I,p .'>07. 
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In 1576 A.D. wlien Bao Surtan assumed hostile 
attitude, Akbar sent an army to subdue him under Rao 
Rai Singh of Bikaner. . Surtan killed several relations of 
Rai Singh and then retired to Abu hills. In the meanwhile, 
Sirohi was captured and Abu was subsequentl 3 ’' surrendered. 
Rai Singh, leaving a garrison at Abu, took the Deora to 
Akbar’s com’t.^ 

In 1580, Mughal Empire was dhdded into inovinces. 
Ajmer was one Such province (Suba) and Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Smohi were made suborduiate to it. 
Commissariat however, mentions that Sirolii was one of the 
larger feudatory principalities attached to the Mughal 
jSw&a of Gujarat. 

When Rai Singh Chandrasen, a graudsoij of Rao Maldeo 
jproceeded to Gujarat, thi’ough Shohi, Bija waited upon him 
and wanted the thi'one of Sirohi to be restored to himself 
in heu of which it was stipulated that half the State will be 
made over to Akbar. Rai Singh, on the other hand, asked 
Surtan that he would be relieved of all the troubles fi’om the 
side of Bija if he surrendered half of the State to Akbar. 
Sui’tan agreed and Madan Pal was posted with an army of 
500 soldiers to govern the emperor’s territory. Thus half 
of the Sirohi State became Khalsa. 

After the death of Udai Singh of Mewar, trouble arose 
in that State and the disgruntled Jagmal approached Akbar. 
His case was redeemed and being qualified for the tin-one of 
Sirohi, firman was issued in 1683 A.D. putting him in 
occupation of half of the Shohi State. 

Now, both Surtan and Jagmal ruled over Sirolii. For 
sometime things went on well but soon dissensions arose. 
One day in Surtan’s absence, Bija and Jagmal attacked the 
seraglio but were repulsed. Fearmg fatal consequences 
of the abortive attempt, Jagmal left Sirohi, reached Dellii 
and from there a contingent mider Maharao Rai Singh of 
Jodhpur was sent by Akbar sometime in 1583-84 to subdue 
Sm’tan. Surtan left Sirohi and rethed to Mt. Abu. Jagmal 
occupied Sirohi and marched towards Achalgarh. A battle 


1. However, Coma''issariat believes that the Deora wJio had shown signs 
of disaffection yielded to persuation and rendered personal homage 
to the Emperor. “History of Gujarat” Vol 11, p. 9. 
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ensued near Datani, and Jagmal, E.ai Singh and several men 
of tlie imperial forces Avere lulled, though Ahul Fazal states 
that Jagmal and Rai Singh were killed in the palace. 

Another expedition Avas sent in 1588 A.D, agamst 
Suilan by Akba]- under Mota Raja Udai Singh of MarAA^ar. 
Bija, the sole prime mover of the hitriguo AA^as killed at 
Vasthan and Mota Raja Udai Singh put Kalla on the tlu’one 
of Sirohi. But as soon as he turned his back, Surtan camo 
doAvn to Sh’ohi from Mount Abu and captured the capital. 

Ont!e he is said to have been taken by treacheiy to 
JasAvant Singh of Jodhjnir Avho took him to Akbar’s court. 
“He AAns instructed to perform that profound obeisance, 
from AA^hich none AA^ere exempted. But the haughty Deorah 
readied, ‘His life aaus in the king’s hands, his honour in his 
OAA’ii; he had neA'^cr boAved the head to mortal man, and 
neA’^er AA^ould’. As JasAA’^ant Singh had pledged himself for 
his honourable treatment, the officers of the ceremonies 
endeavoured bj^ strategem to obtain a constramed obeisance, 
and instead of iiitroducing him as usual, they shoAA^ed him a 
AAicket, Imee high, and A^’ery Ioav oA’-erhead, by Avhich to 
enter, but, putting his feet foremost, his head AA^as the last 
part t(j apjjear. This stubborn ingenuity, his j3oblo bearing and 
liis long protracted resistance, added by JasAvant Smgh’s 
pledge, AA'on the king’s favour; and he not only proffered him 
pardon, but AAdiatcA^er lands he might desire. Though the 
king did not name the return, Surthatr Avas AA’^ell aAvare of the 
terms, but he boldly and quickly rei)lied, ‘ What can 3 mur 
majesty bestOAv equal to Achalgarh ? Let me return to it, 
is all I ask.” 

“The king had the magnanimitj’^ to cojuply AAdth his 
request; Surthan Avas alloAved to retire to the castle of Abu, 
nor did he or aiiA* of the Deoras CAmr rank themsoh'es amongst 
the A'assals of the empire; but the^'^ haA^e continued to the 
pj esent hom a life of almost saA'age indcx^endcnce’’.^ 

Surtan is said to haAm fought fifty battlc.s. There 
is a controver.sy about the date of his death. While some 
historians assign it in 1610, others put it somcAAdiore between 
1020-22 A.D. 


1. Tod’s .A.tnml'! and Antiquities of Bajnsthan Yol. II, Chapter \T. 
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Baj Singh, the eldest son of Surtan succeeded him. 
Sur Singh, the yoimger brother of Raj Singh, became the 
cliief minister and being an ambitious man, entered into 
a consphacy ■with Surat Singh, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
to depose Raj Singh and instal himself on the throne of 
Sirohi. But these eml designs' soon filtered to Raj Singh, 
a sort of civil war follov’^ed resulting in tlie exile of Sur Singh. 

Prith^draj Siijawat, the next chief minister, was also 
a source of trouble to the rnler. The IMaharao was once 
successful in expelling Prithviraj from Sirolii but the latter 
again mtruded in the palace of the Maharao and slew him, 
HoAvever, the infant prince, Aldieraj II was protected from 
his clutches. Soon after the incident, Prithviraj had to 
retreat in the face of the brave resistance and Aldieraj II, was 
put on the throne of Sirohi. He avenged his father’s death 
by slaying Pritlivnaj but the latter’s son, Chanda, ravaged 
the country, seized Nimaj aiid defeated a body of Sirohi ti’oops 
sent against him. On Chanda’s death, his son Amar Singh 
remained in outlavvy for a time, and was driven away from 
the State. 

It is said that Udaibhan, the eldest son of Aldieraj 
usurped the throne in 1663 A.D. put his father in prison, but 
he was soon deposed idth the help of Maharao Paj Singh 
of Mai'war, a close friend of Mahai’ao iVkhei’aj. ‘‘The Maharao 
then retaliated bj' lulling both his son and his grandson”. 

At this juncture, the Blughal empire had been facing 
a crucial ordeal due to war of succession and princes Dara 
and Murad are said to have entered in correspondence wdth 
the Maharao. “It is evident from these nishans that Dara 
wanted to secure the alliance of the Blaharao, because he 
had an intention of humiliating his brother Mui’ad, and 
this corre.s]iondence a.s also the fact that Murad sent only one 
nislian, shows that Akhcraj was willing to take the part of 
Dara.”^ Dara while proceeding from Gujarat to Agra in 
order to encounter Aurangzeb, had made a short sojourn at 
Sirohi. 

Akhcra j died in 1673 A.D. and was .succeeded by his son 
Ddai Singh H, who 7'uled for a brief period of tv'o and half 
years and was then succeeded by his nephew Bairisal 1 (son 
of Udai Bhan, brother of Udai Singh) in 1076 A.D. 


I . History of Sirol li Raj by Lala Sita Bn in. 
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It was duiTOg the reign of Bamsal I that Ajit Singh, 
sonofJaswant Singh cf Mai war, was "brought hy Soiling and 
others to Sirolii to Jaswant Singh’s widow Anand Kan war 
Deori, and was concealed at Kalandri^ for some time. When 
Akbar, son of Aurangzeb rebelled, Bairisal was asked to 
capture or kill the rebel, should he enter his territory. Bairisal 
is said to have died in 1697 A.D. but the date is controversial. 
He was succeeded by Chhatrasal sanietiines called Durjan 
Singh and then by Man Singh III, also IniowTi as Umed Singli. 
TJnied Singh died in 1749 and Avas succeeded by Prithvi Baj 
(1749-72), Taldit Singh (1772-81) and Jagat Singh (1781-82). 
He left four sons— Bairisal, Sagat Singh, Badai Smgh and 
Haidat Singh. 

Bairisal II came to the throne in 1782 A.D. His was 
a reign of turmoil and revolts. The ruler of Palanpur had 
wrested many villages of Sirohi. Maharao’s OAvn sirdars 
were busy in hatching inti’i^es and augment their jagirs. 
To meet this situation, Bairisal formed a powerful armj'^ 
(piuposed of Sindhi and Makrani Musalnians. An unsuccess- 
ful expedition was made against Palanpur. Soon after, 
the widoAA' of Thaknr Amar Singh of Landri and Thalcur 
Fav’ai Singh of Pindwara raised insuiTections which Avere 
])romptly foiled. He also incurred the displeasure of Man Singh 
c f Jodhpur. 

Bairisal II died in 1807 A.D. and was succeeded by 
I daibhan. The relations vuth Jodhpur further deteriorated 
in the .succeeding years with I’egard to the payment of ransom 
forced by Man Singh. In 1812, Sirohi AA’as plundered by the 
forces of JodJipur. Maharaja Bijai Singh of Jodhpur is said 
to have annexed a good deal of territory from the Dooras. 

VA Jien Man Singh was besieged in the fort of Jalorc by hi.s 
cousin Maharaja Bliiin Singh, the former sent hi.s AAofe and son 


Aiit Finyli Avns sont to llip village of ICalandri in Sirohi territory to tlio 
o'- (Japg'iji), as JiiH wife AVM a Palhrata. 
Kiiinf Jii niilcnrxi Dur disguised a.s a sam/as? look up ins residence 
keep a watch on the young Maliaraja. Ajit 


m 

was i) oHi 


u.rir n o''? “Ajnitr IIi.sloricf.l and Bfsoriptivc” 

hy IJ B. Sard;., p. mg ai.^o see Mancar.hi.Iiiool ' - ' " 

Bainlcaran Aso])a, p, 194, 


JtHias by Pt. 


<1- S. Gnhlot edited by S. S. 

taiiliioi and Ct. R. Parihnr, p. 09. 
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(CWiatar Singli) for safety to a village in Sirohi but tbe Bao 
(Bairisal) fearing to offend Bbim Singh, refused them shelter 
and this "was never forgiven. When Udai Bban, the son 
and successor of Bairisal was returning fi.’onl performing 
Ins father’s funeral obsequies on the banks of Ganges, he was 
seized by j\fan Singh (now Maharaja of Jodhj)ur) and was 
forced to pay ransom of five lakhs of rupees. Maharao 
retaliated this by invading some villages of Jodhpur 
State. During a punitive attack in 1818 A.D. b}’’ 
Muta Sahib Ghand, Udaibhan fled to hhls. ‘The capital 
was ransacked for eight days and the Jodhpur army went back 
with considerable booty. Seeing his country thus desolated, 
the Maharao now thought it safer in the interest 
of the State to pay off the ransom. The State treasuiy 
was empty and bankers \vere now coerced,”’ 

“Udaibhan’s tyiunny became unbearable, and alienated 
the affections even of his own Idnsmen. Moreover, he was 
never forgiven for signing away Deora independence Avhen kid- 
napped and earned aw^ay to Jodpoor. A convocation of 
nobles and principal inhabitants, therefore declared him 
unfit to rule, and approached his brother Slieo Singh who 
was then living in Nandia. Sheo Singh consented to take the 
•reigns of government into his hands.” ® 

Consequently, Sheo Singh acted as regent till Udaibhan 
spending 20 years in captivity, died in lBf8 A.D. 

BPuinsH pe:^iod 


Maharao Sheo Singh , * 

His reign can be divided into two periods 1 /2c)in 181 7-18T6 
A.D. 'when he acted as a regent and 18f6-1853 A.D. when he 
ruled as Maharao. 

A^_ has been mentioned in the preceding pages, the 
State had fallen in a .state of anarchy, the thahurs and petty 
chiefs feasting like vulture.s on the tottering and almost cru- 
mbled throne. Lawlessness was the order of the c^a3^ It was 


]. Lala Sita Ram’s History of Sirolii Raj, p. 220. 

2. Travels in Western India by Rt. CoJ. James Tod, p. 71. 
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tmder these circumstances that Sheo Singh covres]iond ed Math 
the Political Agent at Bavodj, for assistance, who directed, 
the Maharao to negotiate through James O’od. Tod himself 
narrates; 

“It (Sirohi) possessed xieetiliar claims to my regard, its 
political relations having been, eritircly u.iidc.’ my management 
since the general pacification in 1.817-18. audits inde])endence, 
both political and social, having been j)Tescrved, cntirel.y, 
through my exertions, froin the specious pretensions oflicr 
powerful neighljour, the Raja of JMarwar, who claimed lier 
as a tributary. These claims were so well supported by 
argument and documentaiy evidence, as to obtain credence 
with the functionary who was then the medium of the political ■ 
relations of Marwar with the .British Government 
and they had nearly obtained the sanction of the Governor- 
General Marquess Hastings. It was on this occasion, as on . 
several others, that some historical knowledge of the com- 
plicated inter natio.ial ])nlitics of these regions, enabled me to 
unravel the perplexTics of the case, and save the lands of the 
Deoras from the releni less tribute-collectors of their powerful 
opponent.” 


” • • The envoys of Jodpoor advanced their 

right to tribute and service from the time of Raja Abhi Singh, 
vhich claims I met with eounter-])roofs of their own annals, 
shewing that, although the quotas of Sirohi had served under, 
the princes of Jodpoor, it was as Viceroys of the empire, not 
as Rajas of Marwar; and that, in the wars of Guzzerat; where 
the^ Deora sword was second to none, it was under the im- 
porial banner that they fought with Abhi Singh as generalissi- 
mo, J hesc were distinctions in political casuistry for which thc}' 
were unprepared but as a corollaiy, they then adduced the 
services actually performed by the chieftain of Neeinaj, the 
irst ot tiro Sarohi noble.s. This argument was met by the 
lep \ rat there wem ti aitors and time servers in CA'cry state, 
as none better knew than the Raja of Jodpoor, and that 
Ciaroin, being t(m reduced in ])ower to punish or protect her 
vassalage, was no exception to the rule. Moreover, Nc- 
emaj, bemg i;xi)o.scd on the borders of Marwar, wa^ at the 
mercy ot its enemies; but more than all. thi.s chief being 
already whom “one sle]) Inuber v/ould make 

Itmlr ? ’ of dodjioor to att-ain this. M’Jicn 

thej tound their doeuinents would not bear out their claims 
loi tnbntary service, they tried the pccuniarv part, presenting 
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a schedule of unconnected levies made by predatory incursions 
as time and oppotunity seinred; but no continuous, regular, 
conditional payment, nor written stipulation to legalise lawless 
iiu’oads, chiefly by the provincial governors acting for themsel- 
ves, ax 3 peared to substantiate this plea. They did produce 
one deed, it is true, signed by the elder brother of the present 
prince, admitting on certain conditions, his subordinacy to 
Jodjioor; but they warUy omitted to state tlic ])Osition of the 
pj'ince when this document was dranm up, namel3% that he was 
a captive, in the power of his would be lord-paramount, 
having been kid.napped while in the act of conveying his father’s 
ashes to the Ganges. Most wisely, rno.st justly, then, did the 
Dcora feudality ‘ regard this deed, extorted by so unworthj'' an 
expedient, as so much waste jiaper; nor was there a single rujiee 
voluntarily i-emitted to the Jodiioor treasury on this acemmt. 

“When every other argument failed, they set up one, 
of some validity, ^dz., that, as Sarohi could not control or 
chastise her depredators, from whose inroads they suffered, 
this power ought to be in their hands, and the}?^ further sup- 
ported the demand by mstaiicing a recent outrage, in which 
the Ijands of Ootwun and Machal had made an incursion in- 
to Marwar, when loss of life and jirojDerty ensued. The case 
was well authenticated, and made an imx)ression on the 
conservators of order; but when the wholesome maxim 
'"audi alteram parteni" was enforced, not only were the Meena 
subjects of Jodjioor found to have united in this raid, but the 
provocation to liave oiiginated within Marwar. jMoreover, 
it was x)erthieiitl3’^ asked by the envoy of Sarohi, if the raids 
of our Meenas, whom we camiot all at once control, afford 
pretexts for the troops of Jod^ioor to enter om’ territory and 
there establish posts (which was actually done), what repl^?- 
will the Raja of Marwar give to the British Government 
for the enormities committed by the hill tribes mider his 
dombiion against all his neighbours l All these arguments, 
though managed with great sldll and subtlet\> were ima vailing 
when confronted ndth the truth; and I fmally placed the inde- 
])eiidencc of Sarohi beyond the reach of fate, obtaining 
for‘m3^self, in lieu the hatred of the juince of Jodpoor, his 
vavlet ministers and envoj^s, with the doubtful gratitude of 
the Deoras, whose lands were jmt the scene of division and 
discontent. The deshe of Marquess Hastings, however, to 
conciliate all conflicting mterests, inclined him to soothe 
the Avounded x>ridc of Raja Maim, Avhose. attempts to estab- 
lish sux)remacy over the Deoras were thus frustrated. 
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To this end, at a very early period of the discussion, I had 
suggested that he should be invited to submit a schedule of his 
tributary collections for the last ten years, the average amomit 
of which v^as to be henceforth aimuallj’' paid to him through 
the British Government. While I submitted this to my 
Government, as a test of the justice of this claims, I knew 
that I was neither overburdening the fmances of Sarohi, 
nor trenching upon their independence. It fully answered 
the end. Baja Mami could prove no continuous exactions, 
and though in every other respect very unlike angel visitors, 
they had, like these, at long intervals, exacted contributions, 
but always au bout du fusil. For a few thousand rupees, 
annually paid to the British Govermnent by Sarohi, who,, 
however, protested against bemg a party to its ultimate dis- 
position, which might otherwise at some future period 
again have involved her independence, she was enfranchised 
for ever from the claims of Marwar, and now looks to the 
British Government alone.”^ 

Thus, a treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and Maharao Sheo Singh on 11th September, 
1823, and ratified by the Governor- General in Council on Slst 
October, 1823 (see Appendix A). 

To set the internal administration in order, Maharao 
borrowed a sum of Rs. .70,000 without interest from the British 
Government. A political Officer (Captain Spehs) was accor-' 
dingly appointed and, ovdng to the disorganised condition 
of the State, had at first to exercise an unusual interference 
in its internal affairs. A detachment of Bombay troops was 
employed for a short time to put down the ]\Iinas and other 
predatory bands, the Thakurs were in a great measure reduced 
to submission, and a system of govermnent was introduced. 
Shortly after Captain Speirs’ deputation, Sheo Singh, considering 
himself aggrieved at certain suggested reforms, fled to Ahu 
where he was joined by most of ins principal jagirdars-'Prem 
Singh of Nibaj being the only one of note who held hack- 
but the mis-understanding did not last long, and the Rao 
recogiiisiug the error he had committed, returned to his 
capital at the end of 1825.”® 


1. Travt'ls in Western India by Lt. Gol. J. Tod, p. G0-G4. 

2. Rajiaitana Gazetteer by K.D, Erskine, p. ::45. 
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Soon after, the uprisings of the Thakurs of Nimaj 
(Rai Singh) and Roliua wore suppressed and their obedience 
obtained. The disputes between Jodhpur and Sirohi and 
Palanpin* and Sirohi over cei-tain villages were settled. 
Ill 1828 A.D. the Article VIII of the Treaty of 1823 A.D. 
was modified by which the revenue was reduced. 


“The objects for which a Political Officer had been 
stationed at Sirohi liaidng been attained, he was recalled 
in the middle of 1832, and our (British) relations vdth tliis 
small State were placed under - the Nimach Agenej'-. The 
measuro of withdi-awhig the Pohtical Officer was distasteful 
to Sheo Singh, who petitioned hard not only to have an 
Agent permanently located at his capital but also a detach- 
ment of regular troops. A few ^'■cars later, it was found 
that the State could not be properly supervised from Nimach 
(where the Political Agent of Mewar resided) and the charge 
was transferred to Major Domiiug, Commandant of the 
Jodhpur Legion which was cantoned at Erinpura. The 
presence of a British Officer on the spot, supported by this 
body of troops, greatly conduced to the restoration of the 
order, and the amelioration of Shohi may be considered as 
dating from this time.”^. 

Many disputes between the Maharao and the neighbour- 
mg chiefs and Tiiakui’s were settled by the intervention of 
the British Officers. In 1845, certain portions on Abu 
were made over to the British Government for a saiiitorium. 
Lateron, it was made the summer headquarters of the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 

Maharao Udaibhan 23assed away in 184G A.D. and the 
regent Sheo Singh became the Chief. The latter part of his 
life was spent in suppressing the Bhils and Minas who were 
tmbulcnt and committed highway robbery. The uprising 
and outlawry of Nathu >Siugh, Thakur of Bhatana also 
occurred durhig his reign (1853 A.D.). The dis -satisfaction 
arose on the transfer of two villages belonging to Nathu 
Singh to Palaupur on the occasion of settlement of boundary 
between Sirohi and Palaupur and consequent refusal by 
Nathu Singh to accept other lands given in lieu thereof. 
He was pursued hotly by Jodhpur Legion, was arrested 
and sentenced to sis years’ imprisomnent but he managed 


1. Rajputaua Gazetteer by K,D. Erskiue, p. 245. 
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to escape after five years. However, he was again negotiated 
and pacified. 


“In 1854, Rao Sheo Singh finding himself hampered 
by debt and unable to keep order, solicited and obtained 
from Government the services of a British Officer to exercise 
special superintendence over the affairs of his State; this 
arrangement was intended to last fbi’ eight years, but avms 
subsequently extended to eleven, aS the liquidation of the 
debts was considerably retarded by the Mutiny of 1857. 
During this period the exjjendituro was kept wdthiii certain 
limits, but, with this exception, the superintendency appears 
to have been coiifined to the settlement of such question as 
threatened to disturb the peace of the country and to the 
introduction of such reforms as were urgently needed. In 
other respects,^ the chief was left practically unfettered, 
and but little interference was- exercised in internal affairs; 
yet, even with this degree of supervision, trade and culti- 
vation increased, and the condition of Sirohi was much 
improved.” ^ 

Upheaval of 1857 


“In 1914 V.E. (1857 A.D.) the se]503fs in the 

army ot the British Government mutinied and 
the contagion spread to Erinpura. Captain Hall, the 
Commanding Officer, was then at Abu, and Captain Black, 
tlie second-in-command, was at Nasifabad. Only lieutenant 
Conolljq tile Adjutant, and some sergeants with tlioir 
ainuies were then at Erinpura. A com^Janj'^ of infaiitiy 
which was.sent to punish the Thakur of Rohua reached 

August and joined two companies of 
OffWrf^ at Abu only a few English 

S^lbe diildren with forty or fifty sick men 

ncers cnulri ltoituna,tety, however, the muti- 

unon tJjp fired on the barracks wliere- 

uiTother naH V of guns and they fled. 

nnhSv^ of soldiers fired shots on Captain Hall’s house 

of the then Ao ^ Alexander Lavu'ence, son 

was at Ator Governor-General in Rajputana, 

uas at Abu with Ins mother and sistir. On heariim the 

ZZ fL®d oamo ou“ ® Tho 

liKnd A “Jf ”■ ♦Wgh. Capteia 

aau and Di. Yotmg, the medical officer, came out with a 


1. Rojputana Gazetteer by K,I>.Er6kinc,p. 246. 
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party of men and drove the mutineers down the hill. In 
Erinpura, three European gentlemen, two ladies and five 
children took refuge in the cavalry lines. There they were 
helped in escaping by a sepoy named Maharban Singh. 
Lieutenant Conoll3% however, was taken prisoner. As soon 
as the news of mutuiy at Erinpura reached the Maharao, 
he ordered Niamat Ali IChan to proceed there with assistance. 
Mnnslii Niainat Ali Khan met the mutineers at Bargaon 
and brought back the ladies and children to Sirohi where 
the Maharao lodged them comfortably in his palace. 

“Lieutenant Con oily had yet to be rescued. Niamat 
Ali Khan therefore i^ursued the mutineers vigorously and 
after two days of hard marching met him in the custody 
of two troopers Abbas Ali and Ilalii Bux, whom he bribed. 
Lieutenant Conolly was taken to Sirohi and the mutineers 
of Erinpima dispersed, one party proceeding towards Delhi 
and the other towards Ana in Marwar to join the Thakur 
of the place who had rebelled against his overlord. On the 
way this ]Darty passed by Sirohi but seeing the town wall 
defended made no attempt to enter it. 

“When the mutiny broke out, the delivery of mails 
at Abu ceased for a time. The Maharao thereupon posted 
soldiers on the road and thus enabled the mails to pass on 
regularly. After peace was restored, the Maharao sent the 
Erinpura civil residents- to the Agent to the Governor- 
General who expressed his great satisfaction and reported 
the Maharao’s loyalty to the Governor-General. For this 
good service the Maharao received a remission of half his 
tribute.”^ 

The Maharao, shocked at the tragic death of his eldest 
son Guman Singh who being disgusted due to an incurable 
disease shot himself, entrusted the administration to his 
tliird son Timed Smgh in 1861 though retained the dignity 
and honour of the office, till his death in 1862 A.D. Maharao 
Sheo Singh founded the city of »Sheoganj in 1853 A.D. 

Maharao Umetl Singh 

Born in 1833 A.D., Timed Singh ascended the throne 
in 1862 and governed the State with the help of the Political 
Suiierintendcnt till he was finally invested with full. powers 


I, History of Sirolii Baj by Lala Sita Earn, p. 239-4Q, 
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on 1st September, 1865 A.D. His first act was to bring 
about a reconciliation with his disgruntled brothers. He 
introduced reforms in the administration, education and 
army. Separate criminal and civil courts were established 
in 1866, before which justice, often belated and arbitrary, 
was administered by officers controlled by the Diwan. In 
the next year, the first modern school and hospital made 
their appearance at Sirohi and a company of trained soldiers 
was also formed. In the famine* of 1868 A.D., adequate 
measures for relief were taken. Bhils, IVItnas and Girasias 
who began to raise their heads for outlawry were brought 
under control. Nathu Singh, who had been pacified duriiig 
the reign of the late Maharao, again revolted on the question 
of the grant of a village Bijua. The menace increased day 
after day and “scarcely a da 3 '^ passed Avhen he did not commit 
a raid on one or other of the State villages.” 

Highwaj^ dacoities were committed on the main road 
to Ahmcdabad. Consequently, the Commandant of the 
Erinpui'a Irregular Force, who was given Bjiccial powers, 
brought the situation under control. However, the Nathu 
Singh’s gang I’emained at large and though he died in 1869 
A.I)., his son Bliarat Singh and the gang could not be subdued 
till 1871. 

Anothci’ uprising of some consequence was made by 
Thakui’ Shardul Singh of RcAvara but rvith the assistance 
of British Officei’S, he was arrested and imprisoned. 

Maharao Umed Singh died in 1875 A.D. and Avas 
succeeded bj’^ Maharao Kcslmi Singh. 

Maharao Keshri Sing 

The Maharao Avas born on 20th Julj’^, 1857 at Posina. 
He AA'as AA'cll A’^ersed in Hindi, Sanskrit and English language. 
Though formally he ascended the tlirono on 16t]i Septem- 
hei’, 187.5, the celebrations aa'ci’c held on 24th NoAminber, 
1875 on the adAuco of the astrologers and soon after he Avas 
invested aaIUi full jioAvers h^^^ the Bi’itish Government. ' 

In 1870 A.D, at the age of nineteen, he Avas married 
to the daughter of Parmara Baja Jalam Singh of Danta 
(Gujarat) from AA'hom the heii'-apparent Maliaraj Kumar 
Saroop Bam Singh Avas bom in 1888 A.D. In 1884 A.D. 
the IMabarao inarried the daughter of Thakiu' Abbey Singh 
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of Versoda in Mahi Kanta (Gujarat) who gave birth to 
Maharaj Kumar Man Singh in 1887. She died fom days 
after the delivery, the baby too, expired in the follovung 
year. In 1888 A.D., the Maharao again married the daughter 
of His Highness Maharana Karain Deva Sisodia of Dharamjjur 
from whom he got a son -Maharaj Kumar Lakshin an Singh 
and three daughters. Maharaj Kumar Lalo-hman Singh, 
however, died after eight years. jMaharao married a fourth 
time in 1896, the daughter of J stenuirarddr Kaja Manga] 
Singh Hathor of Bhinai in Ajmer. The nev^ jMaJiarani begot 
Maharaj Kumar Narain Singh in 1903 A.D. but she died 
ten days after tlie delivery and tlie son after a year. 

The conditions at the time of his succession, were 
unsatisfactory as is revealed by the following extract from 
the Administration Report, dated 9th May, 1876, by Col. W. 
Garnell, the then Political Agent : 

“The rule of the Sirohi State to which the young Chief 
has just succeeded is not altogether a bed of roses and the 
extrication of the jirincipality from the difficulties into 
which it gradually drifted under Kaishrcc Singh’s father 
wiU tax the energies and capabilities of tlie son. So fax 
back as the year 1856, the late Rao u’as found incapable 
of maintaining the requisite authority over his Thakors, 
and the finances of the State liad become so much embarrassed 
that the, British Government at the Rao’s special request 
assumed direct management of affairs. Ten years after, 
in September 1865, this political superintendency was 
withdravm and the management of the State restored to the 
Chief Avith the whole of the debts liquidated and a suiqilus 
of Rs. 42,000 in hand, and with peace, if not contentment, 
prevailing throughout the country. Since then the State 
has again fallen into pecuniary difficulties and at the time 
of the Rao’s death, there was not a riqicc in the treasury.” 

Therefore, at the outset, the Maharao strove to im- 
jirove the finances of his State. The expenditure was regu- 
lated, the tahsildars were directed to improve the condition 
of cultivators and immigration of cultivators and traders 
was encouraged. Gradually the conditions improved though 
they again deteriorated during the famine of 1899-1900. 

He suppressed the refractory Thfdair Shardul Singh of 
Rewara. This man, after committing numerous dacoities 
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and robberies, had been, captured and sentenced to twelve 
years imprisonment in 1872, but was released on security 
three years later in view of his jmuth. He however resumed 
his lawless habits in 1879, and became notorious by a cruel 
and brutal raid on the village of Kheral, in the course of 
which he murdered the Thakur of that place. Sbardul Singh 
remained at large till July, 1882, when he was captured 
by a joint party of Jodhpur and Sirohi soiva7's and, having 
been convicted of murder and dacoity, was sentenced to. 
death, but as he was a jagirdar of rank, he w'as shot and not 
hangedb The trouble-some R.ajputs of Jhadoli wore also 
brought under control. 

Steps were taken to introduce reforms in various bran- 
ches of the administration. The Codes and Acts of British 
India were modified to suit local requirements and a scries of 
regulations and circulars issued from time to time bj’’ the 
ruler. The State enforced its ovm Limitation Act and Stani]) 
Act in 189C. Cash rents were adopted for the first time in 
1903-04 and reforms were also introduced in the fields of 
eiiiTeney, customs, weights and measures. 

At the time of Ersldne wrote the gazetteer of the Sirohi 
State, it was ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Diwan. His Highness’ personal staff consisted of a Private 
Secretary and a small clerical establishment. The Diwan., 
besides supervising all branches of the administration, had 
been in immediate charge of the Porest department since 
September, 1906; he was aided by Naib-Di\van, who was also 
ros]ionsible for the general worldng of the anglo-vernacular 
school at the capital. Other important officials, all of whom 
were subordinate to the Diwan, were- (i) the Revenue Com- 
missioner, who was the head of the Revenue and Pinance 
departments, (ii) the Judicial Officer, who was also Superin- 
tondent of the Central Jail, {Hi) the Customs Superintendent, 
'•and (?y) the Superintendent fo Police, 


Prom 1909 to 1910-71 the office of Diwan was 
designated as jlnsahib-i-Ala'' and w'’as held by the licit 
apparent. The rights of Darbar vis-a-vis Jagirclars wore defi- 
ned by the Mnepherson Committee appointed in 1920-21. 


1. Rajputana Gazetteer by K.D. Erdduo, p. 247, 
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A'lministritive divisijns 


During the early years of this century, for adinuhstrative 
piu’poses, there were nuie districts or tahsils in the State, 
each under an official termed Tahsddarwho exercised both 
revenue and judicial powers within his own particular 
charge (subject to the general control of the Revenue Com- 
missioner and the Judicial Officer as the case may be), 
but who had since 1906, in no sense, been a police officer. 
The nine tahsils were (i) Abu; (it) Jhora; (Hi) Kliuni and 
Sheoganj; (iv) Magra, (v) Mandar; (vi) Pamera; (vn) Pindwara; 
{viii) Rohera;and (ix) Santpur and Bhakar. Each Tahsildar 
had two assistants (naib-tahsildars) — one for judicial, and the 
other for revenue v^ork and a number of minor officers 
whose duties corresponded to those of Patwaris. Besides 
the tahsils above mentioned, there were two towns, which 
were treated as separate units and were outside the charge 
of any Tahsildar, namely; Abu Road (or Kharari), which was 
under a Magistrate, and Sirohi, which was mider the Kotioal. 
Lastly, the Magistrate of Abu Road (an assistant to the Go- 
vernor-General’s Agent) and the Commandant of the- 43rd 
Regiment at Eruipura possessed certain judicial j)Owers at 
these places respectively; the former officer had jurisdiction 
not only in the civil station of Abu and the road leading thence 
to the railway station, including the bazar at Kharari, but 
also hi the village of Anadra at the foot of the western slope 
of the hill. 

In 1917, criminal jm'isdiction over Anadra and EJiarari 
was restored to the State. 

Maharao visited England in 1909 A.D. and had been 
loyal to the British Government during the Fh-st World War. 

- He leased certain lands on Mount Abu permanently to the 
British Government from 1st October 1917 hi lieu of which 
the Government remitted the tribute. 

In 1920 A.D, he appointed ]\Iaharaj Kumar Sarup 
Ram Singh to look after the State affahs. The Maharao 
died in 1925 A.D. 

Political Awareness 

Maharao Sarup Ram Singh succeeded liim in 1925. 
The pohtical awareness had aheady been agitating the minds 
of the people from the neighbouring Stat^ of Gujarat, and 
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]\Ialiarasliira then Bombay State. A sanyasi, named Goviiid 
set np a "S(mj)-SahlicC about 1905 A.D. whose object was 
to demand local self-government. The Bhils, Minas and 
other people residing in the hilly tracks rallied round him; 
intoxicating chugs and foreign articles wein boycotted. He 
led an uprising against the Mahavao but it was suppressed 
in 1908 A.D. in May, 1922, an uprising in Rohera tahsil aga- 
inst the atrocities, Avas raised under Motilal TejaAvat. Girasias 
and Bhils A\-ere the main sections of the people among the 
agitators. This uprising proved a))oriiA''e and Avith the assis- 
tance of BrilisliC'i's it Avas jadhlc^ssly crushed. It is said that 
oven AA'omeii and children AA’oro shot dead, 1,800 men wore 
killed and 000 houses lAuniecl and razed to the ground. In 
1924-25, '‘Nil'll PriKjcuw Mahajan- AssociaiioN rose against 
the repressiA'e hxAA’s of the State. The Association succeeded 
m stopping some of the anti-social practices. 

B(jmc enthusiastic youths of Sirohi formed a Praja- 
Mandal in Bombay, in 1934 to raise their A’^oice against the 
inal-admiuistration of the State. A moA^cmcjit started in 
Sirohi under this Praja-Mandal in 1936. Gokal Bhai Bhatt 
Avas the leader of the movement. 

Par reaching changes in the adjuinistrative set up Avore 
made in 1940 Avheii a State Council Avas set up Avith the 
Maharao as President, the Cliief Munster as Vice-President 
and tAvo other members AAdxo Avej’ein charge of Home, Revenue 
and General Alfairs. Only important matters Avere dealt 
AA'ith by the State Council, rest having been delegated to tlie. 
Chief Minister, aa’Iio aa'us responsible for general supervision 
oA’^er all the departments. In the same year the number of 
tahsils Avas reduced from 15 to 8. 

To provide opportunity for ijopular particyjation in 
CoA^ernmenl, though on a limited scale, an Advisory Com- 
mittee Avas set up on 18tli April, 1942, under the Chahmanship 
of the Revenue Member consisting of 17 non-official and 6 
official members. Of the 17 non-official representatives, 
10 Avore returned by Tahsil AdAusory Committees and !Muni- 
cipalitics from their non-official members, free members re- 
presenting the Jagirdars, Ghliuihliaias and agriculturists 
wore taken from a panel selected by these classes and the 
remaining tAVO members AA^ere nominated by the Darbar firom 
any class or interest, Avhioh Avas left unrepresented. The term of 
non-omcial membera was two years, The Committee 
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could liold discussions and render advice to the State Council 
on any matter of public concern. The Committee was ex- 
panded in March, 1945 (date of election) with the addition of 
seven more popular representatives. The mode of election 
was also changed and adult franchise was introduced in the 
State for the first time. The elections saw emergence of 
women in the State’s public life and two ladies were elected 
to the Council. The Praja Mandal did not participate in 
the election. Just before independence a Constitutional 
Committee, with seven nominated members, was set up to 
report on the future constitution of the State. 

Maharao Sarup Singh died issueless on January 23, 
1946. A ‘Council of Administration’ with the Chief Mister 
as its President, therefore, took over .the administration of 
the State. Later, with the recognition of a minor as Maharao, 
the Political Agent supervised the administration. By this 
time the administrative machinery had fully developed and 
separate departments for Police, Justice, Eevenue, Health, 
Customs, Forest, Treasury and Audit etc. were fimctioning 
in the State. The principal officers of the State were: — 

1. Chief Minister and Vice-President, State Council. 

2. Inspector General of Police and Home Member, State 
Coimcil. 

3. Revenue Member, State Council and Settlement Com- 
missioner. 

4. High Court Judge. 

5. Revenue and Settlement Officer. 

6. District and Sessions Judge. 

7. Chief Medical Officer. 

8. Chief Engineer. 

9. Superintendent of Education and Head Master, Colvin 
High School. 

10. District Magistrate, Sirohi. 

11. Superintendent of Customs and Forests and Officer 
in-Charge, District Schools. 

12. Secretary, Council of State. 

13. Superintendent of Police. 
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14. Accounts Officer. 

16. Audit Officer. 

16. Treasury Officer. ' ' 

17. Excise Superintendent. 

The posts of the Chief Minister, Inspector General of 
Police and A.D.G. to the Maharao were sometimes, held by 
highly paid Englishmen. 

Kunwar Tej Singh of Mandar branch succeeded to the 
throne on 1st July 1946. Since the ruler was a minor (being 
only 2i year old), a Regency Covmcil was set up on 14th 
August, 1947 to look after the affairs of the State with Dowager 
Maharani as its President. Before this arrangement be came 
effective the British Government returned Abu to Sirohi 
State on August 5th. 

A suggestion was made in November 1947" to merge 
Sirohi in Gujarat on the basis that in certain areas of the State, 
there .was majority of Gujarati-speaking population. From 
Ist February, 1948 it was brought imder Gujarat State Agency. 
On 19th March, 1948 when Gujarat was merged with Bombay, 
the Central Government brought Sirohi tmder the centrally 
administered areas from November 8, 1948 on the basis of an 
agreement signed by the Maharani and on January 5th, 1949' 
the State was taken over by the Government of Bombay for 
a^iinistration on behalf of the Government of India. Mean- 
while, Abhay Singh and Lakhpat Ram Singh sent memoranda 
to tM Government of India regarding their own claims for 
the throne of Sirohi against Maharao Tej Singh. A Committee 
was set up by the Government of India on March 10th,1949 
consistmg of Sir H.V. Divatia of Saurashtra and the Maha- 
rajas 01 Jaipur and Kota to enquire into the affair. This 
CoinmUtee accepted Abhay Singh as the rightful successor 
o Alaharao Sarnp Ram Singh. The Government of India 

arthe recognised Abhay Singh 


A new agitation brimmed meanwhile, regarding the 
question of merger of Shohi State in Rajasthan or in Gujarat, 
The .people of both these states advanced their claims. H 
vas decided to biftircate the State into Wo, and 89 viUage? 
of Dehvara and Abu Road tahsils were transferred to Eombaj 
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and the rest of the State to Rajasthan. On 26th January 
1950 the Commissioner of Jodhpur took charge of the por- 
tion of the State included in Rajasthan. 

The people of the area soon protested against this decision 
and represented to retrocede the sequestered portion. Conse- 
quently, in April, 1951 the Government of India decided to 
reconsider the question after General Elections and the Go- 
vernments of both Rajasthan and Bombay were aksed to 
submit thei^’ opinions after the new legislatmes and Govern- 
ments were formed. In September, 1952, the Chief Minister of 
Rajasthan convened a meeting of historians and scholars of 
Rajasthan and appointed a committe under the presidentship 
of Muni Shri Jinvijayji, Director of Rajasthan Puratatwa 
Mandir to . collect historical, social, cultural, linguistic, 
economic and political material pertaining to Abu area. 
Booklets from various agitators expressing public opinions 
were in wide circulation. “Agony of Abu People” was published 
by the Abu Action Committee of the Rajasthan Pradesh Cong- 
ress Committee and “Abu in Bombay State” by A.V. Pandya. 
Government as well as people were interested more because the 
place was a hill resort. The matter was referred to the 
States’ Reorganisation Commission and its decisions were in ’ 
favour of Rajasthan. Consequently, the area was handed 
over to Rajasthan on 1st November, 1956. While in Bom- 
bay State, Abu area formed a part of Banaskantha district of 
that State. 


aechaeology and architecture 

The recent archaeological explorations in the valleys 
of Luni and Banas on the one band and the Jawai, Mitri and 
Sukri on the other, have thrown some light on the antiquity of 
the contiguous areas of the district though not in the district 
itself where the operations are still in progress. Palaeolithic 
sites of Series I and Series II were located’ in the adjoining 
district of Pali. At Dhaneri and near it, in the river Sulcri 
and at Sojat w’^ere found some flakes, blades and cores which 
seemed to belong to a niicrolithic industry. The Jawai, 
Mtri and the three Sukri rivers were explored respectively 
near Erinpura Road, Pabia, Rani, Ranawas and Sojat Road; 
and also the area between Abu Road and Sarupganj; between 


I. Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1958-69, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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Jalore and Sumerpur and between Nimaj and R-aipiu'. 
Many tools’ were found, in situ, in the cemented gravel ' at 
Sarupganj. However, in the absence of the details and re- 
sults of these explorations, it is premature to assign the area 
any definite antiquity. 

The archaeological remains of the dilapidated temples 
in. the region are of particular interest and throw ample light 
on the contemporary period. The area appears to have been 
predominantly influenced by, Jainism. According to Jain 
scriptures, there were eighteen hundred Jain temples located 
at Chandravati (tahsil Abu Road, about four miles from the 
railway station) dm’ing the cluef-mhiistership of Vimala. 
Another book- refers to the existence of 444 Jain temples 
and 999 Siva temples at Chandravati. The recent acqui- 
sition of about four hundred stone icons from this place 
belonging to the 12th and 13th century A.I). alludes to the 
declining influence of Jainism, for, most of these sculptures 
represent Hindu gods e.g. Uma-Maheshwara,^ Anantasayi- 
Vishnu etc. Some of these have inscriptions engraved on the 
abacus. These are not j’-et edited. The inscription disco- 
vered at Kusuma, dated Vikrama Samvat 693 ’ ( A.D. 636) 
and now kept in Jodhpur museum, records the construction 
of a Siva temple in a place described as the hermitage of tlie' 
sage Kutsa on a hiU by Satyabhata, who was the younger 
brother of a king. Another inscription discovered at Barbut 
belonging to Vikrama Samvat 1283 (1226 A.D.) records 

certain gifts to Santinatha by Chauhan ruler Udaisimba, 
From these and several other inscriptions, w^e may infer that 
the region Avas inhabited by Saivites Jains and Vaisanavites 
before the advent of Muslims in these parts. 

The most celebrated Jain temples of Delwara (or 
Devalwara) are located at Mount Abu and require special 
mention as regards to the architecture. Architectural^, 
they repre.sent the Indo-Aiyan stylo of north India and are 
the finest specimen of the period, so far preserved. The main 
group consists of five temples, but only two-Vimala Vasahi 
and LunaA'^asahi represent origmality. The former Avas built 


1. Indian Ardincology-— A BevioAv, 195S-59, 1959-00 and 1900-61. 

2. Updesli Sfiptati bj- Somdbarma "WTitten at about A^.S. 1503. 

3. Indian Archaeology — A Review 1900-61, p. 60. 
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by Vimal Shab iii eleventb century A.D. and is sacred to Adi- 
iiatb. The exterior of this temple has no special architectural 
character, all the effect being reserved for the interior. It 
is built almost entirely of marble and; how and wherefrom 
it was brought, is not precisel 5 ’' known. The Lunavasahi 
temple was built by Vastupala and Tejpala in 13th century. 
This too, is made entirely of marble and is dedicated to 
Neminatha. 

The archaeologists are of the opinion that the original 
shrines which are of black stone, of these two temples were 
in existence even prior to the eleventh centmy and the white 
marble halls, cellas, and corridors were added at a later date. 
The earliest inscription in the Vimalavasahi temple is of 1003 
A.D. while another inscription tells that Vimala built the 
temple in 1032 A.D. The other inscriptions are of 1144 
A.D. (one); of 1145 A.D. (one); of 1146 A.D. (five); of 1150 
A.D. (two); of 1156 A.D. (six); of 1170 A.D. (one);, of 1181 
A.D. (one) and 1189 A.D. (twenty-five). These different 
dates, no doubt, indicate that additions and alterations were 
made durhig the subsequ ent period. 

* 

The amount of ornamental detail spread over these 
sti’uctures in the minutely carved decoration of cfeilings, pillars, 
doorways, panels and niches is exceedingly beautiful and 
one only wonders at the craftsmanship employed in exploita- 
tion of marble in such a huge quantity and the wealth sj^ent 
on this gigantic project. The collection of such huge mass 
of marble itself with the limited means of communications 
and transport in mediaeval ages was no mean achievement. 

Both the temples have the usual quadi-angular ar- 
rangements. The temple of Vimalshah consists of a shrhie 
containing a large brazen image of Aduiath with jewelled 
eyes and wearing a necklace. In front of it is a platform, 
the greater part of 'which and that of the court are covered 
■with mandaps or portico supported by 48 pillars. The eight 
central pillars are so ari’anged as to form an octagon, holding 
up a dome, wliicli together ndth its circular rims and riclily 
carved pendant, forms the most strildng and beautiful feature 
of the entire composition. The cellas between the corridors 
and the exterior walls of the quadrangles, have the images of 
tirthankaras. The temple of Vastupala and Tejapala has 
similar plan of architecture with minor differences. In the 
words of Tod, “the design and execution of tliis shrine and 
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all its accessories are on the model of the preceding, which, 
however, as a whole, it surpasses. It has more simple majesty, 
the fluted columns sustammg the mandap are loftier, and the 
vaulted interior is fully equal to the other in richness of scul- 
pture, and superior to it in execution, which is more free and 
in finer taste.” Here the dome stands on eight pillars 
and is a magnificent piece of work. Fergusson says, “It is 
finished with a delicac}'^ of detail and appropriateness of 
ornament which is probably unsurpassed by any similar- 
example to be found anywhere else. Those introcluccd hr' 
the Gothic architects in Henry the Seventh's chapel at 
Westminister, or at Oxford, are coarse and clums5'' m com- 
parison.” 

However, twm defects are immediately and invariably visi- 
ble to the visitors — the low-roofed corridors with heavy pillars 
and the stereotjqied images of tiiihankaras m the cellas having 
glittering eyes wdrich exasperate their patience in having 
a second look at them. Percy Browm remarks that “several 
ot the ordinary accepted principles of the building art have 
been disi’cgarded in its composition, the structural properties 
being obscured by the exuberance of the decoration.” ^ 


1. Indian Arcliitoclnro by Percy Bro-s\-n, p. 121. 
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APPENDIX A 

" TREATS between the HONOURABLE THE ENG- 
LISH EAST INDIA COMPANY AND RAO SHEO SING, 
BEGENT OF SERCHI, concluded by CAPTAIN AIEXAN- 
DER SPEIRS, AGENT AT SEROHI, on the part of the 
HONOUR ABLE COAIPANY by order of iMAJOR-GENER AI. 
SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY, BARONET, G. C. B., 
PRESIDENT at ^LALWA and RAJPOOTANA, in virtue 
of full powers granted by the RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAAI PITT, LORD AMHERST, GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL in COUNCIL, and on his ovtq part by RAO SHEO 
SING, REGENT of SEROHI,- 1823. 

Whereas at this time Rao Sheo Sing, the Regent of 
Serolii and representative of the rulers of that principalitj’-, 
has solicited that the protection of tlie British Government 
may be extended to his country, and tlie British Government 
has satisfied itself that the State of Serohi is not political!}’ 
dependent on any of the other Princes or Chiefs of Rajpootana, 
the request of the Rao has been complied Avith, and the 
following Articles have been agreed upon as a lasting engage- 
ment to define the relations between the parties, and to 
determine the terms and conditions of the alliance which 
nail be adliered to by both governments as long as the sun 
and the moon shall endure. 

Akticle L 

The British Govenunent consents to take under its 
protection, and to receive amongst the number of its depen- 
dent and tributary States, the chiefship and territory of 
Serohi. 


Auticle 2, 

The Regent Rao Sheo Sing on his ovm behalf, and in 
the name of the Rao, Iris heirs and successors, hereby 
acknoAvledges the supremacy of the British Government, 
and engages to discharge with fidehty the duties of allegiance, 
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and to observe punctually tlio other conditions detailed in 
this engagement. 

Abticlt: 3. 

The Rao of Serohi Avill not form or mamtain connections 
with any other States or Chiefs. He will not commit aggre- 
ssion oil any one. If by accident disputes arise with a 
neighbour they shall be submitted to the arbitration and 
decision of the British Governmort. That Government 
undertakes also to arbitrate and adjust any claims which 
may be possessed or advanced by other States upon Serohi 
or vice-versa, Avhether for lands, service, money, contributions, 
or otherwise. 


Article 4. 

The jurisdiction of the British Government shall not 
be introduced into the territories of Serohi, but the rulers 
thereof shall at all times attend to the advice of the officer 
of the British Government in the administration of their 
affairs, and act in conformity thereto. 

Article 5. 

The tenitory of Serohi having at this time become a. 
perfect desert, in consequence of inte.stine divisions, the 
disorder^ conduct of the evil-disposed portion of its inhabi- 
tants, and the incursions of predatory tribes, the Regent 
hereby expressly and S])eciall3'^ engages to follow the counsel 
of the British authority in all his proceedings for the res- 
toration of the prosperity' of the country and the introduction 
of good order and regularity. The Regent likewise pi’Oinises 
lliat ho v.ill use his most strenuous exertions, both now* 
and hcieaftei', for the improvement of the country, the*, 
sup] rcssion of robbery and theft, and the due and efficient 
administration of justice to all his subjects. 

Article G. 

If any of the Sirdars and Thakoors of Serohi shall 
commit offences or be guilty of disobedience, the same 
shall be punished by fine, or confiscation of lands, or such 
other infliction as may be in each case determined on, in 
conccM’b and concurrence with the Officers of the British 
Government. 
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Ajrticle 7. 

All classes in Serohi, nobles and peasants, having vith 
one voice declared that Rao Oodebaun, the former ruler, 
was justly deposed and thrown into confinement, vnth the 
approbation of all the Sirdars and Thakoors, on accoimt 
. of his tjnanny and oppression to his subjects, and the Rao 
Sheo Smg being by all parties admitted to be the proper 
successor, the British Government null recognise the Rao 
Sheo Sing as Regent of the State during the time of his 
natural life, but after his decease, should there be any lawful 
heirs of Rao Oodebami, they vdll succeed to the princi 2 :)ality. 

Article 8. 

The State of Serohi shall paj'’ such tribute to the 
British Government to defray the expenses incurred b}'- 
midertaldng its protection as may be determined on, at 
the expiration of three years from the date of this engagement 
XDrovided, however, that the amount thereof shall not, 
exceed three-eighths or six annas of the aimual revenues 
of the country. 


Article 9. 

With the view to the encouragement of trade and the 
promotion of the general welfare of the community it shall 
1)6 competent to the Officers of the British Govermnent to 
recommend such rates of transit duties and regulations for 
the collection of customs withui the limits of the Serohi 
tendtory as may on further experience be judged expedient, 
and to interfere from time to time to enforce or amend the 
same. 


Article 10. 

When any detachment of British troo 2 >s shall be 
employed in or near Serohi the Rao Avill, in the due discharge 
of his duty to the British Govermnent ]provide the same 
vdth all the needful supplies Avithout charging any duty 
thereon. The Commandmg Officer of such force vdll, on 
ViiH part, use his best eiideavoui's for the protection from 
injury of the crops and cornfields; and should it meet the 
views of the British Government to canton a force in Serolii 
it shall be optional with it to do so, and no dissatisfaction 
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Avith the arrangement Avill be felt on the part of the E-ao. 
So also should it be fomid necessary hereafter to raise for the 
service of the State of Serohi a corjJSj to be officered and 
disciplined by Europeans the Kao engages to adopt that 
measure to the extent of his means on the recommendation 
of the British Government : a liberal regarding being had to 
the amount paid by him as tribute. The militia actually 
entertahied by the Rao will be at all times ready to act in 
subordhiate co-operation with the Officers of the British 
Government. 

Done at Serohi, this 11th day of September, Amio 
Domini one thousand eight htmdred and twenty-three. 

Seal oe Rao Sheo Snta AMHERST. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Cotmcil, at Eort William, this 31st day of October, 
A.D. 1823. 

GEO. SWINTON, 
Secretary to the Qoverrm&iU. 
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POPULATION 


Total population. 

The total population of the district in 1961, according 
to the “Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1962” was 3,52,303 
(1,80,853 males and 1,71,450 females) and the area 1,979 
square miles. The distribution among the various adminis- 
trative units was' as follows: — 


Unit 


Area in 
Sq. km. 

Total 

population 

District 


5,177 

3,52,303 

Sub-Division 




Abu 


3,105 ' 

2,15,466 

Sirohi 


2,072 

1,36,837 

Tahsil 




Sheoganj 


896 

59,065 

Sirohi 


1,176 

77,772 

Pindwara 


1,121 

76,740 

Abu Road 


896 

66,720 

Reodar 


1,088 

72,006 


1. Figiires for 1960-61, provisional, page 37 of Statistical Abstract 
Rajasthan, 1962, 
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Growth of Population 

The density of population for ttic district .as a Avbole, 
is 68 persons per square kilometre. At the time of tfie 1951 
Census the density was 66 per square kilometre and in 1941 
it was 47. The density is highest in Abu Road tahsil, 
where it is 74.4 per square Idlometre and lowest in Shcogau) 
tahsil, where there are 65.92 persons per square Idlometre. 
The mean density of population for Rajasthan as a whole, 
is 60 persons jier square Idlometre. Thus it will be observed 
that the density h\ the most sparsely populated tahsil of the 
district, tliat is, Sheoganj, is higher than the density for 
whole of the Rajasthan. ■■ ■ ; ‘ . 

There has been a steady growth of population in the 
area since 1901 Cen.sus save in the year 1921, when there 
was a decrease of 2,385, due perhaps, to the spread of in- 
fluenxa in 1017-18 in an epidemic form which took- a heavy 
toll of life. The following table sums up the position since 


1901;— 


VancUian m poptdwdon 

Tear 

Population 

IncreasQ(4), 

Percentage 


decrease( — ) 


1901 

1,32,062* 

• « 


1911 

1,00,229 

(+)28,167 

+16.40 

1921 

1,57,844 

(— )2,385 

—0.48 

im 

1,83,194 

(-P)25,360 

+ 16.74 

1941 

1,97,291 

{+)14,097' 

+8.84 

1951 

2,89,791 

(+)40,071 

+22.92 

1901 

3,52,303 

(-i-)62,512 

+21.57 


77i(- of ISSI wa.s 1,42,90.“} ^vjucli iiicreiiRcd to 1,09,830 in ISO] 
liiit MI In !,,U,!i44 in (001 d«c to the fmnine wiiicU ewriod ofC 
T population. Tile last mentioned rieuro given br 

f.o'knu' m U as Agency Gazetteer jj.250 doc-s not Uilly with the oiie 
gn-en f;y the Census Department in mrU Census Hand Book of Um 
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Consequent upon the reorganisation of the States in 
1956, the Abu region having an area of 303.8 sq. roiles and 
a population of 52,429, was merged with the district in- 
creasing its population from 2,37,362 to 2,89,791. Thus 
the population of the district increased by 21,57 per cent 
during the decade. The increase in the population of Rajas- 
than was 26.20 per cent dining this period and that of the 
country 21.50 per cent. It will thus apiDear that the increase 
in the district population has been higher than that of the 
country as a whole. 

Emigration and Immigration 

According to 1961 (lensus, of a total population of 
3,52,303, 89.4 per cent or 3,14,911 persons {1,69,104 males 
and 1,45,807 females) were bom in the district itself. A total 
of 26,323 persons (6,678 males and 19,645 females) were 
bom in other districts of Rajasthan. 

The number of persons bom outside Rajasthan in 
other parts'of India was 8,748 (3,716 males and 6,032 females). 
More than 60 per cent namely, 5,331 (1,588 males and 3,743 
females) came fi’om Gujarat State. 

Persons bom outside India numbered 1,734 (1,107 
males and 627 females), of whom 1,547 come from Pakistan 
and 35 from Nepal. 

Details about the number of people bom within the 
district, state, country, etc. are given in Appendix 1 at 
the end of the chapter. 


According to 1951 Cen.sus, however, a total population 
of 2,? 7,302, 92.9 , per cent or 2,20,719 persons (1,10,851 
males and 1,09,868 females) were horn in the district itself. 
A total of 13,837 persons (7,986 males and 5,851, females) 
were born in other districts of Rajasthan, of whom, 5,394 
persons (3,176 males and 2,218 females) were bom hi the 
adjoining districts, namely; 2,279 pei’sons in Jalore, 2,254 in 
Pali and 861 persons in Udaipm district. A total of 8,443 
persons ivere bom in far off districts of Rajasthan. Of 
these, Jaipur accounted for 239, Alwar 17, Bikaner 70S, 
Ganganagar 70, Jodhpur 7,022, IBarmer' 219, Jaisalmer 57, 
Chittorgarh 41, Kota 62 and Jhalawar only for 8. 
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The number of persons born outside Bajasthan in 
other parts of India was 2,528 (1,320 males and 1,208 fe- 
males). More than 50 per cent namely, 1,716 (861 males 
and 855 females) came from Bombay State. 

Persons bom outside India numbered 278 (143 males 
and 135 females) of whom 277 came from Pakistan and 
One from Nepal. 

The fact that the population born within the district 
itself, has fallen by 3.6 per cent \yithin the last ten years 
points out to the fact that more people have begun to come 
to the district. This is inspite of the already dense popu- 
lation, the density of the least iDopulated tahsil of the dis- 
trict exceeds the average density of Rajasthan. 

Urban and Rural Areas 

^ In the census of 1951, four towns were listed in the 
distriet-Sirohi with a population of 11,956, Pindwara 
6,621, Sheoganj 5,720 and Rohera with 'a population 
of 3,663, It Avill be noticed that Abu area did not 
form a part of this district in. 1951 and thus two towns — 
Abu and Abu Road having a population of 4,439 and 12,544 
respectively in 1951, were added to the district in 1956. 
Rohera, however, has been dropped from the list of the 
towns in 1981. Thus, in 1961 Census, the towns listed were: 
Sheoganj (9,766), Sirohi (14,451), Pindwara (7,726), Mount 
Abu (8,076) and Abu Road (17,728). The increase m po- 
pulation at Sirohi and Mount Abu is due, in a largo measure, 
to the setting up smce 1951, of several district offices and 
the natural gravitation of population to the district and sub- 
Qivasxonal headquarters. Mount Ahu is also a hill resort 
^ci hence an attraction for trading class to settle down. 

1 population in 1961 was 57,747 (30,577 males 

1 tIoP as compared to 27,860 (13,835 males 

and 14,025 females) in 1951 (excluding the - towns of Abu 
and Abu Road). ' o . 

inci hi tlie number of towns in 1951 and 

>L IS dxie to the two different criteria adopted to define 
the word town’. During the 1951 Census, it was defined 
as one Iiaviiig a municipality, a cantonment or having a 
population of 5,000 or above in 1941 or liaving any other 
special reason considered so by the Superintendent of Census. 
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As a result of this, two new villages — PindAvara and Rohera — 
AA'ere added in 1951 C'(;nsus in the category of toAvns, the 
former due to increase in population during the decade 
1941-51 and the latter, due to urban characteristics. Erin- 
pura AA^iicli Aras a town in the j)revious census lost that status 
in 1951 due to abolition of cantoinnent. In the 1961 Census, 
only those places Avere categorised as toAvns which had muni- 
cipalities or had a poj)ulation of not less than 5,000, a density 
of not less tlian 1,000 persons per square mile and atloast 
three-fourth of then- adult male population employed in 
pursuits other than agriculture. Strict adherence to this 
criterion resulted in reducing the number of toAAms in Rajas- 
than from 227 (1951 Census) to 145 (1961 Census). 

At the time of the Census of 1951, the riual population 
totalled 2,09,502 or 8S.3 per cent of the total population of 
the district. By 1961, the figm’e had risen to 2,94,656. 
The distribution of the rural population, tahsil-wise, is as 
follows: — 


Tahsil 


No. of 
villages^ 

Population 

Sheoganj 


68 

49,299 

Sirohi 


83 

63,321 

Phidwara ' 


98 

69,014 

Abu Road 


86 

40,916 

Eeodar 


120 

f 

72,006 


Total 

455 

2,94,656 

Sex Ratio ^ 




In tliis district, as in Rajasthan generally, male.? 
outiuimher females. In the Census of 1901, the number^ of 


r. This is for tlie year 1956. The uuiuhor includes uninhabited villages 
also. Statistical Abstract Rajasthan 1961, p. 36. 


Tho sox ratio from 1901 to 1941 has been tahon from Population Sta- 
tistics (Provisional), 1961 Rajasthan p. 6, publi^ed by tlie Govt, of 
India Office of the Supdt., Oonsos Operations, Rajasthan. 
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females per 1,000 males was 919. It rose to 939 in tlie next 
Census but fell by one in 1921. In 1931, it again rose to 945 
but again fell by one in the succeeding census. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1951 and 1961 were 973 and 948 res- 
pectively. The number has thus increased- durmg the last 
60 years. The sex ratio for Rajasthan as a -whole in 1961, 
Avas 908. 

In the urban areas, according to the Census^ of 1951, 
the females Avere 1,014 per 1,000 males as compared to 968 
in the rural areas. Again, the females ratio in non-agri- 
cultural class Avas liigher^ (being 1,037 per 1,000 males) 
than in the agricultural class (bemg 920 per 1,000 males.) 
Amongst the economically active and semi-active pojiulation 
of the agricultural class, the female ratio per 1,000 males is 
223 and 2,619 respectively. The coiTesponding figure (per 
1,000 males) for the mactive or non-earning population was 
1,351. Similar is the case among non-agricultural classes. 
Among the economically actum population of this category, 
the number of females is alm)st insignificant, being only 
179 per 1,000 males; while among the earning dependents 
it was as high as 1,706 per 1,000 males. Amongst non- 
earning dependents it is 1,883 per 1,000 males. 

In 1951, Su’ohi district stood fom’th^ in Rajasthan 
according to the preponderance of females. 

Age 

In the 1951 Census, it Avas found that infants below 
one year of age formed 3.65 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, children aged one to four years formed 10.73 per cent, 
those aged five to 14, formed 26.43 per cent, persons aged 
15 to 34 29.76 per cent, those aged 35 to 54 18.89 per cent 
and persons aged 65 and over formed 10.64 per cent. 

Tlie age return is not very reliable, for very foAV people 
in the Aullages Iuioaa^ their exact age. HoAvever, the age 
returns are not altogether useless as in any large population 
errors, due to OAmr-statement and under-statement, tend 
to cancel out. 


1. Disslrict Ckinsus Handbook 1951, Sirolii, p. 1. 

2. Ibid. X’P. 27-28. 

3. Popul.i.tion Statistics (Pfoviaional)j 1901 Rajasthan, 
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Marital Status 

During the Census of 1961, of the total population 
of the district, 45.89 per cent were found to be married. 
47.3 per cent were found unmarried, 6.64 per cent were 
either widowers or widows, 0.13 ]3er cent were li\dng sepa- 
rate from then’ husbands or wives, as the ease may be, 
and in respect of 0.04 per cent mformation about their 
marital status, was not recorded. 

No person below the age of 9 has been recorded as 
married at tliis Census. Li the age group 10-14 years, 1,596 
males and 4,596 females were married. They constituted 
1.75 ijer cent of the population and 4.17 per cent of the boys 
and guls in the age group 0-14 years. Thus, child marriage 
has almost disappeared from the district. The married 
males of all ages form 43.16 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation of the district while the married females form 48.77 
per cent of the female population. This is only to be ex- 
pected as the age at marriage is lower hi case of a woman 
than for a man. Widowers form 4.23 of the male poijulation 
wliile widows form 9.19 joer cent of the female population. 

Displaced Persons 

A total of 256 persons (119 males and 137 females) 
migrated to this district. 

LANGUAGE 

The principal language of the district is Marwari Avhich 
is a dialect of Rajasthani. According to 1951 Census, it 
was spoken by 2,17,647 persons or 92 per cent of the popu- 
lation whereas Rajasthani includuig aU the dialects was 
spoken by 2,18,033. Hindi was given as their mother tongue 
by 1,859 and Urdu by only 216 persons. Bhili includuig 
Girasia, was spoken by 16,089, Gujarati by 665, Marathi 
by 5, Pimjabi by 82 and Sindhi b}* 356. It must however, 
be kex^t ui mind that at the time of 1951 Census, Abu area 
vus in Bombay State and this part being on Gujarat border, 
has a fan number of Gujarati speakhig persons. 

Bhili is an admixtmn of Rajasthani and Gujarati. 

According to the Census of 1961, of the various lan- 
guages spoken in the district, j\Iarwari, Hmch, Rajasthani, 
Khariboli, Gujarati, Urdu, Bhili, Sindhi and the Punjabi 
languages together account for 09.4 per cent of the popirla- 
tion. The number of persons whose mother tongue is i\Iar- 
wari form 69.67 per cent of the pox^ulation. Hindi is the 
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next important language. As many as 19-51 ]3er cent of 
the ] 5 opulation of the district, has Hindi as their mother 
tongue. Rajasthani occupies the next place, the iiumhei* 
of Rajasthani speakers being 3.67 per cent of the population. 
Khariboli and Gujarati languages resj^ectively account for 
3.10 and 1.71 per cent of the population. Urdu, Bhili, 
Sindhi and Punjabi languages respectively account for 
0.92, 0.35, 0.28 and 0.28 per cent of the population. 

RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL GROUPS 
Religious Coxumunities ' . 

The buUv of the population (93.5 per cent) consist of 
Hindus, their total number at the time of the 1951 Census 
including Animists, being 2,22,121 (1,12,370 males and 

I, 09,751 females). In the same year, Jains numbered 

II, 364 (5,831 males and 5,533 females) and formed 4.7 per 
cent of the population and Muslims 3,821 (2,073 males and 
1,748 females) or 1.6 per cent. There were 36 Zoroastrians 
(15 males and 21 females), 18 Sikhs (9 males and 9 females) 
and only t wo Christians. 

In 1961, however the Hindu population fell to 92.41 
percent. Their total number being 3,25,594 (1,67,943 males 
and 1,57,651 females). In the same year Jains numbered 
17,340 (8,052 males and 9,288 females) and formed 4.92 
per cent of the population and Muslims 8,388 (4,295 males 
and 4,093 females) or 2.38 per cent. There were 808 Chris- 
tians (450 males and 358 females) and 173 Sikhs (113 males 
and 60 females). 

Tliis will indicate some fall in Hindu population but 
qTiite appreciable rise in Jain, Muslim and Christian popu- 
lation. The most important reason appears to be the inclusion 
of the Abu taluqa in the district at the time of 1961 Census. 

It Avill be u.seful to compare these figures with 1901 
Census. In that Ccn.sus, 72.7 per cent of the people wore 
Hindus, 11./ Animists, 11.1 Jains, and 3.8 Musalmans; 
Christ, lans numbered 624, Parsi 140, Sikhs 100 and Brahmos 
and Jews had one representative each. The Animists were 
either Bhils or Girasias. 
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Hindus — ^Among the Hindus, Saivas or those who 
regard Siva as supreme, are most numerous. The tutelary 
deity of the Heora Rajputs is Saraneshwar, a form of Siva. 
The Bhils, Girasias and jMinas worship Devi and Mataji. 
The Chauhan warrior-saint, Gogaji, is much respected as 
a protector from the bites of the snakes, and his effig}’- on 
horseback or in tlie form of a cobra is worshipiied. 

Jains — ^The two sects of Jains are the Digambaras 
and the Swetambaras, The preachers of the former are 
nude and assert that woman cannot attain salvation, and 
the preachers of the latter who wear white garment, hold 
the opposite view regarding women. In this area, the great 
majority of Jains are Swetambaras. Almost all the Oswal 
grouj) of the Mahajan communitj? are Jains. The Jain 
temples are in large numbers, scattered all over the district, 
those at Abu being the most famous. 

Muslims — ^Among the Muslims, the great majorit}" 
are Sunnis. There are a few Shias, mostly traders from 
Gujarat. 

Chrisiians — The 1951 Census records only two 
Christians in the district but after the inclusion of Abu area 
in 1956 in the district, this figure must have risen fairly 
high. There are quite a few churches at Abu. 

Social Groups 

The old, time-honoured social classification, based largely 
on traditional occupations and in some cases, on considera- 
tions of religion, is still fairly rigid, especially in the rural 
areas. This is due to the fact that educational facihties, 
means of communication and industrialization — all of 
wliich help to break domi social barriers, have not jmt been 
properly developed. Thus there are several distinct social 
groups in the district, the lines of cleavage between 
, whieh arc more clearly marked than in areas where the 
imx»act of modern civilization has been felt to a gi’eatcr 
degree. 

A new factor of recent origin in regard to social 
classification, has been the dhisio]i of the population into 
backward and non-backward classes for the purjiose of render- 
ing special assistance to the former group. Thus the 
Rajasthan Govemment provisionally determined, for the 
guidance of the 1951 Cen.sus workers, 19 castes or classe.-; 
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cas loeing non-baclnvard, namely; the Bohra, Brahman, 
C’halcar, Cliaron, Dangi, Daroga, Darji, Bhakad, Kayasth, 
Khati, Mahajaii, Mali, ' Mughal Pathaii, Purohit, Rajput, 
Sayed, Sheikh and Sntar classes. It does not automatically 
follow that all the remaining eastes or classes are backward. 
What tin's determination meant was that these classes are 
without doubt, non-backward. The remaining castes or 
classes consist of backward as well as marginal classes. 
The strength of such non-backward classes in the district 
at the time of the Census of 1951, was 76,448 persons {36,834 
males and 39,614 females). But thc.se figures are mi.slcadmg 
in the sense that they include the figures of those persons 
only nho returned any one of the 19 names mentioned in 
the list as their caste or class in response to the Census 
enumerator’s question regarding social group. Those who 
returned any other name which may be a synonjnn or a 
sectional name of any of the above caste or classes, was 
not treated as belonging to the non-backward class, e.g., 
Joslii, Acharya, Pm’ohit etc. The figures, therefore, merely 
indicate the minimum strength of the 19 classes. 

Of the 44 castes of the Rajasthan declared as Scheduled 
under article 341 of the Constitution, a majority are re- 
presented in the population of the district. In 1961, the 
total number of persons of these castes was 43,462 (25,177 
male s and 18,275 females). These figui’cs ai'o also defective 
in that they do not contain the figures of those persons 
who returaed synonymous or sectional names of any of the 
casft'.s mentioned above c.g., Harijau, Jatar and Tadar 
instead of Charuar, etc. According to 1961 Census, tire 
inni^bcr of per sons belonging to Scheduled Castes was 67,113 
(34,792 mules and .32,321 females) and those belonging to 
Pclrerluled Tiilre.s was 74,087 (38,383 males and 35,704 females). 


Si.vty castes or classes were similarly declared by the 
najastban Goverrunont to be backward for the purpose of 
T’ceeiving cfhieational facilities. Their strength in 10.51 was 
40,809 (2.5,018 male.s and 21,791 females). 

Other caste <)r clan names found in the Census .slijrs 
in i'e.s])ouse to tPp question r-egar’ding social groiqis U’erc 
nearly ISO in nimrbei’. Some of them arc really synonym.'? 
or* .‘eciioi'.al names of one or more of the castes mentioned 
nr the list rclcj-rcd to abftve but tliej’^ were grouped with the 
baekwaid classes for Census purposes. 
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The main social groups, bacliAA-ard and non-backw^ard, 
found in the' district are: — 

Maliaja'iis — ^Slost of the Mahajans or Banias, are Jains. 
Oswal and Porwal sub-divisions of Mahajans are in majoritj^ 
in the district. The O-swals do not eat onions and garlic 
and circambulate only four times round the fire during the 
marriage ceiemonjL They do net have matrimonisl alliances 
with iSaiazcagis, nor are they strict in observance of the 
rules regarding taking of meals before sun set. 

Tlie origin of Ponvals is sometimes traced from the 
Rajputs of Patan in Gujarat vbo embraced Jainism about 
800 years ago and they still attach the suffixes like Panwar, 
Solanki etc. These are usually money-lenders. Unlike 
other communities, birth of a daughter in Porwal family 
is rejoiced, for, it is the father c f the girl who gets big dowrj^ 
m the marriage. But there are a few families among these 
who observe great austeritj' in manuages and demand no 
dom-y at all. Tbe 3 '’ do not have matrimonial alliances with 
Oswals. 


liajputs —The Rajputs are the traditional fighting, 
landomiing and ruling caste. Thej?^ are proud of their 
war-like reputation and their ancestry and are still puncti- 
lious on points of etiquette. The}’’' worship the shield, the 
sword, the dagger and the horse. In former times the Rajputs 
were usually hhumia.s or jaghdars. The majority of them 
are cultivators now. 

Chauhans, mainl}" of Deoin sect, arc most numerous, 
followed by Ratliores. A few families of Sisodias are also 
met with. 

BhiJs — ^Bhils are the largest aboriginal tribes of 
Rajasthan and are perhaps the oldest inhabitants of this 
land. The}^ are x’l’obably^ the jjvgmies referred to bv Ktesias 
(400 B.C.) and the Phyllit.ac 'of Ptolemy (1.^0 A.D.). Col. 
.James Tod calls them as Vava-jndras or sons of the fore.st. 
JJerbert Risly jnits them racial 13 ^ with tlie J)]’a vidian t 3 'pe 
but the mo(ici-n researchers have different views. Legend 
attaches their origin to god M<aliadeva, who, it is said, while 
sick and imhajjpy, reclining in a forest foil a prc\v t o a beautiful 
woman and the result of the union was creation of iuimcrous 
progeii}'. One of thorn ugl 3 ’^ and vicious, enraged Mahadova 
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hy slaying his father’s bull and was expelled from the habi- 
tation of men. The Bhils descended from him. 


Another legend in Bhagivat Ttirmut, mentions a Icing 
Vana ruling his subjects with an ii’on hand. He conipellecl 
worship of himself and prohibited Yujnas and other religious 
rituals. Thus he enraged tlie .sages who Icilled him bj' chanting 
mantras. He had no successor and the throne being vacant, 
the sages created a dwarf from the corpse of Vana. Tliis 
was Nishad, whose dcscen dents inhabitated the mountains 
and forests. Bhils are said to have descended from him. 


Once a pluirdering and menacing trihe, they have 
been gradually settling as agi-icultuvists and those engaged 
in non-agricnltural pursuits arc labourers. They have 
settled in large numlrer in Abu Road and Pindwara tahsils. 
With the active assistance of the Government,^ they have 
been able to avail the educational, social and economic bene- 
fits during the First and Second Five Year Plans. 


The members of the Bhagat sect of the Bhils do not 
sinoke and abstain from liquor. Almost every Bhil worships 
Mat(^i {Kali) and their other deities are Mahadova, Hanuman 
and Bhairon. They show much respect to Pahuji, a Rathoro 


Girasias J^ied to the Bhils, but ranking just above 
th(^ m the social scale, are the Girasias, the principal in- 
iiabitants of the Bhakar and also numerous in the Santpur 
lindwara areas. According to Sir John Malcolm, the 
eirn Girasias denotes “chiefs who were driven from their 
possessions by invaders, and established and maintained 
a Claim to a share of the revenue iqion the gi-ouiid of their 
power to disturb or jirevcnt its collection.” The Avord is 
Sanslu-it Girns which signified a mouthful, 
fi n J’lf'taphorically applied to designate the small 

P'odyce of a country Avhich ibese phmderer.s 
L. “derpretation is that the name Girasias 

Samskrit words Girl (mountain) and 
/''I'r'ic’o because they reside in inountain.s. The 

former Mewar State 
f/o/? nr r i'rf have their internal 

me t .mn, asparamarn, Chauhan, Katliorc, 

tql'cTi Ml/ll iP a.’ regular clan, it may perhap.s be 

aken that they arc the descendants of Rajputs by Blii! 
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women. It is probable that when the Deora Chaulians, 
subjugated the Paramaras about six hundred years ago, 
they wore unwilling to dispossess the Girasias of their land, or 
were possiljly, miable to do so on account of the secure posi- 
tion in the mountain fastnesses of the AravaUis which the 
Girasias held. Up to about 1867 little, if anythmg, was 
knoun of the Bhakar or its inhabitants; the latter were said 
to be jealous of intrusion, and wonderful tales were told of 
their strength, lawlessness, etc. No Eaj official ever ven- 
tured mside the tract, and the people paid no dues,, revenue or 
tribute. In time, however, the Girasias spread v^estwards, 
and their huts are to be found among the remains which 
mark the site of the famous but now almost forgotten city 
of Chandravati. Remaining but two or three 3*ears in one 
place, thej^ were the rude pioneers of civilisation clearing the 
wilder and more unliealthjr regions of wood and forest, 
bringing the land into use, and xDreparing it for the oceux^a- 
tioii at a later date, of the more advanced races. At the 
XJresent time, they are cultivators, herdsmen and guides, 
and, though formerl}'’ gi’eat plundei-ers, seldom give any 
trouble; their dwellings are scattered about on the slopes 
of hills, over which and in the richer valleys, their 
m’egular fields extend. As agriculturists, they are on par 
with the Bhils and, like the latter, used to loractise the walar 
sj^stem of cultivation. They respect the cow and never 
take the life of any animal with a white coat, but will eat 
the meat of a black sheep or goat.i 


The Girasias are governed by theh omi x^anchayat 
system; the Panchas or Patels settle then* disputes if both 
X)arties are Ghasias and the case is seldom rex^orted to the 
X)olice. 


Ghasias Avorship Siva, Chamunda, Ambaji, Jogmaya, 
Bhairdn, Hanuman, Ganx^ati, India and Sheslinag. Sitla- 
niata, the goddess of smaII-x)ox is also x>i’opitiated as also 
Ghoda Dev, the protector of the village and Blmmiya, the 
deity of the field. 


1. Gazetteer of Sirolii State, p. 2no by Sfajor K.D. Erskine. 
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Kaihodis — The Katliodis alias Katkars in Ahu Bead 
tahsil, are now a rceognised Scheduled Tribe. Numerically 
insifarif leant, they have received special and concerted atten- 
ticjiT of tlie Rajasthan Government owing to their miserable 
plight, dlie tribe does not originally belong to Rajasthan.. 
Some 50 years ago’, it is said, their Muslim employers, the 
Bohras, a noted business community, inpnessed \vith then 
skill at Katlici-making persuaded about 250 families to part 
with their paient slock of Bhils in Avestern Khandesh district 
of Bombay State in search of new fortunes in the forests of 
Rajasthan'. Odiey were employed in the remote interior 
of forests abounding in Khair trees, the iuav material for 
manufacturing Katha and have shice come to be Imovai as 
Kathodis or ICathoclias. 

Social customs of the ICathodis resemble those of the 
Hindus, but the dead are buried instead of bemg cremated.- 
Five relatives of the deceased put rice in his mouth and a 
pice or rupee on his palm. After burial the spot is marked 
by a stone. Five days later the male members of the family 
get themselves shaved. 

Reharis — The rebaris are mostly shepherd, and some 
of them ])ossess flocks and herds of their ovti; many are 
agriculturists. They eat flesh, diinlc ndne and allow Avidow 
remarriage. 

Ivter-caste Relations — ^The breaking doAAui of caste 
barriers is not yet a noticeable phenomenon in the area. 

Superstitious Beliefs. — Peoj)le are highly superstitious. 
The main superstitious centre round the interpretation of 
cb’eams, acts like sneezing and appearance of certain animals 
or classes of persons under given circiunstances. Others 
include the folloAviug: 

(?) Peo]de haA^e a common belief in the c^uivering of 
the dilferent parts of the body and their A^arious interpre- 
tations. (ii) Certain days are auspicious Avhilc others are 
forbidden to start any ncAV Avork. {Hi) An ■cA'^il eye, they 
belie A^e, affects adversely the food, beautiful garments anti 


1. Si’licdul^ Tribes of Raja.sth<iii and their welfare” p.23, published 
by the Directorate of Social Welfare. Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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tlie health of the children. To avoid it, they mark the fore- 
head. and cheeks of the children with black spots or tihkis 
and put a charcoal in the dish in which food is served, {iv) 
Uttering the names of certain villages, e. g., Mandar, Anadra, 
Motagam etc., bring hardship during the day. {v) Oaths 
of their near relatives or deities are binding. 

Bhils believe in witch and witchcraft, A woman 
suspected as a witch used to be placed in one side of a bullock 
pack-sack and three dry cakes of cow-dung in the other; 
the sack was then thrown into water, and if the woman sank, 
she was nob a witch. But such trials have not been 
held in recent years. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Property and Inheritance 

Joint Family System . — ^The industrial backwardness 
of this region, coupled with a general disinclination to travel 
far in search of emplo 5 uaent, have had the effect of keeping 
the joint family together in the traditional occupation. Ac- 
cording to 1951 Census, there were 61,106 houses in the 
district occupied by 54,013 households. In the rural areas 
56.0 per cent of households are of medium size consisting 
four to six members whereas in the urban areas 25 per cent 
of the households comes to this category. In the same 
Census, it was shovm that, among 1,000 households, heads 
of the families and their wives numbered 1,683, sons 971, 
daughters 702 and other relatives 645. 

The joint family, as a rule, consists of parents, married 
sons and their wives, rmmarried sons and unmarried daughters. 
Traditionally, the property of a deceased is equally distri- 
buted among all the sons. The jagirdar class of Rajputs 
however, follow a rule of primogeniture. 

Adoption,— A. Hindu who has no male issue usually 
adopts a son firom amongst his close associates. This is 
called godlena {god means lap and lena means to receive in). 
This ceremony takes place in the presence of the caste people 
and near relatives. The adoption is confirmed by the exe- 
cution of a registered deed. The adopted son enjoys all 
legal, social and religious rights and privileges and is subject 
to all the liabilities of the adoptive father like a real son 
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In some cases, the priest is called and a fire sacrifice kuo'wn 
as dattaka hawan is performed. 

Marriage and Morals 

Polygamy , — ^Polygamy is on the whole, rare but it is 
not uncom m on among the Bhils and is resorted to if th® 
vdfe remains barren, too iU to attend to house keeping o^’ 
proves immoral. In order to discourage polygamy, provi- 
sion was made by the Government of Rajasthan in the 
Service Conduct Rules prohibiting government servants to 
marry again in the life time of a -v^e and debarring those 
who have two wives living from entering the government 
service. Polygamy was made an offence by the “Special 
Marriage Act (Civil marriage) Act No. 43 of 1954, panel 
section” & “Hindu Marriage Act 1955, Act No. 25 of 1955”. 
Polyandry is unknown in this district. 

Pardu System . — ^The parda system, which was at one 
time very strong among ^ the Rajputs, the higher class Mus- 
lims and Mahajans, is disappearing, but even today Rajput 
and orthodox Muslim women rarely move out of their homes. 
Among all other communities, women move out freely but 
generally veil their faces in the presence of the elders and 
strangers. Working women, however, do not cover their 
faces. 


Dowry System. As elsewhere, the giving of dowry 
has been a general practice in the area and it is yet too early 
to estim^e the effect of the recent legal ban. Among some 
commumties such as Porwal sect of Mahajans, a daughter 
18 considered a valuable commodity and by custom, do^vvy 

married. Among 

l^ong 
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xelative. If the girl’s father initiates the. talk of betrothal, 
-suspicions arise that there is something wrong with the girl. - 
Betrothals can be cancelled if dtipa i.e. a marriage fee, is not 
paid or ihe groom contracts some incurable malady. 

Among the Girasias, elopement in the fairs is a practice, 
if the boy happens to be in relation with the girl’s family, 
he usually visits her and gets her consent before the 

annual fair falling on Pooi-nwia, the fuU moon of Clmitra. 
During Ihe rush and pandemonium of the fair, he takes her 
palm into his nnd forces his way out alongwith his friends. 
The father of the girl can visualise who it was that took 
his daughter away. Soliciting the arbitration of the Patd 
of his village, he visits the Patd of the boy’s village. The 
boy’s father is then called and is directed to pay the 
marriage fee dapa to the girl’s father. If the girl has gone 
to some other family not rdiated to or acquainted -vvith the 
girl’s father, the fees he receives goes up and if the other 
side finds itself unable to pay the Mgh fee, the. girl is led 
back to her parental home, her father -accepting a nominal 
fine. 

The marriage is solemnized at noon in the presence of 
the Bhopas a priestly class among the Girasias. 

Widow R-e-marriage^ — ^W^idow re-marriage is rare and 
the orthodox sections of the society frown at such ideas. 
Among the Bhils, however, a vridow’s re-marriage is common 
and knovm as Naira or Karewa. The funeral of the de- 
ceased husband over, the widow is asked about her future. 
Desirous of remarriage, she would wish to return to her 
father’s house. If the deceased is survived by a younger 
brother, he, in most cases, wotild make it a point of honour 
and family prestige and would not allow her to go to any other 
man’s house. 

Divorce . — ^Barrenness and impotency rather than quarrel 
are the causes of divorce. But these are very rare. Among 
the Bluls, a man desirous of divorcing his wife, loudly 
proclaims his intentions before some of his tribesmen and 
resorts to a facile fashion of tearing her odhani breadth-wise 
or Ills own turban and hands it over to the -wife as a sjnnbol 
of divorce. 

Positimi of Women . — ^The position of women has te- 
mamed practically unchanged. The provision of educational 
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facilities for girls is bringing about a welcome change in the 
younger generation but the results wiU not be visible for some 
time. At present, few women belonging to the upper and 
middle classes, are striking out on their own or are econo- 
mically independent. Among the working: classes, women 
have all along worked alongside their men and in a very 
real sense, enjoy more freedom than their upper class sisters.. 
More often than not, these working women are more labo- 
rious than their husbands. Nevertheless, they too occupy 
a subordin'kte position in the social scale. 

Drinking and Drug -taking - — Most castes abstain from-, 
liquor. The Rajputs, Bhils, and Giras'as are the only castes, 
fond of drinking and their quarrels, it is said, be^n and end 
in drunken bout. Very few people indulge in bhang and ganja.. 
Among the Rajputs, the taldng of opium is still common 
though not to the former extent. Smoking of tobacco in 
one form or other, is very common, 

HOmE LIFE 

Houses (tnd Households . — ^The total number of occupied 
houses in the district at the time of the Census of 1951 was 
51,106 i.e., about 30 houses per square mile. The average 
number of persons living in a house was 4.6. These 51,106 
houses were occupied by 54,013 households. The sizes of 
households varied to a great extent, from one member to 
more than ten. In the rural areas, 56.0 per cent of the house- 
holds were of medium size consisting of four to six members. 
In the urban areas, 25.0 per cent of the households were of 
medium size. There were veiy few households of very 
large size (10 members or more) in the urban areas and these 
formed only 1.0 per cent in the rural areas. The percentage 
of the smallest households in the rural and urban areas was 
40 and 50 respectively. 

At the time of 1961 Census, however, the total number of 
occupied houses in the district was 66,486 i.e, about 33 houses 
per square mile. The average number of persons living 
in a house was 5.3. These 66,486 houses. were occupied by 
/ 3,320 households. The size of a household varied to a 
great extent, from one member to more than ten. In the 
lural areas, 48.14 per cent of the households were of medium 
size consisting of four to six members. In the urban areas 
. 9,2 per cent of the households were of medium size. 
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The average number of persons living in a house has 
increased from 4.6 to 5,3 which means that house construc- 
tion activity has not kept pace with the growth of 
population. 

Dwellings , — In the towns, the houses are built of stones 
and burnt bricks but have a displeasing appearance due to 
unplanned construction, but those built under the supervision 
of engineei-s are, better. Most of these are douhle-storeyed. 
The houses in the rural. areas are made of mud with roofs 
of rough tiles. In Abu Road the older houses are low roofed 
and shut almost on all sides. 

The Bhils are prone to live in hamlets known as pals, 
each hut standing on a small knoll in the midst of its patch 
of cultivated land. The grains are stored in kotlas hard- 
mud jars of various size?, sometimes six feet high. 

In the Bhula and Valoria tract and \vild parts, the dwel- 
lings of Girasias consist of a frame work of wood, tbe walls 
being made of split bamboos and grass and roofs of broad 
flat tiles. 

Furniture . — ^Except for string cots, there is practically 
no furniture in the average ■sdllage home. Sometimes in 
the mud huts, there are shelves buSt into the walls for the 
storage of articles and an alcove for housing the deity. In 
the towns, in upper middle class houses, tables and chairs make 
an appearance and the homes of the well-to-do are furnished 
in much the same manner as those of their counter-parts 
elsewhere. Framed photographs hanging on the walls of the 
parlour or drawing room.?, is a common feature. 

Dress . — The dress of the adult Hindu male consists of 
four articles — a dhoti or potia, angarhha, safa (turban) and 
juti (shoes). The superiority and inferiority of these articles 
depend upon the social and economic status. Among tlie 
educated classes, the dhotis and angarhha are gradually 
being replaced by trousers and sh’rte. Dhoti and shirts are 
still very common. The safas are either striped or printed. 

The clothes of the majority of the people in the villages 
axe made of white cotton cloth called gajia. A Bhil (male) 
can be easily recognised by a rag round his head, his hair 
either parity plaited and fastened with a wooden comb or 
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allo-wed to fall in unkempt masses over Ms shoulders. 
The richer Bhils are well dressed in pagri and dhoti and a , 
short jacket {angarjcha) and carry a piece of cloth wMch is 
used as hamarband or belt. Carrjdng a blanket in winter 
is not unusual. Some of them may be seen canying swords 
or guns but their traditional weapons are bows and arrows 
made entirely of bamboo. They also 'keep a small mirror 
in one of their button holes. 

The dress of the adult Hindu female consists of gha- 
ghara, hanclili and orna. Some females wear sarees also. 
Ghagliara is made of cJihint (specially of Jodhpuri). Orna 
is prepared mostly from lalcJior (red cloth). Bhil and Girasia 
women wear jhulki (shirt) on the waist in place of Jcanchli. 
Phetia (petticoat) is worn rmder the ghaghara. 

The dress of a Muslim adult is not different from that 
of Hindu except that in some part of the district they wear 
churidar payjama. 

In rmal areas, Bohra (Muslim traders) ladies wear 
trousers, sometimes with narrow openings and- then wear 
ghaghara over it. On the upper part of the body, they wear 
Jcanchli and a loose JcuHi but the orni is the same as that of' 
Hindus. 

Widows of all classes wv ar black owa and kanchli or 
kurti and red ghaghara. 

European dress is to be seen only in the towns and 
, among government servants generally. 

Ornaments. — Men usually wear ho ornaments. 
However ornaments meant for men are horkis and chains 
on neck, jhela, lung and marJci on ear and rings On fingers 
and ankles. 

The ornaments popular among the poor women are; 
bor to adorn forehead, balli or jda for ears, varli and Jcarlci 
round the neck; Kunta and fini used as nose ringSj Icunia 
being larger in size than finv, gajra, Icatria, adkania and ivory 
chuda to adorn arms; Icarla and iora round the legs and a 
pair of polris on.tocs. 

Tho^ richer class use: bor, vani, clips, phools, dorla to 
adorn hair and forehead, ioti scad, ser for ears, /cwwto, Jeunti,. 
and Jini as nose rings vajar-tiJedi, dora, har, kantli as necklaces, 
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bajuband, Icadu, pancM, gokhum, glass bangles, ivor 5 >- chtida., 
muthia, hatlipan for arms and wrists and kada, karla, j-amjor^ 
iodi, to adorn the legs. 

Most of the ornaments are made of silver though gold 
is used in some cases by those who can afford it. In old 
days, customs prevented the lower classes to wear gold 
ornaments. ' 


Food. — ^The food of cultivators, artisans, labourers in 
rural as well as in urban areas, is the same. They use coarse 
gi’ain such as maize, hajra, joivar, kura, barley, giijji, gram and 
onung for thick cakes. The cake is called jJiati bati or sogm 
if flour of only one of these grains is used, other mixture 
is known as bharia or dher-ka-segra. These are eaten rrith 
dihach, dal uncooked onions or chillies. In rural areas 
people also eat kheecli prepared from dalia of barley or wheat, 
and ghat from maize. KheecJi and ghat are taken along with 
onions and clihach. 

The richer classes use wheat as staple food and spread 
ghee on the cakes. Khichari and dal-hhat are commonly 
used bj’^ Mahajans in urban area. Some people take papar 
and khichia at the end of meals. Milk, sugar and gur 
are in common use. Sometimes dhokrae prepared from bajrd' 
maize and pulses are taken in winter while dhokari prepared 
from wheat and pulses are taken in summer. 

The vegetables used are raddish, brinjals, metlii, carrot,' 
onion, 'potatoes, ladyfinger, cauliflower, tindsi, sua-palah- 
chandevaria etc. The Reodar and Abu area where tomatoes 
are grown in abundance in the river beds, it is very commonly 
used. Por poorer classes these dishes are luxurious to be 
had only on special occasions. Sometimes people use 
jungle products such as kuptia, sangri and pods of babool a^; 
vegetables. 

On special-occasions lilre maniage or a feast, lapsi (a’ 
ineparation from gur, ghee and dalia of wh- at) and churmet 
(a prexiaration from bati or rota, gur and ghee) are very' 
common. Coconut and gur is the most favouiite sweet dish 
of Rluls and Girasias. ’ 

In Abu Road and Abu, it is a common practice to 
mix gur or sugar in the vegetable dish, x)erhaps a taste bor- 
1‘owed from Gujaratis. / , 
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Watermelons are eaten fresb, the seeds are dried,, 
ground and mixed mtli flour for food. Other fruits include 
or hliimi, hot (small plum) mulbery. mangoes and jawim. 

Two principal meals mid-day and evening are taken, 
oome people also take morning breakfast Avkich consist of 
khalcras (chled cakes) and milk or the food left over from the 
previous night or ghat with chJiach; biscuits, tea etc. are also 
prevalent among educated poeple. 

The moraing ineal-.Be^ar as well as the evening meal 
called Byalu consist of chapaties, sopras etc, A cup of tea 
at any hour, is w'elcome among all the classes. 

The non -vegetarian dish include meat, fish and eggs, 
neie is no authorised slaughter house in the district; the 
number of unauthorised ones in 1958-59 was 19 (17 at Sixohi, 
/Q 97 0 I^oad and one at Mount Ahn) where 8,237 animals 
( , X 9 goats and 18 sheeps) were slaughtered. The c'orrespon- 
diug fipres for 1959-60 was 17{ 6 at Sirohi, 7 at Ahn Roacl , 
j” ^ Mount Abu) rvhere 8,500 animals (all goats) Avere 
augntered.^ Iii season, about a maund of fish is consumed 
A I, by the seasonal visitors at Mount 

u. ^,ne poultry is maintained by the individuals according 
At Mount Abu and Abu Eoad, 
c nts also cater for the needs of the consumers of eggs. 

of sources of rvater are wells, rivers and ponds, some 

fair r, sources are contaminated but the only precaution 
<!OT»f und dirt through a cloth. In 

worm^ Rohera, there is heav’y incidence ofguin m- 

anr? ^ towms, and among the artisan 

the generally, the daily routine is 

urban areas elservhere. The life of the 
Ihev fini-i busy in the double cropped areas and 

Srirto The women labourer.s 

o?tnalJf their work-in the fields 

maief by noo^ them in the 

erinr? eforL e- '^“er Women spend the morning.s at. the 
tlaw throiior'hofrff is not a problem and small nullahs 

daily roiiSne bathing and washing the cloth is a 

n.o.fe md ift? evSg mall? 

Communal Lite 

community fairs held are;' Gautrmji- 
-hotila Village in Sheoganj tahsil on Chakra- 
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Sudi 13, TPhen Bhils and ;^Ellas gather there; Girasia fair at 
Amha on Vaisahh SwU 15; Sameslnvarji fair held at Sarneshwar 
temple near Sirohi tomi on 12th daj^ of the bright fortnight of 
Bliadon. It is a chief gathering occasion for Rebaris whose 
internal caste disputes are settled on this occasion. 

A list of important fairs held in the district, with such 
details as place, date and ax^proximate number of people 
taking part in the fail-, is given at the end of the chapter. 

Festivals. — Tlie prmcipal Hindu festivals observed here 
are Holi in Phalgun (Bebi-uary -March); Sitla Saptami (in 
honour of the small-pox goddess) in Chaitra (March-April); 
Ganger in Chaitra, Aklia Teej in Baisakh (April-May) after 
the rabi harvest; Ptakhi in Shraivan (July- August) when 
sisters tie charms round the vTists of their brothers; Dussehra in 
Asoj (SejDteinber-October) and Diwali in Kaiiik (October- 
ISTovember). These festivals are celebrated in much the 
same manner as elsewhere. 

festivals of minor importance include — (i) Mahavir 
Jayantii (w) Samvatsari, [Hi) Dawat Pujan, [iv) Nirjala Eka- 
dashi, (v) Janamashtami, {vi) Makar Sakaranti, {vii) Basant 
Panchami and {vni) Maha Shivaratri. 

The chief Muslim festivals are, as elsewhere, MuhaiTam, 
Idul-Eitr, Idul-Zuha Shab-i-barat and Barawafat. 

Dancing. — Dancing is more iiopular among females. 
They dance on some special occasions like mamage, Holi, 
Dewali etc. Men in rural areas are also fond of dancing to 
the tune of Dhol and Nakkara. The folloiving are the im- 
portant styles of dances: — 

(i) ‘Gef: It is displayed with sti-.ks on the occasions 
ofHoU. 

{ii) ‘ Glmmari": On the days of fasting, people gather 
in the night and play Glmwar. 

-{Hi) On the day of Janamashtami i?asZz7« is played in the 
temples vith sticks. 

(iv) At the time of marriages, DhoHes dance to tlie 
tune of Dholki. During fairs, some time Jog^g 
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(a class of beggars) dance on tuiin (aldnd of mnsical 
jnstrujiiGiit) anti sing songs of local heroes, 

Girasias have a varieties of traditional dances. The 
foIloAving are the important t3n)cs;~ 

(?) Sahr—In this dance both the sexes take part. 
Tliej’ move in a circle vith a definite heat of dnim 
and ?noveinent of the legs. Tiie dancers bend down 
their bodies to a ceidiam degree as they go on singing 
some song which is suited to the occasion. 


(??) Madd — ^The name of this particular dance is 
derived from ‘ Mridang' the instimment used in 
place of the drum. In this dance men and women 
do not form one party but two separate ones. 
vl omen dance to the heat of the drum- which is 
played on the spot and men rvifch bamboo sticks 
m their hands and resting on their shoulders. 


(???) ^luda This is a dance exclusively for women, 
liiey form a circle and go on jumping while dancing. 
I eniaps, the name is derived from the word ‘ Tend' 
whieh hi Hindi means to *jump. 

(???) 6 ^atir In this form of dance, people smear them- 
.selves vsth mud and cover their bodie.? with leaves 
01 trees. colour their eye-lids with Gem, 

and wearmg the appearance of anasceticor J5aMft7i, 
jpy go on dancing. It is thus an austere type 
Ot cianoe; shoi’n of gaudiness ,and colour and enn- 
tanimg a blend of simplicity .^nd majesty. 


O’) /yfmdcr—Tlm again is a dance solely performed 
f\v iroiren; women divide them, selves into two 
paities and stand at a dislance from each other, 
iiiey ru.sh towards eacli other, meet in between 
and then return to their former positions. It is 
not running’ literally, but moving quickly- in 
a body m a measured and dignified maimer and 
then jiacmg backward.s in the same fashion. 

musicians are the Miuslim 

of Ti I only moans 

^r,A .i^now scores of song.s and sing at festivals 

sarangmddlokk'^^^’ instnimcnts are harmonium. 
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Folk Ballads — Bhopas, followers of Pabuji, a Rathore 
hero who Hved some 400 years ago, have composed hundreds 
of ballads around his heroic deeds and have evolved an 
mteresfcmg method of reciting them with suitable actions. 
Believers in the mysterious power of Pabuji invite the 
Bhop 'xs to recite when there is sickness in the home, when 
some e\dl influence is feared or even for the sake of enter- 
tainment. 

The other bardic class is that of the charans who recit® 
l^oems about the old rulers of the land. 

Annisernents — Majoiity of the people caimot afford 
to spend on amusements, but are religious minded and like 
to attend bhajan and kirtan gatherings. The Jams often 
attend the temples to hear the sermons of preachers. Some 
of the Rajputs take riding exercises and go for shooting. 
The younger generation, have their games like ankh-chliijpani 
(blindman’s buff), bathel kunda (hockey), guU-danda. (tip cat), 
hide and seek, lattu-ka-khd etc. Por the rural adult, there are 
few relaxations and the monotony of their daily life is 
broken only by an occasional marriage or feast. 

In the urban areas, cinemas, libraries and reading rooms 
are the means of entertainment while hockey, volley ball, 
foot -ball are the popular games of the students and the 
educated persons. A club (Sainp Club) at Sirohi and another 
at Mount Abu (Officers’ Club) also function. 

Impact of Social and Economic Changes 

The structure of society has tmdergone a significant 
change in the past few years. Iii former times, the set-up was 
purely feudal and in the rural areas particularlj^, life 
revolved roimd the central figru’e of the Thakur or big Jagir- 
dar, whose word was law. 

The changes brought about by the establishment of 
district administration on the lines of the j^rovinces of the 
former British India, the abolition of jagirdari, the various 
tenancy and land reforms and, more recently, the introduc- 
tion of a new system of local self-goyermnent, diave. all had 
a powerful impact on the social set-up. ' The Jagirdar is 
no longer the king-pin of ^ local life. His authority 
has gone and, although he ’ has received compensation 
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for Ijeing deprived of land, in most cases, he has had consi- 
derable difficulty in adapting himself to the new_ situation. 
The smaller land-OAvners have, in fact, been hit hardest 
because the compensation they have received, is necessarily 
small and temperamentally maii}'^ of them arc unfit for 
branching out into alternative professions. 

Hov'cver, v'hile the former land-owning class is thus 
stniggling to adjust itself, the common man has benefitted 
considerably. He is able to own land, his economic posi- 
tion has impioved as a result of various measures taken 
under the development progi’amme and the fact that ho 
lan now elect his own local leaders has given him a new 
sense of dignity. At the same time, it is to be observed that, 
in a backw'aid area such as this, the changes on the surface 
have taken place at a faster itace than in the minds of men. 
Thus the villager, accustomed for centmies to looking ujj 
to his Thakur, is not yet completely prepared to regard him 
as a mere equal. The ex-landlords still command consi- 
derable respect and tins factor provides them some relief 
in the process of painful re-ad justmeiit. 

Together wath the landlords, their retainers and hangers- 
on have been affected by the icccnt changes and have had 
to. seek alternative emplojunent. A class w'hich is expe- 
riencing hard times is the musician class and those who 
earned their livelihood by singing and dancing or compos- 
ing ballads. These people used to depend for their liveli- 
hood, on the patronage of the jagirdars. Now' that patro- 
nage has been withdrami and, being unsuited, by ontlook 
for any other work, they arc eking out an existence by per- 
forming at marriages and other festive occasions. 



List oi important fairs held in Sirohi District. 




13. Shri Paniahrtiroji’a fnir .. .. Kojnm Pindwni'u Baisnkhsiidi 15 700 

13. Shri Slnrlnindahoorji'afair .. .. .. Ajari -do- -do- 1,000 
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CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 

GBNERAI, CONDITIONS 

IMucli of this clislriet is rocky and hilly and the eulturable 
area is consequently, somewhat limited; the soil is on the 
whole, excellent and water is almost everyrvhere to be 
found near the surface. The eastern valley bordering the 
Aravallis is the most fertile part of the district. The soil 
is a stiff black loam, rich with the remains of decayed plants. 
It letains moisture v'cll and yields both spring and autumn 
(•rops. Immediate]}'’ to the Avest of the Abu-Sii’ohi range, 
the earth is brown or light yellow in colour and is wed. suited 
for autumn ero])s X’l’ovided the rains are favourable; the 
soil of Abu itself, is for the most i>aft. Stiff clay, formed 
from . crumbled felspar. In the plains to the west, there 
are two varieties of soil namely, a yellowish grey which is 
i'airly fertile and a light sandy soil on Avhich oiiJy one crop a 
year is grown; the latter is most common in the' south-west 
and the extreme north. 

Till’ southei'ji and eastern imrts of the district nsnally 
get a fair amount of rain while over the rest of the parts, 
it is scanty. This is due to the influence of Abu and Aravalli 
hills ( n ihe clouds driven inland by the south-Avest monsoon, 
file rainfall at Mount Abu (Gf.53'') is iiuich liighcr than at 
stations in the plains of the district. The average annual 
vsiini'all in the plains of the district is 25.13". It decre'ases 
from (he south-east to the north-Avest, ' tlmsHhe Abu Road 
near tlie south-eastern border of the district has an ammal 
rainfall of 33.36" Avhile Sheoganj on the northern border 
gets only 10.44". 

The 1051 Census Report shoAVod that 53.3 per cent of 
(lie total population depended directly or indirectly 6n 
agriculture and animal husbandry, for their means of liveli- 
hood. 
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According to the Sur^’-eyor General of India, the district 
had an area^ of 12,66,000 acres (5,12,000 Hectares) in 
1960-61. However, the area as recorded in the village 
papers, was 12,80,000 acres (5,18,000 Hectares) of which 
a net area of 3,75,606 acres was cultivated. Out of this 
net area, 33,613 or 8.94- per cent was cropped t-wice. In 
the same year, 64,058 acres, i.e., approximate!}^ 17.05 per 
cent of the net cropped area, was classified as cinrent fallow. 

Among other lands not available for cultivation, 
forests occupied 62,696 aci*es or 4.88 per cent of the total 
area of the district. A total of 4,81,368 acres was barren 
land, representing 37.61 per cent of the total area, and 
3.08 per cent, i.e., 39,531 acres, was put to non-agricultural 
uses. Permanent pastures accounted for 82,204 acres or 
6.42 per cent and a total of 96,639 acres was classified as 
“Other Hallows”. Only 668 acres were shown as under 
miscellaneous tree crops and groves. 

Culturable waste land amounted to 77,015 acres, 
i.e., equal to 20-50 per cent of the net cultivated area. The 
extent of culturable waste land has fluctuated during the 
period from 1955-56 to 1960-61; it touched the high mark of 
51.56 per cent in 1955-56, when the total area of such land 
was 1,31,463 acres. 

The primary reason for this fluctuation is that cultur- 
able waste land in this district, is comprised mainly of 
mountainous tract which are ploughed only in the years of 
good rainfall. 

62,642 acres of culturable waste in forests and moun- 
tainous tract has been brought under cultivation durmg 
the Second Plan period. As most of this land was in isolated 
patches, it could not be allotted to Co-operative Societies. 
Usually, such lands are allotted to individuals for a period 
of only one year at a time imder the provisions of Hajasthan 
Tenancy Act, and the uncertainty of allotment of the same 
patch of land to the same individual in the succeeding years, 
makes any iminovement on that land, difficult. 

Thefindhigs on land utilization are tabidated herewitli : 


I Statistical Abstract Rajastluan 19G2, p. oO. 
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* Source; — Statistical Abstract Rajasthan 1959, 1960 & 1901, 
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classification of sown area 


{Acres) 


Year 

Total Area sown -.j , 

area more 

. 1 sown 

sown than once 

Total area 
under 
food crops 

Total area 
under non- 
food crops 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1955-56 

2,84,886 

29,932 

2,54,924 

2,11,550 

73,337 

1956-57 

3,40,569 

32,596 

3,07,973 

2,44,948 

95,021 

1957-58 

3,21,717 

32,402 

2,89,315 

2,34,090 

87,626 

1958-59 

3,75,744 

37,835 

3,37,909 

2,77,871 

87,873 

1959-60 

4,40,060 

50,943 

3,69,117 

3,19,883 

•1,20,177 

1960-61 

4,09,219 

33,613 

3,75,606 

3,06,381 

1,02,838 


Co-operative Farming 

The first farming society "was registered in July, 
1959. At present there are 24 farming societies in the 
district. They are in the follomng Panchayat Samitis: 
One in Sirohi, one in Abu Road, three in Sheoganj, 
nine in Reodar and ten in Pindwara Panchayat Samiti. 
These societies have a total membership of 516 and 
hold 6,882 bighas of land. 

AJforestation 

The Divisional Forest Officer was created in 
May, 1950 and since then, efforts have been made for 
afforestation. At present seven plantations and six nurse- 
ries are maintained by the department- in the distiict. 
These are : — 

Banas Plantation. — It is near Banas snd Rampura 
villages in Pindwara talisil. The scheme was started in 
1957 for plantation and ci’eation of village forests in the areas 
exposed to water erosion. Since then, an additional area 
of 100 acres is taken each year for plantation. The plant, 
tried are DJiav, Khair, Palas, Ber, Anwal, Khejari, Golar, 
Prosopjs juliflora and K%mxhat. 

Wodalclieda Plaidation. — It is in Sirohi tahsil on Sirohi- 
Sheoganj road. The scheme was taken up in 1955 for com- 
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mevcial plantation and since tlien, an additional area of 100' 
acres is covered every year. The plants tried are: Prosopis 
juliflora, Bahool, Neein, Siris and Sisoo. 

Polri Planiation. — It is in Sheoganj talisil near village 
Palri. Under this scheme, started in 1956, an area of 75 
acres was taken np for commercial plantation. Since 1957, 
an additional area of 100 acres is taken up cveiy year. The 
])lants tried are: Pngamia glabra {Karanj), Bahool, prosopis 
juliflora, Sisoo, Neon, Siris, Prosopis spicigera and Aceasia 
Avabica. 

Janapur and Pindwara Planiation. — It is in Pindwai’a 
tahsil along Sirohi-Mount Abu road. Under this scheme 
100 acres were taken up in 1958 and subsequently, additional 
100 acres have been talcen up every year. The plants tried 
are; Pains, Ramja, Bahool, Khejnri,' Ber, Amval, Kasia, 
Sisoo, Bingoi, Karil and Siris. 

Mi. Ahu Planiation. — ^It is in Abu Road tahsil. The 
work started in 1958 for rehabilitation of existing forests 
in 100 acres. One hundred acres are added every year. 
The plants tried are: Banuyan, Silver Oak, Sisoo, Shir, Am, 
Jamun, Jacaravda and eucalyptus of various kinds. 

Ahu Road Planiation. — It is located on the road to 
Ambaji m Abu Road tahsil, about 2 miles 5 furlongs from 
Abu Road. The work started in 1958 for conservation in 
marginal land including N. E. S, Blocks in 100 acres and 
an equal area is added every year. The plants tried are 
Dhau (Anogeissus pendiila), KUrni (Mimusops indica), 
Palas (Butea frondosa), Kair (Capparis aphjdla), Anwala. 
(Cassia auriculala), Aru (Prunus persica), JCaroj ( Ulmns 
intcgi’ifolia), 

Vera Planiation. — ^The work started in 1960 for soil 
conservation in marginal land in 100 acres. It is in Sirohi 
tahsil. The plants tried are: Babul (Acacia arabica), Ber 
(Zir.yphus nununularia), Kmmt Prosopis juliflora and Phan 
(Anogeissus pendula). 

Tlie six nurseries are at Abu Road, IMt. Abu, Sirohi 
Palri, Pindwara and Banas. Of these, the first two are 
for iilantation and creation of village forests whereas the 
next thrcai are for the commercial jilantation and the last 
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one is for the soil conservation in marginal land including 
N. E. S. Blocks. The various species and number of plants 
in these nurseries dru’ing 1960, are tabulated below: — 


(No. of Plants) 


Name of species 

Palri 

Sii’ohi 

Pind- 

wara 

Abu 

Bead 

Mt. 

Abu 

Banas 

1. Sisoo 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2. Teak 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3. Neem 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


5,000 

4. Saria 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


5,000 

5. EucaljT^tiis of 







various kinds 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

8,000 

3,000 

6. Mulbury 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

7. Neem Chancila 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

8. Bakayan 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

9. Gulmohar 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

500 

500 

10. Jacaranda 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 


1,000 

11. Abu Champa 

500 

500 

500 

500 

2,000 

300 

12. Chir 

, * 

• • 


, , 

2,000 

• • 

13. Lai Dhav 


• • 

, , 

• * 

2,000 

• * 

14. Jamun 

500 

500 

500 

500 

2,000 

500 

15. Mango 

200 

200 

200 

200 

1,000 

200 

16. Silver Oak 

300 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,000 

17. Karan j 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


1,000 

18. Kachanar 

500 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

19. Imli Ingo (Guj- 







rati Imli) 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

500 

2,000 

20. Prosopis Juliflora 3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

« • 

3,000 

21. Afcok 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

• ■ 

1,000 

22. Night Queen 

200 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

23. Bose of different 







kinds 

400 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

300 

24. Bamboos 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

5,000 

1,000 


Under a scheme for the beautification of Mount Abu 
65,670 flower plants have been planted at different sites of 
tourist interest. The species include roSe, night jasmine, 
kaner, duranta, hibiscus, lantana, jacaranda, jambolana 
and silver oak. 
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Tlic total expenditiu'e for the development of forests 
duriiif the First and Second Five Year Plans amounted to 
Rs. 81,74:6 and Rs. 4,84r,712 respectively. The year-wise 
income and expenditure of the Forest Department is as 


under: — 



( Rxipccs ) 

Year 

Income 

Plan 

Expenditure 

Non-plan 

Total 

1952-53 

1,67,250 


72,581 

72,581 

1953-54 

1,82,972 

5,000 

80,389 

85,389 

1954-55 

1,87,264 

5,514 

81,786 

87,300 

1955-56 

2,16,003 

71,231 

91,639 

1,62,870 

1956-57 

2,96,499 

54,300 

1,27,359 

1,81,725 

1957-58 

5,04,598 

97,250 

1,45,099 

2,42,356 

1958-59 

4,54,563 

1,34,941 

1,55,597 

2,90,538 

1959-60 

5,11,873 

1,79,950 

1,59,100 

3,39,056 

1900-01 

3,91,543 

1,64,430 

1,65,887 

3,20,326 


The prmcipal targets envisaged in the Third Plan are: 
Commercial plantation on 2,000 acres; rc-afforcstatioii in 
500 acres; mamtain the gi-azing i^astures on 1,000 acres; 
construction of 25 mile long road comiccting forest blochs; 
and plantation for soil conservation on 1,500 acres. 

Tlie Forest Department has a ten year plan (1963-04 
to 1972-73) which aims at scientific development of the 
forests of the district. During tliis period, boundaries of 
all the forest blocks and compartments will be clearly de- 
marcated and data relatmg. to crop and soil condition for 
scientific growth and management of the forest will be as- 
certained. Efforts wHl also be made to maintam forest 
growth on steeper and higher slopes to prevent soil erosion 
and to obtaui adequate re-generation. For the efficacy of 
the plan, forest circles have been created as below: 

(1) Coppice ivoildng ckcle— to meet the requirements 
of small timber, fuel and charcoal. 
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(2) Eelialjilitation circle — to i)i'eser\^e and maiiitaui 
forest growtli and to improve degraded forests. 

.'“' ■‘ ■(3)- Plantation cii-cle — re-stock artificially mal- 
treated areas with important and useful species. 

'I, ■ 

^”■‘"' (4) Grazing chcle — to improve pasture land and 
provide for normal gi-azing requirements. 

(5) Concessionist circle — ^to meet the demand of local 
population for small timber, fuel and agricultural implements. 

(6) Salar circle — to provide a sustained supply of 
salar timber to meet the local demand for packing cases 
and toy-manufaeturc. 

(7) Bamboo over-laiDping circle — for working and 
development of bamboo forests. 

mUTGATION 

On. an average, less than 25 per cent of the cultivated 
area is irrigated (23.30 per cent in 1960-61). This shows 
that the farmers still depend to a large extent, on rams for 
their agricultural oj)erations. 

liivers. — ^The only river of any importance is the western 
Banas, which risking in the eastern slope of the hills behind 
the town of Sirolii, floAvs for about fifty mUes in the district. 
Within Sirohi district it is not perennial. The bed is sandy 
and rocky. The other mmor rivers are Sukri, Khari, Sukli, 
Kameri, Telriwari, Masania, Mooja, Krishnaoti, Sarbhanga, 
Bodi, Kapalganga, Kachmaoli, Jawali etc. Detailed des- 
cription of all the rivers is available in Chapter I. 

The three river hrigation projects in the district are — - 

ire<si Banas Project, — Work on this Plan Project was 
started in 1958-59. It envisages construction -of an earthen 
dam 170 chain long 12' to 16' -wide and having a height of 

55 feet from the lowest pohit in the bed at a site near Sarup- 
ganj in tahsil Pindwara. The capacity of the reservoir 
woidd be 1,510 million cubic feet, the total length of canals 

56 miles and the commanded area, 12,800 acres. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is Rs. 48.75 laklis. Till 1960-61 
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tlie amount spent on tlie project "was Ks. 14:.28 laklis. It 
■would irrigate 6,490 hectares on completion. 

Kadambari FrojeGf-.—This project, started hv 1959, 
envisages construction of an earthen dam 900 chains^ long, 
12 feet wide and 40 feet high from the lowest point in the 
bed, across river Kadambari, two miles east of Sirohi Road 
in Pindwara tahsil. The live capacity of proposed reser- 
voh- Avould be 123 mcft., length of canal 6.7 miles, the extent 
of area commanded 1,231 acres on an average and the' esti- 
mated cost 4.74 laldis. - • - . 

Biihan Project . — Estimated to cost 4,63 laklis, this 
project envisages construction of an earthen dam 2.310 feet 
long, 12' wide and 37' high from lowest point in the bed at 
a site 24 miles north-west of Sirohi. The gross capacity of 
reservoir would be 175 mcft., length of canal 5- miles, and 
the extent of commanded area 1,580 acres. The wo k 
was started in 1959 and completed in 1962. 

Ii3k3s and Tanks 

Except Naklii Talao, or Abu Lake, no natural lakes 
exist in the district. Even Kakhi Talao, though of volcanic 
origin, has been considerably deepened and enlarged by a 
dam on Anadra side. 

Ora Tank . — This is a Plan project. . The work was 
started in 1956-67 by building a dam 65.6 feet high and! 
1,716 feet long to collect rain water in a depression near 
village Ora in tahsil Sheoganj. It has a catchment area of 
92 .square miles, and storage capacity of 800 mcft, enough- 
to irrigate 8,000 acres. The tank is seldom filled to capacity 
and in 1960-61, onl}^ 1,017'.2, acres of land was irrigated. 
The length of main canal is 48,000 feet.- The total estimated 
co.st is Rs. 15.92 lakhs. On completion it is expected to 
irrigate an area of 8,000 acres. 


It is interesting that a iX'port was xwepared in 1904 
A. D. for the Ora Project. The estimated co.st of the weir 
uas Rs. 1,10,299 with a cajracitjf of 343.35 mcft. to irrigate 
3,400 acres. The aim was- to store the water which flowed 
away down the Khari river and to use it for irrigation. How 
ever, the scheme did not materialize. 
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Bhtila Tank (Pindwara tahsil). — ^The -work of this 
Plan project was started in 1953-54. The length of the dam 
is 924 feet and the height 54 feet. The gross capacity is 
160 mcft. The catchment area is 31 square miles and the 
commanded area 1,500 acres. As against the optimum of 
1,600 acres, the actual area irrigated dming 1960-61 was 
900 acres. The length of the main canal is 13,992 feet. The 
estimated cost of the project is Bs. 3.86 lakhs. On comple- 
tion, it will irrigate an area of 1,620 acres. 

Tokm Tank . — The work was completed in 1960-61 
The height of the dam is 57 feet whereas its length is 3,894 
feet. The capacity is 192 mcft. The catchment area is 14 
square miles and commanded area 2,648 acres. The area 
for -irrigation is 2,590 whereas the actual area irrigated dur- 
ing "the year 1960-61 is 906 acres. The canal is incomplete. 

Akhelao Tank . — ^It is an old tank in Sirohi tahsd. The 
-height of the dam is 17.6 feet and length 1,716 feet. The 
^capacity is .38.50 mcft. with 415 acres as commanded area. 
The ai’ea for irrigation was 200 acres whereas the actual 
irrigation done during 1960-61 was 105.6 acres. The catch- 
ment area ls 8 square miles. The length of canal is 2,173 feet. 

Sarupsagar Tank (Pindwara tahsU). — The dimensions 
of the dam are; 32,6 feet high, 4,158 feet long. The capacity 
is 99.29 mcft. with a commanded area of 1,436 acres and 
catchment area of 11 square miles. The area for irrigation 
is 990 acres whereas the actual irrigation done during 1960-61 
is 878 acres. The canal is 13,596 feet long and requires 
extension. 

Juhlee and Sivera Tanks (Pindwara tahsil). — ^The 
height of the dam is 29 feet and the length is 792 feet. The 
capacity is 57.60 mcft. \vith a commanded area of 600 acres. 
Heavy seepage in the bed of the tank rendered it unfit for 
irrigation in 1960-61. It is normally capable of irrigating 
.572 acres. The catchment area is 7 square miles. The 
length of the canal is 1,980 feet. 

Chandda Tank (Abu Road tahsil). — ^The height of 
:the dam is 32.5 feet and length 1,254 feet ^vith a gross capa- 
city of 33 mcft. The commanded area is 500 acres. The 
area for irrigation was 310 acres but actual irrigation done 
in 1960-61 was 168 acres, 
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Mondo^vari Tanlc {Al>u Road tahsil). — ^Tlie lieiglit arid 
length of the dam are 26 feet and 528 feet respectiveh^ The 
capacity is 17 mcft. with a commanded area of 239 acres. 
The area for irrigation is 358 acres but the actual irrigation 
done during the year 1960-61 w^as 13.04 acre.s due to heavy 
seepage in the bed. The catchment area is 7 square miles. 

Kavakolar Tank (Sheoganj tahsil). — ^The dimensions 
of the dam arc: heiglit 23.6 feet, length 4.5 ch. with a capacity 
of 21 incft. and a catchment area of 1.55 square miles. The 
area for irrigation is 220 acres whereas the actual’ area irii- 
gated during tlic year is 53 acre.s. 

Sukri Weir and Pahi Tank (Sheoganj tahsil). — Sukri 
is a pick up weir from Avliich innunclation iiTigation is done. 
Both Sukri and Palri are old constnictions. Tlie length of 
the canals arc 25,872 feet and 3,300 feet respectively. 


Besides the West Banaa project. Ora and Bhnla tank's 
mentioned above, the other- Plan Works are Kheinari, Sukli 
and Angore. Their estimated cost are 16 lakhs, 58 lakhs 
and 10 laldis of rupees respective!}' and on completion, they 
will irrigate 5,000 acres, 8,000 acres and 5,000 acres of land 
respectively. 

During the year- 1960-61, a total of 4,019 acres of land 
was irrigated by the tanks. 


Wells and Tub 2- wells 


During the }'ear 1955-56, the total . number of Avells 
were 7,148 whereas in 1960-61, these increased to 8,907. 
The tahsihvise statement is a.s under; — 


Tahsil 

1 955-56 
Total 


1960-61 

■ - 

(Pacca 

Kaccha 

Total 

Irriga- 

tion) 

(Acres) 

Sirolii 

1,719 

1,608 

215 

1,823 

20,174 

Slieogauj 

1,188 

1,218 

181 

1,399 

18,157 

I’iitdwara 

2,144 

1,843 

390 

2,233 

18,104 

Deodar 

2,097 

2,251 

314 

2,565 

24,851 

Abu Road 

(Rotknowm) 880 

: 270 

1,150. 

, 7,273 
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The depth of the wells varies from 10 feet to 60 feet, 
Reodar tahsil has the maximum number of wells and irri- 
gated the maximum area (24,851) acres. In 1960-61, an 
area of 88,559 acres was irrigated by weUs and 6,820 af'res 
by other sources. 


IRRIGATION BY SOURCES 

( Acres) 


Source 


1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Canals 






Tanks 


1,272 

2,233 

3,694 

2,954 

Wells and Tube- wells 

74,581 

73;791 

67,505 

78,775 

Other sources' 

1,435 

1,655 

1,741 

1,518 


Total . . 

77,288 

77,679 

72,940 

83,247 

- 

IRRIGATION BY CROPS 


« 

(Acres) 

Year 

Pood crops 
(other than 
sugar-cane) 

Sugar 

cane 

- Cotton 

Others 

Total 

1956-57 

72,459 

17 

1,185 

20,515 

94,176 

1957-58 

75,777 

24 

1,411 

17,408 

94,620 

1958-59 

. 73,476 

11 

1,629 

13,447 

88,563 


Soil Erosion 


Gully erosion is a serious problem both in the hills with 
slopes varying between 5 per cent to 15 per cent and the 
plains with slopes between 0.5 per cent to 3 per cent. It is 
more acute in areas where the rainfall is heavy such as Abu 
and Abu Road. In such areas, when the rains fall, the 
earth is scoured and the mud deposited in the fields, injuring 
the crops. In Beodar tahsil the erosion is due to winds also. 
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Anti-soil erosion including contour bunding, crop 
rotation, stripe crop^jing and use of better and improved 
implements are resorted to. In the plains, contour-bunding 
is done after proper survey to conserve the moisture avail- 
able by rains whereas m hilly areas, teiTacing is done in 
small scattered fields. Med hundi -is generally practised 
by the cultivators, though not uniformly. During the 
Second Plan period, 16,291 acres of land was reclaimed; 
on 200 acres contour bunding and on 6,287 acres of land mer 
bunding was done. 


agricttlttjre 


Soil and Crops.--Five types of soil are met with, namelj’" 

(i) stiff clay, knoAvn as maitiyar which is black_ dn 
colour; it is most suitable for wheat, barley and cotton and 
is found in Pindwara tahsil and part of -Sheoganj tahsil, 

(ii) gorai or goradu sometimes called hlmri wliich is light 
lu'own in colour and rather sandy, but fertile; it is mostly 
found in Reodar tahsil and in some parts of Sirohi and Sheo- 
ganj tabsils; it is suitable for bajra, {in) reii or nearly pure 
sand which is found in river beds and is suited for tomatoes 
and watermelons, {iv) kanJcari or hmikanvali which is hard 
and stony with an admixture of sand and found aroxmd 
the bases of some of the hills, (r) Kliari or the land im- 
jnegnated with salt and is unsuitable for the crops. 

Writing of the crops of the Sirohi State, Lieut. 'Cdl, 
K. D. Erskine remarked in 1907; 

“The principal kJiarif crops are maize or Indian corn 
{zca mays); bajra- or spiked millet {PPMnisetum typh-oidem 
grown in the sandy soil chiefly in the north and west; 
and such pulses as ?7iung { Phaseolns niungo ), moth 
( P. aconiiijolhis ), urd ( P. radiatus), Klmlai (Dohchos 
biflorus) and gowar [Cyanopsis psoralioides). “The most 
important rabi crops are wheat and barley, the staple food- 
grains of the upper classes; the area under wheat in an ordi- 
is said by the Darbar to be about 9,000 acres or 
fourteen square miles. Gram {Cicer arietinum) is grown 
sparingly, and the only oil seed is sarson or mustard ( Brassica 
campestris); tobacco is found in some villages but it is of a 
coarse kind”. 
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The chief crops are maize, hajra, wheat, barley and 
pulses like moong, moth, urd and gram. Cash crox^s like 
sarson, til and groundnut are also grown these days. To- 
matoes and watermelons in the river beds are most common. 

There are two main croxj seasons, the KJiarif or as it 
is usually called here, barsala and the rabi or imali. The 
harsala (autumn) crops begin wdth the first rains in July and 
are reaped in October. The unali (spring) crops are usualty 
sown in November and harvested after April. 

Major Crops 

Wheat .' — ^The main rahi croj) is wheat — a staple food 
for upper classes of the society. It is of two kinds 
and sewaj. The former is grown on lands near wells and is 
irrigated. The soil is prepared during rainy season by re- 
peated ploughing. Sowing begins about the middle of 
October and seed is applied at the rate of 60 to 100 joounds 
per acre and is sown through the tube attached to the plough 
or furrow. The crops take five to six months to come to 
maturity and require four to five waterings. Wheat is 
reaped with a sickle and collected into bundles and as the 
crops is usually very dry when harvested, it can be threshed 
almost at once. The green ears when roasted are called 
Jiolas and are eaten, while the straw, known as hhakla is used 
as fodder for the cattle. 

. Sewaj, the second kind of wheat is gromi on land 
flooded by rains known as reloni. The ground is jDrejiared 
as in the case of pitval and when the rains cease and the 
water dries up, the field is harrowed to prevent evaporation. 

The ju’oduction of w-heat in the recent years has been 
as shoAvn below: — 


Year 

Area (Acres) 

Production (tons) 

1956-57 

5,888. 

23,770 

1957-58 

53,402 

26,486 

1958-60 

48,708 

22,110 

. 1959-60 

65,215 

38,605 

1960-61 

54,795 

20,793 
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Bajm. — Bajm ,or sjMked millet is the staple food of 
the majority of the people and is extensively groAvn. It is 
soAvn with the fhst fall of sufficient rain and ripens within 
seA'cuty to ninety days. Bajra conixJares favourabty with J tear 
as food, but the stalfe, called kharia, are saltish and are conse- 
quently s^Jaringly used as fodder. These are, howcA^er, suitable 
for thaiching huts. The croj) is sometimes groAvn alone, but is 
more commonlj’ mixed Avith imth or moong. It is seldom watered 
or manured. It does best AA'hen the climate is moderately diy. 
Bajra never yields so large croji as jwar and it requires more 
Aveeding and i>loughing than j-war. When the crojA is four 
or five inches high the AA'ceds and grass are cleared. A timely 
rainfall in August laAmurs the groAvth of bajra. The parched 
green ears of bajra are called bJmtfu and arc eaten. Bajra 
is chiefly used as a bread, grain and its khichri is also relished 
Avith inoong. In this district bajra is preferred to jioar as a 
food-grain. In the recent years the jAroduction of bajra has 
been as under: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 


Production 

(tons) 

1956-57 

42,580 


’ 1,686 

1957-58 

49,019 • 


1,422 

1958-59 

68,552 


0,182 

1959-60 

72,270 


. 5,194 

1960-61 

71,496 . 


2,981 


Maize. — It comes next to bajra in importance, a total 
area of 2,347 acres being devoted to its cultivation in 1960-61. 
It is an imgatcd crop, generally groAvn on lands attached 
to wells. The fielck are ploughed two or three times before 
seed is broadcast in July or August. The cvoja ripens in 
about tAA'O months and the out-tirm is ordinarily put at six 
maunds per acre. The cobs dwid and makJcia ax’e picked off, 
stripped, dried in the sun and beaten AAdth sticks to separate 
the grain. ^ 
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Tlie green heads hhutias or mahja^ are risually eaten, 
parclied or boiled and the ripe gi’ains also parched and made, 
into pliulia. The ripe gi’ain is also used m preparing bread. 
The production of maize in the district in the recent years 
was as given below: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1956-57 

19,231 

4,950 

1957-58 

23,930 

6,677. 

, 1958-59 

26,326 

10,938 

1959-60 

29,666 

11,002 

1960-61 

31,459 

12,513 


Barley . — ^The barlej'’ crop, like wheat, requires carefu 
tillage and soil preparation. Its cultivation is similar to 
the xmval wheat except that it requires fewer wateiingso 
Though mostly tmmixed, it is sometimes mixed with wheat, 
for preparing flour. It is also used m the shraddka cere- 
monies of the Hindus. Figines relating to its production 
ill the recent years are as foUoivs: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1956-57 

10,290 

4,819 

1957-58 

14,715 

6,241 

,1958-59, 

11,963 

5,159 

1959-60 

12,321 

5,599 

1960-61 

11,731 

5,449 


Jwar. — Jioar or great millet requires a stiffer soil 
and greater amoiuit of rains than bojra. It is sown between 
the middle of July and the end of August, and is harvested 
in the end of October or beginning of Koveiubcr, Earlj^ 
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jwar for fodder is always soAvn on irrigated lands. When 
the croi) is ripe, the heads are cut off and’ the stalks known 
as karab are carefully stocked and suhsequently used as 
fodder for cattle. If, owing- to insufficient rains, jioar is 
not thriving well, the stalks are often cut while green and 
stored for fodder known as cldliki which fetches a bettor 
price than karab. 


Jivar and maize are the only cereals whose straw karab 
is used as a fodder in its natural form, Jwar grain is used 
elriefly as a bread grain hut sometimes it is also parched 
plvulC Unripe §war heads form chief item of food for the 
cultivating and lahoiumg classes. The production of pwar 
during the last five years was as follows: — 


Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1956-57 

11,070 

87 

1957-68 

3,556 

195 

1958-59 

13,308 

921 

1969-GO 

29,124 

1,940 

1960-61 

10,483 

333 

B-ice 

vears has 

*/ 

is sparingly growm. Its production in the recent 
been as shown below: — 

Year 

Area 

(Acres) 

Production 

(tons) 

1956-67 

522 

95 - 

1967-68 

643 

97 

1958-69 

356 

06 

1959-00 

504 

JSl 

1960-61 

622 

181 


Pulses 


Oowur js suwii during tlie klmrij season as a harani 
wop mixed with bajrn and 3 ^oar. For green manuring it is 
ploughed at the tune of flowering in the end of Aumst or 
beginning of September. It is mainly used as concentrate 
lor cattle. 
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Gram is a ■ttnnter crop, gi’o\m usually alone l)ut some- 
times mixed with barley. It requires a light loamy soil, 
but is neither Irrigated nor weeded. The land is ploughed 
four times before the seed is soum in October and then harrow- 
ed once. If rain falls in December and January, a fine crop 
is almost a certainty, but there is always a danger of damage 
by frost and lightening is believed to be injurious if the pulse 
be in blossom. When the seedling begin to branch, the 
leading shoots are sometimes ripped off to make the plant 
bushier and more productive and the cuttings are used' as 
vegetables. Gram is used as dal and the chaff makes an 
excelleirt fodder. It is also powdered and mixed with wheat 
flour for bread which is known as missi. 

KulotJi is sown in the months of Jime and July and 
ripens in November and December. It does not require 
much water or manure. The pulse is generally given to the 
animals after it is boiled. It is also used by the j)Oor6r class 
for eating after it is mixed with salt and chillies. 

is sown in June and July and is reaped in October 
and November. It is usually groAvn with hajra and jwnr. 

Uni is sown in July and is frequently mixed with bajra . 
The green pod is not used as vegetable and only riped grams 
arc used as split pulse. It is used for preparing certain 
sweetmeats. . 

Mooncj is sown with hajra or jivar or sometimes alone, 
in June and July and is harvested in September. It does 
not require any manirrhig or irrigation. 

Oilgecfls 

The principal oilseeds are sarson or mustard and sesa- 
mum, though ginundnuts are also grown now. 

Sarson is a cold weather crop gromi on land either 
attached to wells or irrigated from canals. Its oil is edible 
and put to multipurpose uses e. g. for preserving the pickles, 
for prepaiiug the coUyrium and also as a medicine. 

Sesamum is broadcast generally in claymg soil about 
the end of August, usually with hajra and is harvested in 
October and November. Its cake, knowir as hlial is generally 
given to the cattle to increase their milli and is also used 
as manure. 
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_ Gimndmtf . — Recently the ])roduction of groundnut, 
hflis increased, tlic area oeenpiecl during the years 1955-66, 
1958-59 and 1960-61 have, been 9; 100 and 979 acre.s respecti- 
vely. 

Ootion. — Eefoi’c sowing the seed, the land is ploughed 
two to three times and the seeds having been rubbed in 
cowdimg, are broadcast in Jul^'. One or two weodings are 
done before tlie plants begin to produce flower.s in October 
or IN^ovcmber and from this time they rccjuire a good deal 
of watering until the pods open. The cotton i.s ready to be 
picked in Jannaiy and there arc gencrall 3 ' two j)ickings. ' 

Fibres . — Cotton and san-heinp are only fibres of anj" 
consequence gi-ouni in tlie district whose production during 
1960-61 was 422 bales (of 392 lbs. each) and 594 bales (of 400 
lbs. each) respective^. 

Condlmenfs and Spices 

The chief condiments grown in the district are chillies 

The area covered during 1955-50 and 
19o0-ol was as below 


T ear Talisil 


1955-66 Smohi 

Sheoganj 
Pindwara 
Reodar 
1960'Gl Sirohi 

Sheoganj 
Pindwara 
Rcodar 
Abu Road 


( A cres) 

Chill- Cori- Cumin Garlic Vari- Others 


ies ander 



ali . 


136 .. 

• • 

* • 

6 

669 

160 8 

2 

6 



216 .. 



67 


185 ... 


• • 

119 


362 .. 

» » 

7 

14 

985 

302 

• • 

7 

20 

285 

527 

» • 

30 

8 

. 204 

294 


11 

70 

380 

169 

* • 

5- 

.93 

181 


Fruits and Vegetables 


nrfi Sirohi, English vegetablei 

a Cn '’""I’S “Id months in aWdanc® -ami 

vmr'' ™PP'y 0011 1)0 pvociireil at other season of the 

on Abr. ' ' gTDun for the market during the reinf 

a roie "rP-'' -old weather at a few otl,cr 

lavan iuber I ’^ot equal to the Hima'. 

nnrs inf cauliflowers, 

Tieoo V ' tojuflloes, eueninbers, oelerp, sninach 

pea.s, t.wo spoeios of artichoke, and beans of scVcral "oris 
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can be cullivated tlirougliout the cold weather wherever 
there is fresh water, as the soil is geoerall 3 ’ snitable and the 
climate of the plains sufficiently cool Ijetween October and 
Aioril”!. “The follovdng are some of the favoiu’able vegetables 
of the people: — brinjal or egg ]ilant {iSoJaman. mplongena); 
3 ’'am {Dioscorea saliva ); sweet potato {Jpomoen batatas ); 
chilly {Co/psicum annmm ); and a variety" of the gourd and 
cucumber famity.” 2 

“Fruit beai-ing trees are numerous and include tlie 
am or mango; the amrud or guava of both white and red 
kinds; the hor or plum, the jam.mi {Eugenia jainboUmay, 
the hliajur or datepalm; the nmlma {Bassia lalifolia)] the 
raulbeny; the pomegranate, the pummelo; besides orange, 
lime and several varieties of figs. Grapes, strawberries, 
j)eaches and cape gooseberries are cultiv«ated at Abu and a 
few other places, and melons are grown in the beds of rivers 
and streams. Bushes of karanda {Oarissa carandas) abound 
on Abu and the fiTiit is ex^iortcd in large quantities to the 
plains below.” 3 

This position in regard to the varieties of fruits and 
vegetables grown in the district, more or less, remains the 
same. However, they are now' grown on larger areas and 
attempts to improve their qualitj” continue to be made. 

The tahsil-wdse figures of area covered b 3 ' vegetable 
and orchards during 1900-01, is given belowu — 


Talisil 

Vegetables 

Orchard 

Sirohi 

101 acres 

10 acres 

Sheoganj 

156 „ 

35 „ 

Pindwara 

63 „ 

iSTot known 

Pteodar 

150 „ 


Abu Road 

349 „ 



The rare ornamental trees of gidah jamun (rose apple — 
eugeria jambos) belonging to the mjntle family (relative of 
guava group) grow' near Achalgarh and bear beautiful fruits. 

Potatoes and tomatoes arc exported to other parts 
of the district. The tomatoes are cidtivated in the river 
beds jiart.icularlj' in Picodar and Abu Boad tahsils. 

The accompanying tables give the ai'ca and production 
of various crops during recent y^cars: — 

1 Erskinc’s Gazetteer of Sirolii, 1007, p, 201. 

2. ■ ihkh 

3. iiicf. p.262- 





IOoO-»/ 425S0/10Se 11070/87 19234/4950 6888/23770 10290/4319 523/95 60004/8296 30/5 .. 1G643/2544 16037/1501 

19o8.59 6Suo2/GIS2 13308/921 26326/1093S 4S70S/22116 11963/6159 356/66 04999/9125 51/7 1/.. 12053/2220 19602/1841 

1960-61 71496/2981 104S3/333 31459/12513 54795/20793 11731/5449 662/181 77396/16584 359/89 .. 5200/397 28843/9454 
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Crop Pattern 

Among tlie cereals, the production of bajra and mai'.c 
has considerably increased and though the area under barley 
and small millets hare remained almost stationary, the 
output has shown a remarkable upward trend. Among 
the pidses, gram appears to be becoming less X)Ox)idar ami 
tur is gaining more attention. The commercial crops which 
have attracted greater attention are chillies, gromidnuts 
and tobacco, whereas cotton, though comparatively of 
recent introduction in the district, has rapidly grown in 
XDopularity. 

Agricultural Operations 

Agricultm'al operations are stiU carried out under the 
influence of certain astronomical conditions, particular 
attention being paid to the 27 nakshairas and the occurreiice 
of certain auspicious conjunctions. 

Ploughing . — On Akhateejy third day of the bright hall 
of Vaislialch (May), the farmer starts his operations by 
haiTOwing his field twice, first length-wise and then across. 
When new land is brought under the plough, hushes and 
shrubs on it are cut or burnt on the spot in order to fertilize 
the soil or sometimes used to eixect fence around the farm. 
The ground is then roughly levelled. This clearing process 
is called Siir. Ploughing operations usually begin with the 
first fall of sufficient rain. The land is ploughed once, twice 
or thrice according to the stiffiiess of the soil and these three 
j)loughmgs are respectively called g)liar, cJiauk and bijari. 
In some cases four to eight ploughings are necessary. Por 
rdbi crops, four to five ploughings are generally given in 
September or October and the seeds are kept ready for 
so^ving near Diwali. Either a camel or a pair of bullocks is 
yoked to each plough, though sometimes buffaloes are also 
used. On an average, the ordinary plough turns over half 
an acre of land in a day. 

Manuring. ^Coyvd\mg and goatduug are geiu!rall\' 
used for manmial imrpbses, if available. Tliis ma \urc. 
is not available in adequate quantity in Phidwara tdisil 
where green manuring'is being practised since long. Zora 
area of Sirohi tabsil and some parts of Sheoganj tahsil also 
do not get sufficient manure. Tank silt is also used as 
manme Avherever available. 
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'■J’lic soil or the disti-ici is deficient in nitrogen and 
phosphorus and at, places, in potash. These deficiencies 
arc being overcome by organic and inorganic manures. 
Besides the cou’dung and goatdmig, the manures -which 
arc in use are: — Calcium amiuoninm nitrate, ammonium 
sulphate nitrates and nitro-supersulphate. All these ferfci' 
lizens arc given on casli and credit basis. Superphosphate 
which is yet to get i)opular, is being sujrplied at 25 per cent 
subsidised rate.s. The distribution of fertilizers durhig the 
Second Plan was as under: — 

(Tons) 



1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

((/) Ammonium 
vSulphate 

30 

36 

102 

22 

. 60 

{b) Ammonium 
Sulphate 
Nitrate 

« * 

• * 


28 

5 

(c) Other Nitro- 
genous ferti- 
lizers 


f • 

22 

7 

8 

{(1) Su^jerphos- 
phate 

2 

2 

3 

15 

,4 


iSowiny — ^The process of sowing is called hijari. The 
seed is sometimes scattered broadcast, especially in the case 
ol lil, or somi in lines by means of a bamboo drill attached 
to the plough. The JcliariJ sowing usually' begins under 
Ardnt nctkoJdrfi after one or two showers. Jioar and other 
I'haviJ crops are sown with the '/?«?'. Parniers . ordi- 
uailly wait for the auspicious time {muhurat) for sowing 
which is fixed by the village priest or astrologer. 

^Vhen the solving of Jc/iurif oioj? has been completed, 
uio preparation of fields j-eserved for the rohi crop)s is started. 
Houghing is carried out when there is a broalj in the rains 
to eradicate weeds aiid^open out the soil to absorb nioiature. 
In the mouth of Asoj or AarhV: plouglimg is done for the 
last tinio and tlum ilic seeds are sown. Wheat is gonoivilly 
sown with the nai under the Aivuli nuMUra and gram in 
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Hasta. If the monsoon has been below normal and no rains 
fall between October and in beginning of November, the 
sowing of the rahi ernjis may be abandoned in tiie non- 
in-i gated area. 

• Weeding - — ^Tlio rahi crops Toqnire no weeding, but 
15 days after the JcJuirif crops have been sown and tlic seed- 
ings are about 8 inches high, weeding is done from time bo 
time hand or I)y haivow. Two weeks later tiie process 
is repeated and about a week after this, if the soil is workable, 
tlie plants are thinned out by hand. A week or two after 
the thinning has been eoinpleted, the fiehl is weeded liy hand 
(nindai). 

Protection . — ^To protect the crop from the birds, cattle, 
and wild pigs, scare crows are erected. I''sually a woman 
or a hoy is set to watch the crop who sits on a scaffold {dagla) 
raised 10 to 12 feet above the ground, from that })oint of 
vantage, he or she hurls stones from a sling (gnphan) or else 
cracks a whip made from the fii>re of .sr/?/??, called phnfrakhs 
or heats an empty kerosene tin. 

Harvesting . — ^Tho reaping (dnehi or laoni) is done l)y 
men called denagia-s, moaning daily wage workcr.s, or hurias 
at the rate of about a bigha per head. Stalks bearing ears 
sucli as hajri, wheat and barley are cut with a sickle [dantli) 
while those bearing pods, svicli as gram, are ui)-rooted. Pul- 
ses are mostly out as rehole plants. Vegetables are ])ickcd b}' 
hand and leafy once arc uprooted. Pvoot crops like potatoes 
and groundnuts are harvested by digging with spade. They 
are placed hy the reaper in a hag {jholi), worn on the body 
and when the bag is full, the produce is deposited at a ju’e- 
arranged spot, whence it is carried by cart or camel to the 
threshing floor. 

Threshing— .The Jchals or tlu’cshing floor is usually 
located in the vicinity of the \dllage site. The ground is 
made hard and 1 ) 3 ’' watering and ramming with a )voode?i 
mallet it is made smooth and even. The process of threshing 
i.s called gaifa. An upi’ight ]) 0 .st {wed), about 6 £(>^01 high i.s 
fixed in the centre and a tliick wall of stalks is buili. around. 

The heads of the corn are then sf.remi over the flooT 
in a heap round the po.st and trampled 1 ) 3 ’- two or foui- bnlloekf^ 
yoked abreast to the po.st. This operation i.s called galmn- 
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'W hnr owing . — Tho next process is that of winnowing 
(Upnnna). After the grain has been releasedj it is collected 
in a heap and then winnowed. Three persons are required 
for the process; one stands on a stool {tarprja) about three 
feet high, the second hands him the baslcets of grain and 
chaff which are slowiy emptied into the wind and the third 
person separates the fallen grain from the chaff with the 
aid of a broom. The chaff {hhvm) is used as fodder for ’ 
cattle. The cultivators are in tlie liahit of kcej)ing a chmili 
(sicldej or a plough -share {kusva) hurried in the gi'ain in order 
to ward off evil sjhrits. 

Implements 


The field implements nsed l)y the agriculturists are 
largely of the old type. The main nuplcmenls are ploughs. 
JiaiTow's, lovoller.s, clod-crushers, seed-drills and hoes. 


Gradually new implements are replacing tlic (id ones, 
io the crust of the soil, harrow' tvpe instruments are 

used The ether iminoved implements ' introduced in the 
fii! net are sood-dnll, meston plough, bund former, handhoes, 
t'o/'o'oY winnowers and rl))oi thresher.s. Tn 

nim muuber of wooden ploughs was 35,389, iron 

plougJis 83, Persian wheels and ar/ial S,W4. pumps to raise 

r-TiJo ^’'’Sines 201, piun]is run by electricity to. 

frnvfr ' 't? (of these onc belonged to tbrs 

go’icirment) and carts 10,783. 


department of agi'iculture distributes the 
imtrffA tn'^^f^’i panchayat samiti has one seed store 

£2 wk distributed to the pm- 

SS; Tn"™’ own. Usual 

harvest so Prt?)c/<a//«f.s store the seeds of the previous 

(uucler 4vn!W S ’S a form 

Baim seerli r at Ora having an are.a of 100 acre.s. 

Wheat is toTrTf T"'” I'loin Abu Road. 

TamiZ' «eeds from 

Tmi i fli" other sopds from 


registered soed- 


EV.Uioa ol Crops 


Lieut, Col UtsPinp yvites about the crop rotation 


CH ..4 “<r . 'niLua uuuin, rue ci 

•Mfolu Stale; Itfanure is used every second 


or third 


in 
year' 
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and there is no rotation of crops, the same land being sown 
with wheat or barley year after year.” But now, rotation 
is mosh common on land suitable for both rahi and hharif 
crops. Such fields general^ bear a kJiarif crop in one year 
and rahi crop the next year, provided that either of the two 
crops is wholly or partially a pulse; a pulse crop is invariably 
grown at least once in two years. 

In rich fields capable of groving rahi crop, jzvar is 
usually alternated with wheat or gram. In poorer fields, 
cotton takes the place of Jtcar. Sometimes jivar is so^vn 
in the first year, wheat or gram the second year and cotton 
or pulse in the third year. Til or rameli or ram-lilli are 
grown to improve the fertility of the soil. Similarly, when 
there are good 'winter showers, a gram crop is gromi in order 
to obtain a bumper cotton in the next year. The khar from 
the gram stalk, it is believed, improves its fertility. 

Agricultural pests and diseases 

The main diseases found in the district, are: 

Wheat Smuts, rust 

Gowar Erysiphae 

Jwar Grah-smut, leaf spot 

Til Virus diseases 

Chillies 

Citrus Citrus canker 

Smuts are controlled by treating seeds with agrosan 
G. K. There is no definite check for rust and only the rust 
resistance varieties can help in this matter. As far as \’irus 
diseases are concerned, there is no curative measure excej)t 
to uproot the plants, though sometimes, B. H. C. dust may 
also help. Total damage to the crops due to various diseases 
may normally be assessed at less than 20 per cent. 

The maul pests are white ants, stem borer, aphids, 
lemon butterfly, katra etc. 

Departmental Activities 

The District Agriculture Officer, in conjunction with 
the panchayat samitis, tries to improve crop production by 
suggesting better methods of cultivation through actual 
demonstrations, sux)plyuig better seeds and fertilizers and 
taking steps to eradicate crop diseases and pests. The 
accompanying statement shows the extent of activities of the 
Agriculture Department in the distinct during the Second 
Five Year Plan: — 
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The department inaintains a nnrseiy at Mt. Abu wlucli 
started in 1958 in a three acre area. The plants grown 
are grapes, figs, pear, peach and vegetables. 

OonsoMition oilanfl holdings 


In 1959-60, twenty-thi’ee villages of Shcogaiij tahsU 
of this district were taken up for consolidation operations. 
The reasons for choosing this particular area of the district 
for the purpose were : {i) the intensity of fragmentations in 
these \nllages was found to be more than fifty per cent and 
(u) these Plages were contiguous to the tahsils of Bali and 
Ahore of Pali district where consolidation operations had 
already been taken up. TJpto the year 1960-61, work on 
21 villages comprising an area of 59,709 acres was over. 
The jjosition before and after the consolidation of these 
21 villages, is given under: — 


{Acre's) 




Before 

consolidation 

After 

consolidation 

(1) 

Area 

69,709 

69,709 

(2) 

Number of Khasra 

13,318 

7,414 

(3) 

Number of Khatas 

3,161 

2,786 

(4) 

Area per khasra or aver- 
age size of holdings 

4.49 

8.05 


Lands have been reserved for common purposes such 
as playgiounds, schools and I’oads and the revenue records 

have been brought up-to-date which helps in preventhm 
litigation. ^ ° 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Area under fodder crops. — ^The 
in 1960-01 was 43,901 acres, i.e., 3 


area under fodder crops 
.43 per cent of the toi^l 
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area of the district; The folloTving table sho-ws the area 
under fodder crops since 1955-56 ; — 


1955-56 

(Acres) 

26,341 

1956-57 

29,959 

1957-58 

33,261 

1958-59 

29,484 

1959-60 

39,727 

1960-61 

43,901 


Grazing lands are extensive in the district and in normal 
years the grass is sufficient. During the State times, the 
forest department maintaiaed ’^jods’ (as it maintains paddocks 
now) which were auctioned to public when grass was in 
sufficient quantity. Every village has its gauehar land 
(permanent pastures) and in 1960-61, the total area earmarked 
as ^gauehar' was 82,204 acres. Dm'ing the lean years forests 
arc throvm open for grazing for a limited numher of cattles. 

The principal fodder crops of the district are the stallcs 
of jiv'.ir and maize. ‘ Kidfar^ irrepared by cutting the dry 
stallss of wheat, jwar and maize is nsed as fodder. Dry 
leaves of berrj’’ hushes called pala and the leaves of laung 
are given to goat. The forest department runs a Fodder 
Bank Scheme and collects fodder for use in the years of 
scarcity. In recent years, its collections were as below: — ■ 


Year Collection 

{mavnds) 

1956-57 6,207 

14,457 
17,523 
8,460 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 


The two best grasses are karr and jenjua. The third 
is genda which is reddish and coarser and more suited to 
buffaloes than cows. Next is snrwal (spear -grass) and 
cattle cat it when green in rains. Last of the grazing grasses 
comes the an inferior grass of low growth and •wit h no 

substance, always found gi’owiug on poor ar.d rocky soil. 
Karr and je?y?/a when cut green and dried before being stored, 
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are called nilwea. Of tlic very tall grasses, feere is Xhi 
harm (sarpat), only used for tliateliing aud making screens. 
The well-known irniling gi‘a.ss generally known as amw 
fuid locally as (llmrra is found more or less, all over ino uis- 
t.iict (-.specially in clamji ground. 

Gaftic . — Writing in 1007, Major ILD. Erskinc remarked 
‘T'aifle are hind in considorahlo nnmbers, Imi are not 
po.s.sossed of any special qualities. The 'EehririK keep laige 
lii-i(fe of camels, cows, sheep, goats and hnffaloes and the 
vih.agers of Aim find a. good inaikel. for milk and 

The cattle now found helong to Kanhraj and iNdn 
breed and their cro.ss-breecls. Tlic Snnehori a.s well as wr 
((•locally known as Jlandra) breeds ai'o also met, The hulls 
are large and have massive horns .and hinnp.s. The hiiffaloes 
iieiong to a cross-hveed of Murra and local In-ced, 

Sheep emd Gnerfs. — The important breed of .sheep found 
in the distriet is Marwari wliie.h is hardy and has merlinm 
ciT short ears and a black face. Tlio JJnr/mr} ewes u-eight 
fKitween 50 and Ci,5 Ihs, whereas the I'.im.s of the .same .spcuncs 
tip the scale sonieu’hcrc between (>0 and 80 Ih.s. The average 
yidc! of (vool is i~) to 70 grams. The. wool is coarse and 
suitable for carpets. A sheep and wool extcn.sion cenk’e 
Oinclions at Pindwara. 

Sirohi has its own hroed of goats, known as Sirohi 
breed which is mainly a milch type, ^ This breed has a thin, 
smooth, ele.nn, pliable Fkin, small ears and stunted horns 
with b<aj^ or the cho.stmil as the predominant colour. It 
in of incdintii size and the average mill? yield is 4-0 lb.s. They 
have, long hanging tca,t.s. 

Olliers . — In IflOO-Ol, there were 5,107 camelsi 1,130 
horfic.s, o nvihn, .3,170 donkeys and 37 pig.s in the district. 
Tlie munher of p(niltry was 22,725. 

Fislirnes.—The disirrict offers good seope for pi.sei- 
(■tillure., )Scjn)c of the important water sources for tliis 
purpo!-c in the district iire:{i) Tiuvortal (ii) Aehalgarh tank 
(iiij i^ijiella (iv) Pond flhnki Tnda (v) liamela tank (vi) 
.S'wavoop iS'agar tank and (vii) Nayu Sanwara tank. Tov a 
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long time, some of these waters have been put to auction 
and have fetched the following income: 


Year 

Income 

1959-60 

1,805 

1960-61 

1,645 

1961-62 

1,970 

1962-63 

1,190 

1963-64 

2,064 


Elver Banas (West) dam offers a good seope for ex- 
pansion of riverine fisheries. As early as 1959-60, the 
Mirror Carp variety of fish, was introduced in the Travortal 
and Aehalgarh tank and since then these are breeding pro- 
fusely and have grown up to a good size (length 1' 6", girth 
1' 3", weight 7 lbs.). Due to the nish of the tourists during the 
summer season at' Abu, its daily consumption is about a 
maund and the rest is exported to Ajmer and also outside 
Eajasthan. 


The District Animal Husbandry Officer of Sirohi 
district and the Assistant Fisheries Development Officer, 
Ajmer lespectively have administrative and technical super- 
vision over the scheme. 


Sioch Im/provcment . — ^There is no Key Village Scheme- 
cum-Artificial Insemination Centre in the district. How- 
ever, each Panchayat Samiti has an Animal Husbandry 
Extension Officer whose guidance and help is available to 
the villagers. 


Thei’e is a Mass Immunisation Unit at Sirohi w'hich w^as 
started in 1956-57. In 1960-61, it inoculated 57,981 animals. 


Livestock Figures — The following table shows the live- 
stock position in the district in 1960-61. Figures for 1956 
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aro also frivon for purjioses of comparison: 


Itcan 

19oG 

1 

]961* Increase ( -!-) 
or 

'Decrease ( — ) 

2 3 

Caltlr 



J . Males oA'or 3 years: 

« 



{a) Bi'cedin" 

oDO 

361 

{})) M'oj-king 

0-1.092 

70,-196 

(r) Others 

2,2S1 

2,680 

2. ’Peinale.s over three 

years: 


(r/) Tn milk 

34,146 

36,650 

ib) Others 

40,746 

50,753 

3. Yonng stock 

78,548 

83,215 

'IVvPAL Cattle ; 

2,20,409 

2,44,155 (-p)23,7 


1. Males over 3 yrai's: 


(d) Breeding 

222 

219 

(h) Working 

1,992 

3,555 

(c) Others 

115 

354 

2. I’cmales over 3 ycajs 



{(t) In milk 

15.639 

14.875 

(h) Others 

13,828 

17,804 

3. Young Stock 

22.079 

26,385 

Brrj'ALOEs 3 'otal: 


63,192 
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1 

2 

3 

Sheep 

1,47,*26S 

1,48,2.39 

(^-)971 

Goafs 

2,53,843 

2,32,071 

(--)2J,772 

IJorscs 

1,471 

1,130 

(-).341 

3InJes 

19 

.3 

(^)14 

Donhei/s 

3,474 

3.170 

(-)304 

Camels 

3,710 

5,197 

( )r,487 

Ptfl-S 

163 

37 

{-)126 

Totai. Ajtimals; 

6,84,232 

6,97,196 

(- ) 12,964 

Poultrv 

« 

11,697 

22,727 

( ; )1 1,030 


Veterinary Hospitals 

The overall incharge of the veteihiary institutions 
m the district is the District Animal Husbandry Officer head- 
quartered at Jaloro. There are Hvo veterinary* hospitals 
situated at Mount Abu and Sirohi and two disxjensaries at 
PindAvara and Reodar. The hospital at Sirohi was oiJened 
in 1945-46 Avhereas the disjjensaries at Pindwara and Reodar 
Avere opened in 1955-56 and 1956-57 respectively*. Besides 
as stated earlier, there is a Mass Inanuiuisation Centre in the 
district. 


Dming 1960-61, these hospitals and disxjensaries treated 
a total of 15,247 cases and a total of 237 castrations were 
XJeiibianed, while the number of the cases in Avhieli medicine 
AA*as suxJlJlied was 5,775. The field staff on tom-, treated 
1,503 animals for contagious diseases, 6,835 for non-contagious 
ones., 4,311 castrations Avere ])erfonned Avliile the number 
of those Taccinated AA*as 30,630. The \Aork done by Ike 
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hos]3itals and dispensarios in the district for the last two 
years is tabulated below: 

The number of animals treated and castrated at the 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries in SiroJd District. 
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Animal Disease 

The most common cattle diseases are pleuropneumonia 
ur'inuto /Of/’, riiider-pest {mat a) awdi liver fhiclc; the lesser 
diseases are the foot and mouth disease, surra, haemorrhagic 
septicemia, black quarter, tjmipanites, pneumonia, and 
mastitis. 


I’ympaiiitcs is locally known as afaixi and the tradi- 
iional remedie.s used by the local ])eople arc many and varied, 
such as: administration of (a) whey (one pint) and kacJiari 
(one tola); (Ij) sweet oil (one tola) and turpentine; (c) chillies 
(one tola) and gur (one ehhatak); (d) ash (two chhataks) and 
water (one pint); (c) onion (two chhataks), ginger (two tolas) 
and gur in sufficient quantities; (f) ajivan, black salt, ginger, 
mustard and chirala all of these one ounce each. 

J^ur pneumonia, inhalation of sugar or almond inter- 
nally is used. ]\Iastitis is cured by fomentata^ii by gi'ceii 
leaves like neem and oak, luteriial parasites of a!} f/yi^es 
t-an be <au‘ed by applying avecanub, copper snlphalc, mustard, 
coriander and ])las])apra. Sprain of tho shoulder is removed 
fy^io the dry hides’ rope on the fetlock region on the 
oj)po.sitc fool. J he animal is then allowed to swim in tank 
after which, some gur is fed. 

CameLs arc afflicted by two diseasc.s locally called 
k'Mio and tibnrsa jcspectively. KuUa stricken animals die 
iifler acute shivering followed by a collapse. The awneifi 
slit the cam of the animal and, if no blood issue.s, the animal 
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is left to die. Tibarsa is a sort of remittent fever, lasting 
sometimes for as long as three 3 ^ears (the disease takes its 
name from its duration i. e. 2'i means three and bursa means 
jeai's); the patient avoids sitting in the moon-light, seeks 
shade and gradually wastes awa 3 L The traditional remcd 3 r 
of kapali is the inhalation of dry tobacco powder and leaner 
leaves. Tor diarrhoea, bura (1/4 seer), meliandi (one ehliatak), 
and besan (1/4 seer) and sweet oil (one seer) are mixed together 
and given, or catachue (two ounce), chalk (two ounce) and 
rice Avater (one gallon) all mixed together and administered 
by mouth. 


The diseases of the buffaloes are jhenja, a sldii di- 
sease disappearing in three da 3 ’^s if xwomiitlA’" attended to and 
chiri, an affection of the lungs, causing the aiu’mal to run 
at the mouth and refuse food and termmating fatall 3 ' Avithin 
tAveh’^e hours if proper remedies are not ajjjDlied. 


Goats suffer from (i) gattiya, a disease of the throat 
AA'hieli can be cured by lancing the affected j^art Avherc a 
IJoisonous fluid has collected, (ii) burhiya, AA’hen the animal 
goes round in a circle till it exhausts itself, falls and ex^jires, 
(iii) pe2JMeiia, an affection of the lungs and (iv) maia (ruider- 
pest) Avhich is very fatal Avhen it ap^jcars and usuall}'^ carries 
off more than half of the flock. 


The shecxi is imnnmc fi-om rmdei’xjest but anthrax 
sometimes attacks seAm’el 3 ^ Other sheep diseases arc 
contagious xjneumonia and other parasitical diseases. The 
statistics of the A’^arious diseases and deaths caused b3' these 
are given bcloAA’^: 

Statistics of atlacks a', id deaths from contagious 
diseases and other causes. 
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1958- 59 

AttacIuS 136 136 .. 

Deaths 33 33 , . 

1959- 60 

Attacks 243 .. 924 1167 357 


Deaths 7 ... 1 IS 125 246 

Oorii.‘s 

3957-58 

Attacks 

Deaths 

19.58-59 


Attacks ..... 25 . . . . . . 25 . . 

Deaths .. .. 10 .. .. .. 10 .. 

1959-60 

'Attacks 589 .. 589 

Death.s 
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Camels 

1957 - 58 
Att^clis 
De<athR 

1958 - 59 
AttackR 
Deaths 

1959 - 00 
Attaclcs 
Deaths 


1183 200 


Poultry 

There is no ])Oiiltiy farm in the district worth. mention- 
ing. The loeal I’equirement is met by individnal poultry- 
keepers. The seasonal requirement at Abu Road and 
Mount Abu is met by the import of eggs from Ahmedabad. 
However, the Animal Husbandry Department has plans 
to develop the poultry in tlio district by setting up their 
omi farms and also bj’’ encouraging the private farms. 
The Department has set up a- few farms. Some private 
farms have also come up. Government Loans and other 
assistance arc jiroAuded to encouraging poultry farming. 


The common disease among the poultry is Bnr.ilchci. 
The following table gh^cs the figures of the poultry suffering 
from various diseases during the recent year's: — 
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FAMINE AND FLOODS 

“The comit-ry often suffers from drouglits more or less 
severe, but lies in a rainier zone than its neighbom*, Jodhpur, 
and its ' wooded hills generally attract a fair shai'e of the 
monsoon clouds. In the southern and eastern tahsils 
there is usually a goodly amount of rain, but over the rest 
of the State the fall is more often scant than otherwise; this is 
accounted for by Abu and the Aravalis drawing to themselves 
the greater portion of the clouds as they are driven up from 
the sea-coast by the south-west monsoon. The wheat 
and barley crops are occasionally damaged by frost or a 
black blight called peru which is apt to come on if cloudj'^ 
weather prevails in the spring; locusts are sometimes des- 
tructive, but then visits are fortimately rare. There is said 
to have been famine in 1746, 1785, 1812-13, 1833 and 1848, 
but no details are available.’" 

It is said that in the famine of 1812-13 A.D. the price 
of wheat had risen high m Sirohi and it used to sell at 3i- 
pailies or 4 seers for a rupee and that in 1833 A.D. 9 pailics or 
ten seers of wheat could be had for a rupee. The scarcity of 
water, fodder and gi’ass was not much keenly felt durmg 
those fammes. 

Ill 1848 famine average rate of v'heat and food-grain 
was 10 seers for a rupee. The grass and fodder situation 
was not acute and the harvests reaped durmg the year 
were half to those of the preceding year. 

Famine o£ 1868-69 

In 1868, the kharif crops failed due to rains and the 
sudden heavy outpom* during March 1869 damaged tlie 
■rdbi crops considerably; the .out turn was only six annas 
ui the rupee. Prices rose high, and many migrated to Guja^ 
rat for employment on the various relief woi’ks started there. 
The agriculturists suffered much less than the Babans and 
Girasias avIio lost their eattle. Relief measures were soon 
taken by the Darhar such as giving the advance of grain etc. 
to the needy. Blaharaja Timed Singh in November 1868 
removed all restrictions on export and import of grain, 
contributed generously to a relief fund raised by the European 


1. W.B.S. Residenoy and tlie Bikaner Agency Gazetteer. p.2C9. 
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Residents of Abu nnd'Decsa'aud set aside a sum of Rs. 5,000 
for dccjjeiiing a tank at his capital. The Executive Engineer 
at Aim provided emi^lojunent to a large number of people; 
poor-houses were setup at Anadra, Eriiiimra and Abu. 

As a result of this famine, the expenditure incurred was 
about Rs. 25,000 excluding the charities from His Highness’ 
]uivate purse. Tlie loss of Inunan life in Sirohi was much 
less than in other parts of R-ajputana. Eifty to seventy-fivo 
per cent of tlie cattle perished; pdough-bullocks and buffaloes 
Averc taken most care of on account of their value. Coavs 
succumbed in enormous numbers, and those that surviA^cd 
till the rains of 1869, Avere so reduced in strength that they 
died by thousands from surfeit of green grass. 

Large quantities of grain were imported from Gujarat 
on camels; many of these camels are reported to have suc- 
cumbed to oA^er exhaustion. The rate of transport rose 
thereby adding to the cost of food. Wheat, w'hich in July 
18G8, had been fifteen .seers a rupee on Abu and seventeen 
in the plains heloAv, had by the middle of September, risen 
lo seven and eight seers respectiA'^ely, and soon aftemvards 
AA-as still higher. In the foUoAvhig year, AAdieat was selling 
(in July) at Abu betAveen to and 5f and at the end of 
September, bctAceeii 4-2 to 4A seers a rupee. At Anadra grain 
Avas slightly cheaper, but at Sirohi and other toAvns prices 
ranged higher and, in October 1869, throe seers of wheat 
could Avith difficulty, be purchased for a rupee at the 
capital. 

Scarcity oi 1877-78 

The year 1877 Avas one of scarcity. The rainfall was 
scanty, Ic.ss than eight inches in the piains and the Icharif 
crops Airere almost totally destroyed; prices ruled high and the 
cattle suffered for Avant of fodder, but no relief measures Avero 
deemed necessary. 

Famine of 1899-1900 

In 1899-1900, rather more than the usual rains in 
June induced the eulUvators to soav their fields, but the mon- 
soon practically ceased Avitli the arrival of July, and by 
fscplcnibcr, the Acithcred croj»s Avere bemg used as foddei’. TJio 
situation tvas, however, not so serious as in Jodhpur. Never- 
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theless, adequate measures were taken by the Darbar. 
‘Beserved forests were thrown open for free removal of timber 
and other products; fair price shops were opened for the poor 
and the advances made to the cultivators by their hohras 
were guaranteed. The only relief work open at this time 
was a tank at Pindwara, but another was started at the 
capital in December, and a large number of persons were 
employed. The Government of fiidia advanced a loan of 
two laldis to the Darbar and placed at its disposal the services 
of a qualified European Engineer. Other works were started, 
poor-houses were opened, and the number on relief increased 
rapidly. 

These consisted of five irrigation projects and four 
roads, and a large number of persons were benefitted, chiefly 
the Minas, Bhils and Girasias who also monopolised the 
gratuitous relief provided by the Darbar, namely; five 
poor-houses and food for the dependents of workers. The 
direct expenditure by the State during this famine was nearly 
lakhs, and a fm’ther sum of Rs. 48,000 was advanced to 
agriculturists and others, while remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue amounted to about Rs. 25,000 and two laldis 
respectively. 

It was estimated that about 2,000 people died of star- 
vation and 6,000 emigrated; if these figures are even fairly 
accurate, the mortality from other causes, such as cholera in 
the middle of 1900 and malarial fever in the concluding 
months of that 3 '’ear, must have been verj’' heavy, for the 
State lost more than 36,000 inhabitants between 1891 and 
1901. Giving to an almost entire absence of fodder, about 
three-fomdhs of the livestock perished, and more than 19,000 
maunds of hides were exported by railwa 3 ^ As regards 
prices of grains, the liighest quotations were: jivar 7, wheat 
7f and barley 8 seers per rupee (all in October 1899), and 
gram 7i seers (in July 1900). 

Scarcity of 1901-1902 

Insufficient rainfall and damage by rats caused scar- 
city in 1901-02 in about half the State. The Darbar boiTowed 
Rs. 30,000 from the British Government to meet the expen- 
diture on relief works and remissions of land revenue. A 
.sum of Rs. 2,500 received from the Board of Management of 
the Indian People’s Eamiiie Relief Trust, was distributed 
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among tho poorer agriculturists. The Bralimans of tlie 
Sarancslnvar temple also assisted many noth doles of cooked 
food at the poor-houso maintained by them. The highest 
prices recorded during this visitation Avere: — ^Wheat 9i 
JuHir 10, Maize 11, and barley 11| seers per rupee, 

ScaicHy o£ 1908-07 

In February 1907 a severe hailstorm did much damage to 
crops in some parts of the State. The fall at Sirolii and its 
surrounding villages was terrible, the like of which had not 
been Avitnessed befom. The crop in the fields that esca])ed 
the hailstorms aa^s later damaged by blight. The hoaA’^y 
doAvnpour at the beginning of the monsoon set the cultivators 
at Avork in right earnest but later on, the rains failed comple- 
tely resulting in a state of scarcity. The spontaneous groAAdh 
of some kind of jungle grains locally knoAAn as Kuri and Smr.a 
he!])(‘d tho poor to sustain themselves. 


Scarcity oJ 1914-15 

Tho monsoon v'as a complete failure. No grass could 
groAV and the autumn crops were not soavu at all. HoAA^ever, 
a scattered rainfall in the last months of the year, improved 
tlie conditions. 

Scarcity o! 1935-86 

The monsoon failed and no Jeharif croj) Avas soAvn 
except in the south-eastern tahsils of the State Avhore its out- 
turn Avas cA^aluated at 2 to 4 annas in a rupee. Grass and 
fodder Avere also insufficient and the cultivators AA’^ere adAdsed 
to groAA' more lucerne and other fodder crops to supplement 
the fodder supply. Taccavi loans Aveie also adA’^anced, some 
ncAA' AvcHs AA'cre siinl? and a large number of old aa^gIIs repaired, 
riic professiojial grazers took their cattle towards Malwa. 

Rains were scarce for three conseeulive years from 19.30 
to 1939 during tho reign of Sir Samp Earn Singh. 


The folloAA’ing relief measures were 
Work for 15,000 labourers, 

Assistauco for sinking the u’ell. 

Ikmr Relief Ibmds. 

Tacca\d. 

ImiAortaiion of grass. 


taken by the State. 

Rs. 4,00,000 
Rs. 1,00,000 
Rs, 50,000 
Bs. 1,00,000 
Rs. 1,00,000 


Rs, 7,50,000 
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All hJialsa jungles and fodder reserves were thrown 
open for free grazing. The export of grass was prohibited. 
Inspite of these measures, a large number of cattle iDcrisIied 
due to starvation. 

Scarcity o! 1948-49 

The food-gi’ain position in 1948 and 1949 was critical 
and scarcity conditions prevailed throughout the State. Huge 
stocks of grain were imported. In 1949, 4,00,000 maunds 
of grain was imported and distributed through ration shops. 


Scarcity o£ 1951 


In the year 1951 the monsoon was irregular though 
the amount of rainfall was not very meagre. However, the 
rains failed after the first half of August, and scare it 3 ’- condi- 
tions prevailed. 

The tenants were given suspension in Hansil (rent) 
as under; — 


1. Tahsil Sirohi 

2. Tahsil Pindwara 

3. Tahsil Sheoganj 

4. Tahsil Reodar 


5 annas in a rupee 
4 amias in a rupee 
4 amias in a rupee 
3 annas in a ru]iee 


The total amount of suspension was Rs. 26,40,415. A 
major part of it was recovered during the next 3 mar. The 
lollowing protective measures were adopted: — 


1. Excavation of small tanks in the villages; 

2. Construction and repairs of roads (Anadra me- 
talled road was taken in hand during that time); 


3, As regards fodder, grass was inmorted and sold to 
the i)cople at reasonable rates; 

4. The cheap grain shops were oiiened in the area 
where the 3 ’' were required; in Bhil area of Bhula, 
where labour was engaged in road, the sui)pl 3 ^ 
department aii’anged distribution of grain on 
payment days; 
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5. Bliils and Girasia- n'cre allowed to bring timber ' 
from tbc jungle without paying forest duty; 

G, l?or the cattle of this district which migrated to the 
adjoining area of Saurastra, Land Bevenue Inspec- 
tor was sent tlicre to give cattle owners reasonable 
Taccavis and loan to feed tlieir cattle. 

Duo to untimely rains, crop partially failed in talisil 
Pindwara and therefore, relief works continued till the end 
of July, 1952. villages of tahsils Sirohi and Sheoganj 

numbering 20 and 28 respcotivcly, were affected by scarcity 
conditions caused due to locust invasions and meagre rains. 
DifTging of tanks was taken up in order to give relief to the 
people by engaging them as labourers. 

Scarcity oi 1957-58 

79 villages of talisil Sirohi, 51 villages ofvSlieoganj tahsil 
and 8 villages of Pindwara were affoetod by scarcitj^ conditions 
due to meagre rainfall. KJinrif rent recoverj'^ w'as suspended 
from the cultivators and a .sum of B.r. 5,000 as taccavi loan 
was advanced. 

Floods 

In years of unusually heavy rainfall the rivers and 
mountain streams come down in considerable volume, and 
inundate all low-lying lands in the vicinity. In 1875 it 
rained in incessant toiTents on Abu for'a week, and the floods, 
which were unprecedented, carried away many Persian 
wheels they came across and caused much damage to the 
kharif eroiis; a somewhat similar calamity occurred in 
September 1893, but was less destructive. 

The heavy rains that started on the l2th August, 19d:l 
and continued unabated till 14lh, were unprecedented in the 
history of Sirolii. 24 inches of rain fell within 48 hours, 
causing rivers and nullahs to overflow resulting in gi’eat 
<lamage of life and property. Seven men in Sheoganj tahsil 
and three, in Abu Bo.afl tahsil died and 2,11G cattle were 
drowned iu the. floods and about 3,G40 houses and 2G4w'elIs 
were cither wasliecl away or damaged. The total loss of 
properly is cstiinatK'.d at rupees one lakh. The damage to 
jionse property was mainly in Abu Hoad and Sirohi towjis. 
Damage to wells was caused in Sheoganj. 
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A sum of Rs. 15,000 was sauciionecl by the State for 
immediate relief measures. The public of Sirohi, Sheogauj, 
Abu Road and Pindwara and the State servants also con- 
tributed generously to the extent of Rs. 11,113. The poor 
and destitute were fed for several days at the State expen- 
ses, relief works were opened by- the P.W.D., concessions 
wore gi'anted to help reconstruction of collapsed houses, 
gi'atuitous help and loans were advanced to the sufferers for 
reconstructing wells and houses. 



CllAPTEB V 

INDUSTRIES 


OUT Time Intlvsirifs 

'■J’jac IbrDicr Sirohi State was noted for the make and 
lein])er of its swdrd-blaclcs. Tod has observed that they 

as fanied among the Rajputs as those of Damascus 
among the Persians and Turks. The work of inlaying with 
<Told and silver on iron v^as also noticeable. In the Gazetteer 
of lOUO, Ersldne has mentioned that this work secured medals 
at various oxliibitions. Both these crafts, viz., sword-blade 
manufacture and inlaying work, were can’ied on at the capi- 
tal. Daggers, spears, kitives and bows were also made in 
Sirohi tovm. Elsewhere the only industries worthy of note 
Mere weaving of coarse cotton cloth in a few villages and 
dyeing and priirting of cotton fabrics at Abn Road, Shcoganj 
and some other places. A taimery and an ice-factory both 
at Abu Road, Avore also working in the first decade of this 
centairy: the ice was of rather inferior quality. Lime was 
manufactured at Mandv^a near Sirohi, at Morthala and Alcra 
near Abu Road and Selwara near Anadra. This position 
had hanlly improved when the State merged into Rajasthan. 
Administration reports of the State for some years imme- 
diately preceding the merger make no mention of indus- 
tries. HoM'ever, income from excise duty figures in some 
reports which was derived from the only diatillory in the 
State. 


Of the old iiine industries, the manufacture of swords 
and blades had declined considerably owing to the fall in their 
demand, for who no^v canies the SM'-o’rd as a personal weapon 
and how many would care to purchase- ornamental swords 
for decuratiou purposes. The .indigenous printing and dyeing 
iucluslry also declined due to competition from mill made 
elofh and iiuiiiy printers and dyers migrated to Ahmedabad 
Lu find jobs in the textile mills, 

W^ith the revival of interest in cottage industries generally 
throughout the country, efforts are being made to revitalize 
them in the district also, mainly through govermnent depart- 
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ments and some organizations set-up for their promotion and 
revival. Sword and knife makers are given technical guidance 
and servicing facilities 63=' the Common Facilit3r Centre si- 
tuated at the district headquarters. The All India Hand- 
loom Board gives grants-in-aid and subsidies to the weavers 
through the Co-operative Department for the purchase of 
improved looms and accessories. Working capital loan is 
also provided for the purchase of yarn and other raw mate- 
rials. Similarly, the Khadi Gramodyog Board gives subsi- 
dies through the Co-operative Department to potters for 
the purchase of improved wheels, etc. as also loans for the 
purchase of raw materials. Direct help from the govern- 
ment mostly takes the shape of training, servicing facilities 
and loans. Shoe-making industry is also receiving similar aid. 

Further details of activities for the revival of old indus- 
tries and starting of new ones like Neera and Palm €hir are 
given later in this chapter under the heading ‘State Assis- 
tance to Industries.’ 

The lack of industrialization can be explained partly 
due to the district being not very rich in power and raw- 
materials to be able to support a diversified programme of 
manufacture. But the absence of even such industries as 
could have been estabhshed -with the available resources, 
shows that official apathy also must have been a factor in 
the industrial backwardness of the area. Hides, cotton and 
'Wool were exported to Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur and 
Delhi in large quantities. Surely some medium size plants 
could have been estabhshed to process them within the State. 

Though details about industrial potential are mentioned 
later in this chapter, it must be pointed out here that the 
district offers scope for the establishment of cotton and wool 
ginning presses besides medium size factories for paper, 
straw board, cement and tomato s^iuce. Marble quarrying 
can also be a profitable proposition. Among cottage in- 
dustries, impetus can be given to bamboo and IbJither pro- 
ducts, oil pressing, tar-gur, bee-keeping etc. 

Power 

There is no hydro-electric pbwfer in the district^ Ther- 
mal power is available at four places, viz. Sirohij Sheoganj 
Abu Road and Mount Abu. 
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Poiver House, Sirohi . — The power station at Sirolii 
was installed by the State as early as 1935. In 1948, it was 
sold to M/s Abu Eoad Electricity and Industrifes Co. Ltd., 
wliich had offices at Sirohi and Abu Road. On 2nd July, 
1958 the power bouse was taken over from the company 
by the Rajasthan State Electricity Board. This power 
station has an installed capacity of 229 kw. The 
total number of connections given by it are 855, out of which 
728 are for domestic purposes, 26 for industrial purposes, 
one for municipal road lights and 100 are temporarily dis- 
connected. The rates charged are 0.50 nP. per . unit for 
domestic, 0.25 nP. for industrial and 0.19 nP. fo? municipal 
connections. The worldng hours of the power h.ouse till 
the 6th August, 1961 were from 4.30 a. m. to 12 midnight. 
Since August, 1961 it is providing a 24 hour service. 

The following table shows the number of units genera- 
ted and sold by the power house during the years 1959-60 
and 1960-61: — 


Year 

Humber of units 

Number of units 


generated 

sold 

1959-60 

2,31,815 

. 1,81,352 

1960-61 

2,68,428 

2,02,052 


Sumerfur Power House . — ^This is situated in Pali district 
but also supplies electricity to Sbeoganj town of Sirohi dis- 
trict viiich is only at a distance of about two miles. The 
powCT station was installed by the Rajasthan State Electri- 
January, 1960 with an installed capacity 
oi 6iz KW. Xhe total number of connections given by it in 
Siieoganj to^ are 251, out of which 225 are for domestic, 
/o tor industrial and one for road lights. The rates charged 
respectively are 0.50 nP., 0.25 nP. and 0.35 nP. per u&t. 
Ihe Power House provides 24 hour service. Eigures about 

electricity will be found in the Pali 


Kv Hoad . — ^The power house is owned 

Road Electneity and Industries Co. Ltd., Abu 
Road, and was installed m 1945 with a total- capacity of 
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■57 kw. Tke Power House has provided 796 connections, out 
of. wMck 770 are for domestic use, 25 for industrial purposes 
.and one for road lights. Domestic connections are charged 
-at the rate of 0.50 nP. and industrial @0.27 nP. Phe power 
house provides 24 hour service. 

The number of units sold and generated by the power 
house during the last two years is shown in the table below;— 


Year 

Units 


Generated 

Sold 


1959-60 

0,84,401 

7,79,614 

1960-61 

10,81,131 

8,80,185 


Power House, Ml. Abu . — ^The power house is owned 
by M/s Abu Electric Supply Co., and was established in 
1939 with an installed capacity of 401 kw. The total number 
of connections provided by the Power House are 563, out of 
which 13 are to industrial units and the rest for domestic 
and commercial purposes. The power house provides all 
the twenty-four hours service. The rates per unit are 62 nP. 
from domestic and 25 nP. (31 nP. during restricted hours) 
from industrial users. 


The working results of the power house in terms of 
units generated and sold during 1959-60 and 1960-61 are 
shown in the foUowiiig table: — 


Year 

Units 


Generated 

Sold 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

3,98,984 

4,64,768 

3,41,832 

4,12,777 


Mining 


During 1926-28 the Assistant Superintendent of Greolo- 
gical Survey of India toured the then Sirohi State and it was 
found that the total mineral wealth consisted of Limestone, 
Marble, Calcite, Soapstone, Asbestos, Quartz and Felspar, 
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Ber}^ etc. Limestone deposits neir ICiverli and Banas Have 
been prospected in detail by the A. C. C. and the deposit is 
considered sufficient to feed a Cement Factory near Barias. 

Morthala Limestone has been worhed for marble and 
the Bombay Secretariat building consumed the same. 

White Calcite of good quality is being worked near 
village Merries about 10 miles from Pindwara. Siawa is 
another we lIalo^vn source of Calcite. 

Currently Serwa marble quarries ain being tested fox"' 
the manufacture of white cement. 

The Western Rajputana Agency & Bikaner Residency 
Gazetteer by K. D. Erskine (Allahabad, 1909 p. 265) has 
recorded the findings of large qr entities of mica near IXildar. 

Small Inclustries 

Under this head can be grouped the following units: — 

(i) Marble Fadory at Abu Boad . — The factory is ovmed 
by M/s D. K. Trivedi & Sons, and was established duririg 
1955 xvith a capital investment of about Re. one lakh. It 
is operated by electric power received from the Ahn Road 
poxrer house. White and light green marble is obtained 
from quarries in Gufarat. Black marble is obtain^ from 
quarries near Abu Road. The factory turns marble stone 
into slabs which hav^e a good market in Ahraedabad. Marble 
slabs are noirnally .sold @Rs. 5/- per sq. foot. The factory 
employs about 30 labourers, who are paid @ Rs. 1.50 per day. 
The factory is registered under the Factories Act, In March, 
1960 it received a loan of Rs. 10,000/- from the Industries 
1/epartment. 

(ii) Sodium Silicate Factory, Ahu J?oad.~The factory, 
was tet^lished during 1969 but commenced production 
only “]^ebruary, 1961. The capital investment so far, has 
xecD of Rs. 1,25,000. The factory has a maximum production 
capacity of o tons daily but the present output is only 3 to 4 

ns of Sodium Silicate. It is electrically operated and 
imwor IS received from the Abu Road poiver . house. It has 
three motors of 2 h p. each. The ra^v materials used by the 
lactory are Soda Asb and Slice sand which are obtained 
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from Gujarat. The finished product is exported to Gujarat 
and is also consumed in Jodhpur and Bikaner divisions of 
Rajasthan. The factory employs 9 unskilled labourers 
and one technician. Wages of unskilled labourers range 
between Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2.75 and the technician is paid Rs. 
300 per month. The factory runs for 24 hours in three 
shifts and each shift engages 3 workers. The factory re- 
ceived a loan of Rs. 5,000 from the Industries Department 
two years ago. 

{in) Kiron Industries, Abu Road. — ^The industry was 
establish 3d in early 1960 ^vith a capital investment of Rs. 
20,000. It is o^vned by M/s Purshottam Contractor, and 
manufactures pins, ware and nails. It is electrically operated 
and power is received from the local power house. Its chief 
i-aw material, steel wire, is imported from Ahmedabad and 
Bombay. It employs 4 to 5 workers, who are paid @ Rs. 
1.50 per day. 

(iv) Plastic Factories. — There are three plastic factories 
in the district which were established recently. One is at 
Abu Road and the other two are at Sheoganj. One of the 
factories at Sheoganj is run on co-operative lines. These 
factories are operated by the locally available electric power 
and manufacture mainly bangles and buttons. One plastic 
factory at Sheoganj also makes ivory bangles. 

(«;) Oil Mills. — There are seven oil mills in the district, 
two at Abu Road, two at Sheoganj, two at Swaroopganj 
and one at Pindwara. Oil mills at Sheoganj are combined 
oil, flour and ginning factories and work according to 
season. Commodities pressed are sesamum and groundnut; 
13 to 18 seers of oil is extracted out of one maund of the com- 
modity. On an average each oil mill emiiloys two unskilled 
workers and a technician. Power is derived from oil 
engines. 

(wi) Saw Mills. — ^There are six saw mills in the district, 
two at Sirohi, two at Swaroopganj and one each at Jawal and 
Sheoganj. Saw mills at SiroM are operated by electric powei*, 
and the others, b)' oil engines. 

{vii) Others. — ^Among other units operated by power can 
be included three ice-candy units, two at Abu Rnad and one 
at Sheoganj; one ice factory at Mt. Abu and one power looiu 
at Eokiada in tahsil Sirohi. 
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(fl) Handloom -This industry is mainly 

concentrated at Sirohi, Sheoganj, Pindwara and Mandar 
in Reodar tahsil. It is carried on as a subsidiary means of 
livelibood in addition to agriculture. About 500 persons, 
mostly Meglnvals (a Scheduled Caste) are engaged in it, IMill- 
made yarn of Pali and Beawar mills is used, out of -which 
pacJdmvda (a short cloth) hliesda (a covering cloth) etc., are 
prepared. The earnings of a worker in this industry vary 
from 76 nP. to Re. 1/- per day. The number of yarn spimiers 
in the distx-ict at the time of the 1951 Census was 1,016. 

Dyeing d; Printing . — About 35 families of Muslim 
Chhipas, all located at Sheoganj, do the work of dyeing and 
printing. A few families of Hindu dyers at Kalandri, Jawal 
and Barlut, who are locally called Bandharas are also engaged 
in this industry. The mill-made cloth and chemical dyes 
pvirchased from the local market on retail price, are used for 
printing purposes. According to 1951 Census there were 
126 dyers and printers in the district. According to 1961 
Census, however, 133 persons (77 males and 56 females) were 
working as cotton dyers and bleachers, while another 19 
persons (18 males and 1 female) were classified as printers 
of cotton textiles. 

Leather Tanning cb Shoe-maJcing . — ^Meghvals and 
Jalias, who are spread all over the district tan the locally 
available hides and skins. tSome hides and skins are also 
imported from Mewar. Amoal bark, which is found in 
abundance in the district is used for tanning. This anwal 
bark is also exported to Madras and Kanpur. Tanned hides 
and sldns are used locally for making shoes and are also 
exported to Agra and Kanpur, 

A made by Hindu mocJties mainly at Abu Road 

from the indigenous variety, shoes of 
also prepared bj’- some mocliies. Along 
locally tanned hides and skins, better vareties of 
leather, imported from Agra and Kanpur are also used. 
Shoe-makers numbered 905 at the time of 1951 Census. 

A total of 1.653 persons were shown working in tanning, 
Hhoe.makmg,and allied processes at the time of 1961 Census. 
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Tbeir distribution in the various process \ras as foiloiv^s 

Process Males Females 


Currying, tanning and finishing of 
hides and skins and preparation of 


finished leather 

89 

26 

Manufacture of shoes and other leather 
footwear 

1,363 

102 

Repair of shoes and other leather 
footwear 

73 



Pottery. — This industry is spread all over the district. 
Potters are locally known as Kumliars, who make out of the 
locally available clay certain varieties of pots. There is one 
organized cooperative society of potters at Abu Road, which 
makes Sv,ra7iis of beautiful designs. Pottery was the 
occupation of 933 persons in the district at the time of 1951 
Census. The number, however, fell to 740 {569 males and 
171 females) at -he 1961 Census. 

Bee-keeping. — ^This is a recently developed cottage 
industry of the ^strict, which is solely concentrated in Abu 
Road tahsil. In 1953 a bee-keeping centre was established 
at Mt. Abu by the Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
It is a training- oum-production centre. There are six field- 
men at the centre, who hold demonstrations. At present 
85 families in 15 villages are doing bee-keeping work; 275 
bee-hive boxes have been distributed by the centre so far. 
One bee-hive box costs Rs. 21.50 nP., but it is sold at a 
subsidized rate of Rs. 11.50 nP. One bee-hive collects on 
an average, about 25 lbs. of honey annually, which sells @ 
Rs. 3/- per lb. Thus one bee-hive gives an earning of Rs. 
75/- per annum. Generally one family has three to four 
bee-hives and the earnings vary from Rs. 225/- to Rs. 300/- 
per annum. The season for this industry is from March to 
May and during October and November. During off-season 
bees are given artificial feeding but that is not very remu- 
nerative. 

Neera & Tar-Gur Products Industry . — ^This industry has 
also developed very recently and is yet concentrated at Mt. 
Abu only. Palm trees grow in large numbers at Moimt 
Abu, out of which a juice called n:era is extracted. There 
is one co-operative society registered in 1957 under the 
name ‘The Mount Abu Tar-Gur Utpadak Sahkari Samiti 
Ltd.,’ which manufactures Tar-Gur. The Society has a 
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membership of 33 persons and employs on a pei’manent 
basis, 4 tappers, 3 carriers 3 salesmen and one Idanager. 
Tappers are paid between Rs. 60/- to Rs. 110/-, carriers Rs. 
60/-, salesmen, between Rs. 60-70 and Mnnager Rs. 100/- per 
month. The industry is a seasonal one and Avorks only 
during October and November and from Ajpril to June. 
The main product of Ihe industry is neera juice, which is 
a very lasty drink. Neera is sold @ 12 nP. per glass which 
contains 8 oz;. of liqu’d. During Mt>y 1961 alone, the Society 
sold Neera worth Rs. 4 500/-forwh'ch the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board rewarded a cooler set to the Society. Tar- 
Our is produced on a small scale as the demand for it is 
less. During 1960-61 its production had been only about 
50 mds. Tar-Gur is sold @ 12 nP. per seer. 

In May, 1961 a Tir-Gw' pilot s'at’on was also 
established at Mount Abu. The objects of the pilot s'^ation 
are ti hold demonstrations and mass prcduct'on of Ttir-Giir 
after the rains of 1D61. The 12th conference of All 
India Tar~Gvr Workers was also l.eld in May, 1961 at Mt- 
Abu. Ways and means of increasing Tar-i^ir production 
and making it more popular wer< d'scuss'^d at the conference. 

Industrial Potential 

There is possibility of starting g’nniog presses, 
small wool factory, lime and cement vorks and paper, 
factory. The areas round about Sheoganj town in tahsil 
Sheoganj produce cotton, which is sufficient in quantity 
for starting a ginning pi*ess. Now cotton has begun 
lo^ be gi’own in other parts also and starting of a small textile 
mill can perhaps be undertaken. After opening a ginning 
press, impetus can be given to local weavers of that area 
in cottage industries. Sheep are kept in large numbers by 
Jiebaris in this district hut a large quantity of wool is ex- 
poi’tcd outside the distv ct. If a wool factory is not possible 
at least cleaning and grading of wool can he undertaken in 
this district. Due to the presence of sufficient quantity 
of bamboo, the potential for starting a small unit of paper 
factory appeal’s to exist. In areas near Mandawa, Akra, 
J£i veil i and vSelwara, limestone is available in good quantity 
and this can be used for the production of cement. 

The following are some of the cottage industries which 
arc likely to succeed in this district; — 

(a) Bamboo Indmlry . — ^Bamboo can he used for maldng 
mat.s, baskets, toys etc. This industry can be started on 
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a small scale but can be spread over to many places in the 
district as bamboo is available in scattered areas. Large 
quantities of bamboo are exported from this district every 
year and if efforts are made to utilize it within the district 
itself, it will be a good source of employment. 

(&) Leather Industry. — Sirohi, Sheoganj and Ealandri 
are three important places where shoes are manufactured. 
The mochies (shoe-makers) mostly depend on local material. 
They can be encouraged to produce suitcases, hand-bags etc. 
wliich can be exported to the neighbouring areas. 

(c) Oil Industry . — Oil seeds are one of the major 
a^’i cultural products of the district, which can feed many 
oil industries if started on medium and small scale basis. 
On the otlier hand, the number of persons engaged in oil 
crushing is considerable. Hence there is vast scope for 
organising oil pressing co-operative societies in the district. 

{d) Bee-keeping. — ^There is already a bee-keeping centre 
at Mount Abu but it is insufficient to meet the growing 
demand for pure honey. This can be developed further 
and tried at other places also. 

(c) Tar-Gur . — This industry is already running success- 
fully at Moimt Abu. One societ}’' is working there which 
has been aided by IChadi & Gram-Udyog Board. The 
abundance of palm trees in the district provides ample 
scope for the further development of this industry. 

The raw materials required are sugar phosphate 
(requfred in small quantity), which can be imported, and 
the palm trees extract. The full palm tree crop is not 
utilised by the present dimensions of the industry. The 
demand for Neeiv and the Gur, wliich is manufactured, 
is so great that nothing remains for export and even the 
local demand caimot be met fully in the summer season at 
the Mount. The question of power in this industry does 
not arise. A sugar machine costing about Rs. 500/- is the 
main machinery required. 

Besides Neera and x^alm G^^r, the palm leaves can also 
be used bj' the same industry for making subsidiary products 
like bags, hats, etc. 
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(f) Straw Board Indmtry. — ^Tlie raw materials required 
for this industry are found in abundance specially in Abu 
Road tahsil. These are — 

1. Bamboos 2. Sugarcane Bagasse 3. Waste 
Paper 4. Straw of Rice, Wheat & Maize etc. 

Except sugarcane bagasse, all other raw materials 
are available in this tahsil. 

The following kinds of gi’ass can also be used: J?oye, 
Bhangri, Jigna, Basu, Lopra, Genda, Rikdia, Khurkuti and 
Sabai; many out of these kinds are available here. There 
is a power house at Abu Road and water from the western 
Banas river can be made available. 


At present there is a growing demand for the product 
because card-board is imported from abroad and if an 
industry is started, it will be one of the important ones in 
Rajasthan. 

{g) Tomato Sauce. — ^This industry has a good scope 
in Sirohi, Sheoganj and Reodar tahsils where tomatoes are 
grown in large quantities. This can well be started on a 
co-operative basis. 

(h) Paper Ind^istry. — The production of bamboos 
and other grasses, which can also be used for this purpose, 
is quite sufficient to feed a small scale paper mill. 

State Assistance to InSnsfries 


Ao significant assistance was rendered to the indus- 
tiies in the erstwhile Sirohi State nor were there any 
btate-o%vned or State-managed enterprises except a power 
station at Sirohi, which has already been referred to 
earlier m this chapter. After the merger also no institution 
oi the type of industrial bank etc. has so far been 
established in the district to render financial assistance 
to the industries. However, besides technical assistance, 

nfnL from time to time to various 

mdustnes by the Industries Department of the Govern- 

^ Industries 

Board. During the Second Five Year Plan total departmental 
loans to industrial co-operative societies amounted to Rs.74,600 
and Rs. 36,400 to individual industries.- The follow- 
ing aid was given to the Intensive Industrial Project wbicli 
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controls 47 industrial co-operative societies with a total 
membership of 902: — 


Source of aid 

Es. 

{i) Khadi & Gramodyog Board 

2,08,410 

(w) Industries and Supplies Deptt. 

33,700 

(in) Panchayat Samitis 

13,500 

(^^;) Hath Kargha Board 

18,596 

Total 

2,74,206 


Another sphere in which the State has been active 
relates to training of village craftsmen in better techniques 
of production and centres have been established which serve 
the dual purpose of production and training in such village 
industries as carpentry, tailoring, dyeing, printing, weaving, 
shoe-making etc. Upon the introduction of the scheme of 
democratic decentralization the training- cum-production 
centres were transfeiTed to the Panchayat Samitis. 

An emporium is being rim at Mt. Abu for the sale and 
popularization of the handicrafts of the district. 

Labour Welfare 

There is no labour welfare centre in the district nor 
are there any labour laws in operation except the Factories 
Act which applies to only four units namely, M/s I). K. 
Trivedi & Sons, at Abu Road, M/s Hazari Bhai Saw Mills, 
Sirohi, Abu Road Electric Supply Company & Industries. 
Ltd., and Kangtani Miya Chand Saw Mills, Sirohi. 

Trade TTnion 

At the end of the Second Five Year Plan, there was. 
only one registered trade union in the district. The Municipal 
Employees Union, Mount Abu. It was, registered in 
1959 and had 65 members (49 male and 16 female) om 
its roll on 31st March, 1961. 



CHAPTER. VI 

BANKING, TRADE & COMMERCE 

Histjry of Indigsnous Bankmg 

The indigenous banker is an old economic instibiition 
of the rural India. He is the village money-lender, who 
lends money to the cultivators and artisans at the time of 
necessity with or vdthout security- He also accepts depo- 
sits from them. Apart from these two important banking 
functions, he often acts as the village arhiiya (broker) who 
either purchases the iwoduce of the cultivators in the village 
and sells it in the or helps negotiate a deal between 

the cultivator and the trader. Indigenous bankers of 
repute also deal with Hundis and promis-^ory notes. 

Indigenous banking in the true sense of the term had 
never been in vogue in this, district. The local Maliajans, 
who were called Boltras, did the business of money-lending 
and as such were more or less, merely money lenders. They 
were grocers or cloth merchants or sometimes both. The 
main practice was to advance loan in kind. The cultivator 
ptirchased all his requirements on credit from the Bohra. 
Money in cash Avas seldom advanced. The loan was advanced 
in kind and A\ as also repaid in kind alongwith the inWrest. 
The usual practice was to advance the food-grains in times 
of distress and need. It was measured with a measuring 'pot 
called Kuhsi. One and a half or two and sometimes even 
3 Kalfds of gi'ain for one Kalsi were realised at the time of 
harvest. ^ If the loanee was not able to repay the loan after 
a j^ear, interest was calculated also on the intere.st accrued 
fo" the subsequent period. This system of calculating 
compound interest was called Varsh Phirauni. Usually, 
once a cultivator had borroAved from the Bohra, ho was 
ncAer able to repay the loan. And the system of calcula- 
ting compound interest further worsened his condition and 
he was never able to escape from the clutches of the Bohra. 
The amount of loan Avent on increasing Avith the addition 
of the aniouht of intere.st cAmry year and sometimes even 
passed on to the heirs of the deceased loanee. But the poor 
cultiA’ator being illiterate and short of finances for litigation. 
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seldom complained of liis miserable lot to the State authori- 
ties. Nor did the Bolira file any suit for default in the 
repayment of his sum. He did not do so for the fear of 
losing his customer for ever and also there was every 
possibility of State intervention to regulate his malpractices. 
It was probably for these reasons that the State never 
enacted laws to regulate the malpractices of the Bohras. 
The Agriculturists Loan Act was of course, enacted in 1946 
but it did not provide for any checks on the money lending 
business. It merely provided for the distribution of food- 
grains through tahsils at cheap rate of interest. 

The system of Hicndis was also prevalent. Some 
businessmen had shifted to big cities like Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and Calcutta and had flourishing business there. 
These businessmen accepted the Hundis issued by the 
businessmen of their home town or liy others, in whom they 
had confidence. In fact, the acceptance of Hundis was a 
matter of mutual confidence. 

General Credit facilities 

A vast majority of the population of this district is 
dependent on agriculture and allied industries. So the need 
for finance for various agricultural operations is quite obvious. 
The agriculturists are financed mainl 3 ’' by the village money- 
lender, the indigenous banker, also knoivn as village BoJiras 
but now the most important development in the financial 
organisation of the district during the recent years, has been 
the gradual replacement of the old agencies of credit supply 
by new ones. Co-operative credit societies are gi-adually 
lep lacing the money-lenders. This movement is constantly 
encomaged and supervised by the State Govermnent. In 
the urban area banking and credit facilities are offered by 
the banks. Co-operative credit soceties have been entering 
the field in larger numbers during the last few years. 

Indab ^eflaess 

Indebtedness among the rural population is 
mainly due to unbalanced economy of the poor 
cultivator. In this district the unbalanced economy of the 
rural masses is due to the failure of crops at least once in 5 
years and non-receipt of fan* price for the produce. Money 
is generally borrowed during the period of distress, when 
the crops fail. Sometimes heavy expenses on social cere-, 
monies also necessitate the borrowing of money. Such 
loans are unproductive and their repayment becomes very 
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difficult for the boiTOwer. Loans are also taken for produc- 
tive puiposes like purchase of seed, sinking of wells, purchase 
of bullocks and other agricultural implements. The share 
of productive loans in the total indebtedness is, howcAmr 
very small. 

No rural credit survey of the district as a whole, has 
been undertaken b}' any agency so far. Recently the 
Directorate of Economic and Industrial Surveys of the 
Govemment of Rajasthan conducted a survey to assess the 
tribal indebtedness in the district. Girasias and BMls are 
two main tiibes who are concentrated in tahsils Pindwara 
and Abu Road. These tribes form about 62.58 per cent of 
the total population of the.se two tahsils and their primary 
occupation is agiiculture. Hence what is true of these 
tribal people can, more or less, also be taken to be true as 
regards other agricultural poptilation of the district. The 
findings of the survej’^ are noted below : — 

(?) 62.27 per cent of the tribal population in this area 
is indebted. Per capita indebtedness is Rs. 61.21, 
The total indebtedness of the tribal 2 )opulation 
comes to Rs. 24.10 lakhs. 

(?’?') The average monthlj’' income of tribal famil 3 ’’ is 
Rs. 71.49 and the average monthly., 
income of an indebted tribal family is Rs. 73.8. 

(???) The main source of loan is the money-lender. 
73.04 per cent of the outstanding loans is provided 
by money-lenders, while co-operatives provide , 
only 1,21 per cent and government, through, 
Rlocks, 16.20 per cent of the total loans. 


(???) 69.82 jjcr cent of the loan has been for uniwoductivo 
purposes. 

1 ®^^cnce of anj' credit survev, the extent of 

ui ban-indebtedness can not be assessed. . Persons of small 
means m urban areas have to borrow to fill uj) the gap during 
ion stringency, when they have to incur 

«.oU social ceremonies. The district is not 

respect of industries. Therefore, indivi- 
not generally borrow for investing in trade and 
there are various industrial co- 
0 ])eiatzA e societies, Avliich borrow money from co-operative 
banks and other agencies. 
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Role ol the Money-lenders 

As noted earlieri the bulk of finance required by the 
agriculturists in the district is supplied by the money-lenders. 
The principal castes engaged in the profession of money- 
lending are Agrawal and Maheshwari Banias, Jains, Brahmins 
and Rd.jputs. As already observed, loans are mostl}’’ given 
for unproductive purposes. The old money-lending 
practice still cbntinues but vnth the growth of co-operatives, 
the rate of interest charged, has been reduced to some extent. 
The rate of interest now generally charged by the money- 
lenders is 12 per cent per annum. Another difference has 
been that now loans are also advanced in cash. 

Lfigislative Remedies 

The Rajasthan Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness Act 
(Rajasthan Act No. 28 of 1957) was passed in 1957. Under 
the provisions of the Act, Debt Relief Courts were to be 
established, their extent of jurisdiction to be fixed b^'^ the 
Government from time to time. The judges of the Debt 
Relief Courts were to be Mrmsifs or Civil Judges, or persons 
who had practised as an advocate for not less than five 
years. Under the provisions of the Act, a person can submit 
an application to the court on a prescribed form. The court 
will determine the ca^racity of the loanee to repay and 
accordingly fix the instalments by which the loan was to be 
repaid. 

In pursuance of section 3 of the Act, the State Govern- 
ment directed the following Civil Courts to act as Debt 
Relief Courts also in the Sirohi district — 

{i) Senior Civil Judge, Sirohi for the whole district, 
his pecuniary jurisdiction being cases of debts amounting 
to more than Rs. 5,000. 

(m) Munsif, Sirohi for the Sirohi Sub-Division, his 
pecuniary jurisdiction being cases of debts amounting upto 
Rs. 5,000.' 

{in) Munsif, Abu Road for the Mount Abu Sub-Division, 
his pecuniary jurisdiction being cases of debts amounting 
upto Rs. 5,000. 

These Courts were established from 15th May, 1958. 
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Joint Stock Sinks 

The Punjab National Bank was the first to establish 
its branches in the Sirohi district. The branch at Abu Boad 
was established in November, 1946. Two more Ijranchcs 
at Sirohi and Sheoganj were opened in February and 
November, 1947 respectively. The branch at Abu Boad 
provides lockers and safe-custody facilities. Details of the 
business transactions of these banks are not available. 

The State Bank of India opened its branch at Abu Boad 
during early 1958 and a branch of the State Baidc of Bikaner 
was also oixmed at Siroiii in January, 1960. As a matter of 
foct, there is very little of commercial business in the district 
but whatever it is, the bulk of it is conducted %vith the Punjab 
National Bank. The Government treasury business at 
Sirohi is with the State Bank of Bikanei-, while at Sheoganj, 
it is with the Punjab National Bank. 

Facilities £or co-operative credit 

The co-operative movement was started in Sirohi 
district in the year 1953 and the first society was registered 
on the 5th May, 1953. Since then Societies of various kinds 
have been registered and the position as on 31st March, 1961 
is as under: — 


3.N( 

n Kind of Society No. of 

Societies 

Member- 

ship. 

1. 

Central Co-operative Bank 

1 

138 

2. 

Central Non-credit Societies 

3 

125 

3. 

Ap'i ultaral Credit Societies 

118 

4583 

4. 

Agricultural Non-credit Societies 

26 

533 

5. 

Primary Land lilortgage Bank 

1 

139 

6. 

Non-agricultural Credit Societies 

2 

170 

/• 

Noil-agricultural Non-credit Societies 

. 83 

2249 

8. 

Societies under liquidation 

3 

68 
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The position of the Primary Non-agricultural (Non- 
credit) Societies was as follows:— 


s. 

Kind of Sooiety 

No. of 
SocieticB 

Member- 

ship 

1. 

Weavers 

13 

307 

2. 

Calico Printing 

1 

17 



3 

46 

4. 

Palm Gut 

2 

54 

5. 

Leather Work 

7 

92 

6. 

Black- Smiths 

2 

26 

t 

Village Pottery 

2 

29 

'8. 

Non-edible Oil & Soaps 

2 

29 

9. 

Labour Contract 

8 

121 

10. 

Forest Labourers 

1 

368 

H- 

Others (including indueirial) 

36 

585 

12. 

Consumers Stores 

6 

922 

13. 

' .Housing 

1 

71 


234 8920 


Loans outstanding as on 31-3-1961 are enumerated 
below. — 


S. No. Department Loan 


- 1, Central Co-operative Bank 208687/- 

2. Industries Department 65054/- 

3. Ekadi Board 25148/- 

4. Development Department 36620/- 

5. Other Departments .■ 39750/- 


Totad .. 3,75,302/- 
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The total paid up share capital of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies of the district on that date, was Bs. 3,70,000 
and their worldng capital was Rs. 7,84,960. 

The maximmi credit hniit of the Societies were fixed 
by the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Rajasthan, 
Jaipui’. 

The office of the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Sirohi was established here on 15th‘ May, 1957 and 
since then the movement is being looked after as. a separate 
unit for the district. 


Central Co-operative Bank, Sirohi 

This Bank was established on 20th Ma^ch, 1958 and 
now has a total membership of 111. The authorised capital 
of the Bank is Rs. 10 laklis and the paid up share capital is 
Rs. 1,05,500, out of which Government’s contribution is 
Rs. 50,000, and the contribution of the individuals^ and co- 
operative societies is Rs. 5,200, and Rs. 50,300 respectively. 
The Bank charges interest at the rate of per cent per annum 
on agi’icultural^ loans. The rate of interest of non-agrioul- 
tural loans varies from 6 to 7^ per cent. 


The Bank is controlled by a Board of Directors consis- 
ting of 13 members of w'hich Collector is the ex-officio 
Channuin, six members on the Board are elected representa- 
tives ot the co-operative societies, 3 represent the individual 
members and 3 are the nominees of the Government. 


advanced by the Bank to the 


A^icuRural Co-opera- Non-agiicultural Co- 
tivo Societies operative Societies 


1958- 59 

1959- 60 


Rs. 30,890 
Rs. 94,730 


Rs. 1,510 
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Getieral and Ufe Insurance 

General Insurance , — The main business transacted 
by the general insurance companies in the district, is the 
insurance of motor vehicles. There is no scope for other 
types of general insurance business in the district. No 
branch office of any general insurance company exists in the 
district. Business for them is, however, transacted by a 
number of agents on behalf of the various general insurance 
comipanies. 

lAfe Insurance . — A branch office of the Life Insurance 
Corporation was established at Sirohi on 29th October, 1959. 
The branch office covers Sirohi as well as Jalore districts. 
There are 116 agents supervised by 5 field officers of the 
Corporation, who transact life insurance business in the 
district. Although the quota fixed by the Company for 
Sirohi district for the year 1960 was Rs. 37,50,000, the actual 
business transacted exceeded this target considerably. Busi- 
ness secured amounted to Rs. 81,85,250. The figures of 
annual premium collection for the last two years are as 
follows*: — 


Period 

First year pre- 

Renewal pre- 

mium collections. 

mium collections. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1-9-60 to 31-12-60 

1,91,695.02 

70,613.40 

1-1-61 to 31-12-61 

5,50,283.38 

4,44,221.59 


The Life Insurance Corporation gives various types of 
idah^ to its employees on interest as well as without interest. 
To the policy-holders it gives loans upto the extent of ninety 
per cent of the surrender value of the policy with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum payable half-yearly. 

-State Insurance . — In the district of Sirohi, the State 
Insurance Scheme was introduced on 1st April, 1954. The 
scheme was implemented in the district as per Rajasthan 
Government Servants Insurance Rules, 1953 as amended 
from time to time. The total number of employees covered 
by this scheme in 1960-61 was 2657. 

♦These figures also include the premium income in respect of the 
Jatore district . 
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Tlie total anntial premium collection fibres of State 
Insurance in the Sirohi district are as follows: 


Years 

Collection (Rs.) 

1954-55 

18,113.00 

1955-56 

42,686.15 

1956-57 

58,267.14 

1957-68 

75,989.87 

1958-59 

• 80,572.94 

1959-60 

96,626.()5 

1960-61 

1,42,446.78 


National Savings . — The Sirohi State had launched 
the National Savings Scheme in its territory much before the 
merger of the State -with Rajasthan. , One District Organizer . 
has been posted since the inception of the scheme after 
independence who looks after the progress of small savings 
scheme. The district was awarded the State shield for best 
all-round efforts in small savings during 1960-61. The 
following are the figures of net collections (the net' amoimt, 
that remains after deducting witlidrawalsfrom total collections) 
under various schemes during the last five years: — 


Year 


Collection (Rs.) 


195G-.57 


1,25,000. 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 


3,00,000 
1,50,000 
, (— )10,500* 


1960-61 


2,54,700 . 


itlidrftwals were higher than collections niado during the yco-r. 
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The schemewiBe collection during the last two years 
of the Second Plan for which separate figures are available 
is as follows: — 



1959-60 ' 

1960-61 

12-year National Plan Savings 

Certificates 

(— }10,100’^ 

85,500 

Post Office Savings Bank 

(— )20,600* 

1,44,200 

Cumulative Time Deposits 

7,200 

18,000 

10-year Treasury Savings Depo- 
sit Certificates 

13,000 

7,0 0 0 

15-year Annuity Certificates 

• • 

• • 

Total . . 

(— )10,500’<= 

2,54,700 


Currency and Coinage 

Sirohi has never had a mint of its own. The coins 
current here- were: (i) j5^a?£?ar or British, [ii) Ddblm Shahi 
copper piece, and {in) Bhilari Rupees. The Dabhu Shahi 
coins came from Jodhpur, and were the same as the Bijai 
Shahi; they were called Dabhu from their great weight. 
The Bhilari rupees took their name from the town of 
Bhilwara where they were minted dm’ing the 18th centmy. 
Formerly, they were of the same value as the British coins, 
but they gradually depreciated till one Bhilari rupee exchang- 
ed for 14 Imperial annas in 1900 and for 13 from 1901 to 
1903, The fall in the exchange value was due to a greater 
demand of Kaldar rupees. In these circumstances, the 
Darbar resolved to convert the Bhilari rupees and introduce 
Imperial currency instead. The Government of India 
agreed to give, upto a limit of fifteen lakhs, 100 Imperial 
in exchange for 120 Bhilari rupees. The number of rupees 
tendered for conversion during the first 6 months was 989, 
886, and these were duly received at the Bombay mint, the 
cost (to the Darbar) of the operations, including establish- 
ment, packing, transit charges, etc. was Rs. 4766-9-0 or 
between 7 and 8 annas for every hundred rupees dealt with. 

Since 1st April, 1959, however, the decimal coinage 
system has come into being in the district also. 


♦IViOidrawaJs were higher than collections made during the year, 
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Trade and Commerce 

Course of trade . — In the times of Mughals, when Gujarat 
formed one of the richest provhices of the empire, Sirom 
was locally of some importance, being a place of ^ halt 
for the commercial caravans passing from the maritime 
province to the metropolis and other great cities of India, 
but the trade ' was not properly organised. When Tod 
visited the capital in June, 1822, he found the Rao (Sheo 
Singh) doing his best to fui'ther trade and put dorm crime. 
Merchants who, three or four years before, would, in enter- 
ing Sirohi, have literally fallen among thieves,^ were begin- 
ning to retuni and open their shops, while, “to the utter 
astonishment of the inhabitants, the Mina who was wont,.-in 
common with the bear and tiger, to prowl about the grass- 
covered walks, saw heaps of merchandise and money in the 
bazar which, by some iri'esistible, and to him inexplicable 
cause, lie was vithheld fi’om seizing”. 

During the next forty years or so, save for broken 
periods, wlien the plundering classes got the upper- hand 
and wei’e aided by refractory ThaJcurs, matters seem 
to have progi’es.sod fairly satisfactorily but in 1868 trade 
suffered mneli in consequence of the outlaivi’y of Nathu 
Singh and the arbitrary methods of the officials of the 
Customs department. It was reported that the Mahai’aja 
himself was unacquainted with the nature of the . duties 
levied or the jninciple on which they were exacted; the 
wealth of the people consi.sted entirely in their flocks and 
herds, and the only exports were ghee for the Bombay anarket 
via Ahmeclabad and sometimes sbeep to Deesa. 

The through ti'affic was, however, considerable, Eng- 
h.sh piece goods going nortlnvords and wool, hides, cotton, 
felt cajas and blankets southwards. The advent of the 
milnay in J88J did much to develop trade, laut the real 
jmj)roveiucnt dates from 188G, when the Customs depart- 
ment was reorganised, a revised tariff was inti'oduced, the 
old system under wliich goods were frequently taxed, was 
stopped, and transit duty was abolished on every article 
except opium. 

But Sirohi still faces adver.se trade balance. In food- 
grains this district is a deficit one and lacs of rupees woith 
lood-grain.s, textiles, sugar and giir have to he imported, 
while there are only a few articles of export to balance imports, 
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Exports and Imports . — ^The cliief articles of export 
are sheep, goats, amcal Ijark, gum, raw and tanned hides 
skin, honey, cotton, wool, bamboo, charcoal, ghee, swords 
a;nd oil seeds, e.g., til, mustard seed, rape seed. These 
articles are sent chiefly to Abmedabad, Bombay, Kanpur 
and' Delhi. 

The chief articles of imj)ort are textiles, gi’ain, iron and 
steel and other metals, cement, salt, kerosene, sugar, tobacco 
• spices, hosiery, cutlery, crockery, every sort of machineryi 
medicines, petroleum, matches, building materials etc. 
These articles are imported mostly from Agra, Ahmedabad 
Ajmer, Beawar, Bhatinda, Bombay, Kanpur, I'ii’ozpur^ 
Kota, Mehsana, Pachpadra, Poona, Pewari, etc. Though a 
total picture of the exports and imports of the district is 
difficult to di'aw in absence of octroi and road traffic figures, 
some idea can be had from the inward and outward figures 
of the imiaortant railway stations of the district. The 
following table gives figmes of export and import trade by 
railways during the year 1961: — 

{figures in mds.) 


Commodity 

Railway Station 


Sarupganj Abu Poad 

Sirohi 

Road 

Exports 

1. Bamboos and BalUs 

43,035 


31,336 

2. Charcoal 

41,242 

16,530 , 

, 60,134 

3. Anwal bark 

4,249 

* • 


4. Bidi leaves 

4,198 

• • 

t • 

5. Grain, pulses and oil seeds 

1,861 

4,051 

19,004 

6. Lime stone 


1,12,436 


7. General goods 

12,974 

23,059 

67,122 

8. Livestock 

2,566 

32,774 

6,486 

Imports 

1. Sugar and Jagree 

3,931 

31,233 

• « 

2. Salt 

2,789 


• • 

3. Cotton seed 

2,992 


• • 

4. ■ Grains, pulses and oil seeds 

1,526 

41,417 

40,280 

5. Petroleum products 

6,463 



6. Oils 


t • 

9,027 

7. Timber 


. , 

25,544 

8. General goods 

12,076 

1,09,207 

92,247 
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Whole.sale Marlcets. -Tliero arc four inandis iii tlie 
district, which deal in the wholesale trade. Tliese are at 
Sirohi, Shoogauj, Swaroopganj and Abu Road. Two of these 
mandis namely, at Abu Road and Swaroopganj have the 
facilities of railway station. The Sheoganj mandi is situated 
at a distance of 6 miles from the Erinpmu Road railway 
station, while the mandi at Sirohi is situated at a distance 
of 16 miles from Sirohi Road railway station. The bulk of 
the an-ivals at the Sirohi mandi is in bullock-carts from 
nearby villages, while at the other three mandis, the arrivals 
at and exports from the mandis are both through road and 
railways. The commodities dealt with at these mandis are 
foodgrains, namely, wheat, barley, gram, bajra, maize, 
jwar and also til. 

The storage facilities available to farmers and traders 
in the mandi are negligible. However, there are four seed 
godowns in the Sirohi tahsil of which three are maintained 
by the Panchayat Samiti and one by the State Government. 
The farmers store their produce in earthen pots, locally 
called koihi and ankras, cylindrical chambers made of clay 
and cow-dung. The former have a maximum capacity 
of five mamids and the later 20 to 26 maunds. The traders 
keep grains in gunny bags and stpre them in •pucca houses 
of their own or rented ones. 

Sales at the mandis are effected by direct contact and 
negotiations between the sellers and the buyers without the 
aid of brokers but sometimes sales are done through auctions. 
Services of the functionaries like commission agent or 
arUiyas, weighmen {tularas) etc. are necessitated in the 
handling of the arrivals. The following are the charges which 
are to be home by the seller at these mandis; — 

(1) ArMt (commission of the commission agent) 

1 per cent. 

(2) Handling charges 12 nP. per bag. 

(3) Tulai 12 nP. per bag. 

(4) Dliarmada (charges for charity) 25 per cent. 

Besides this, in the case of foodgrains the buyer also 
(l5 1 1 Gts a margin for waste, which is looaUy known as karMa 
at the rate of 1 seer per maund. Further, if the seller demands 
prompt payment for his product, a rebate at tiie rate of 25 
per cent is also deducted, which is called hatla. 
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The following are the figures of average ari’ivals (cal- 
culated on the basis of 3 year figures viz., 1957-58, 58-59, 
59-60) of various food-grains at the various mandies. 


Volume of Arrivals in ihousa^id mds. 


Name of the Mandi 

Wheat Gram Bajra 

Maize 

Til 

. 1 . Sirohi 

55 

2 

39 

9 

2 

2. .Sheoganj 

63 

22 

48 

14 

17 

3. Swaroopganj 

59 

6 

4 

39 

12 

4. Abu Road 

67 

19 

26 

33 

22 


Retail Markets . — Retail traders are found in almost 
every village of the district. The various tahsil headquarters 
and also some big villages like . Swaroopganj, Kalandri, 
Barloot, Mandar, Jawal, Anadra, Kiverli, Rohera, are the 
important centres of retail trade. Sometimes the whole- 
sale dealers also do the retail business. The articles before 
reaching the actual consumers, have to pass through several 
hands namelyj the wholesale dealers, retail dealers, the 
viQage shop-keefters and sometimes also through hawkers 
and pedlars. Sometimes the wholesale dealer and the retail 
dealer is the same person and the commodities reach the 
consumers only through him. 

Fairs 

Mostly, the fairs held in the district are religious 
and social but they have some commercial importance also 
in as much as certain hawkers and vendors assemble there. 
Mostly, sweetmeats and other edible preparations are sold 
by the hawkers. Apart from this, fairs have little commercial 
value. No weekly markets are held anywhere in the district. 
The list of the fairs has been given in the III Chapter. 
Co-operative Marketing 

■ There are three Co-operative Marketing Societies 
in the district, the details regarding each are given below: — 


S. No. Name of the Society 

Date of 

Member- 


Registration 

ship 

1. Krishi Kra^ya Vikraya Sahkari 



Samiti Ltd. 

4-2-60 

28 

2. Krishi Kraya Vikraya Sahkari 



Samiti Ltd. 

5-2-60 

14 

3. Khishi Kraya Viki’aya Sakhari 



Samiti Ltd. 

26-10-60 

33 
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Since these Marketing Societies are still new and full 
staff is not yet in position, they were not yet able to undertake 
all the activities to achieve their objects. The Marketing 
Societies are trying to secure quotas of controlled commodi- 
ties and it is exjjected that their Avorking shall be in full 
swing in due course of time. 

Merchant & consumer associations 

There are no conumers’ associations. However, certain 
merchant associations exist in the district. These 
merchant associations merely exist in name and have 
undertaken no activity of any significance since their ince- 
ption. The following is the list of various merchant, 
associations: 

(1) Sirolii Merchant Association, Sirohi. 

(2) Sheoganj Merchant Association, 

Sheoganj. 

(3) Grain-Wholesale Kirana Merchant 

Association Abu Road. Membershty 25 

(4) The Grain Retail Merchant 

Association, Abu Road. „ 53 

(5) The Hotel Onmers Association, Abu Road. „ 31 

(6) The Halwai Jlishtan Association, Abu Road. „ 30 

(7) The Medical Association, Abu Road. „ 30 

(8) The Cloth Merchant Association, Abu Road. „ 32 

(9) Tire Cloth & Grain Merchant Association, 

Momit Abu. 

Slate Trading [Fair Price shops ). — The disti-ibution of 
inqiorted Avheat was started in this district through Hair 
Ihice Shops from the month of September, 1956. Humber 
of 1 air Price Shops, functioning in the district Avas as under: 

Place AA'here Pair- Price No. of Fair Ih’ice Shops Functioii- 

Shops functiomng hig in the year. 


1957-58.1958-59 1961-62 
4 5 6 


1 1 1 

1 11 

1 1.1 

1 1 1 

1 


Tahsil ToAvn or village 1956-57 


1 2 3 


Sirohi Sirohi 1 

Padiv 1 

JaAval 1 

ICalandri 1 

Velangri 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Sheoganj Sheoganj 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Posaliya 

1 

• • 

» • 

• « 

Pindv’^ara Pindwara 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sarupganj 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Abu Road Abu Road 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mt. Abu 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The quantity of wheat in bags, imported and distributed 
in the district through the above-mentioned Fair-Price 
Shops in these years was as under: — 


1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1961-62 

Sept. 56 to 

April to Dec. 

July 58 to 

Jan. 1961 to 

March, 57 

1957 

April, 59 

July, 1961 

7887 bags 

15029 bags 

28697 bags 

7890 bags 


A quota of 70 tons of U. P. rice was imported and dis- 
tributed in the Muncipal towns tlu’ough the Fair Price Shops 
during the period Janaury 1961 to March, 1961. 


The distribution of sugar in the district was started 
tln’ough Fair Price Shops and Gram Panchayats from Sept., 
1959. In the begimiing there was full control and sugar 
was supplied at fixed scale, but since October, 1960, the 
supply position of sugar has eased and all restrictions imposed 
on distribution of the commodity in respect of quantity to 
be supplied to the consumers have been lifted and now only 
the price is fixed. There is a Fair-Price Shop each m Sirohi, 
Padiv, Jawal, Kalandri, Sheoganj, Pindwara, Sarupganj 
and Mount Abu and two in Abu Road. 

The monthly quota of sugar for this district, is six 
wagons. 

Weights & Measures 

The standard . 'weight used in the district 

had been the seer, which consisted of 80 tolas. In 
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h.is book “The Western Bajputana States”, Adams gives the 
following description of weights and measures useu. m the 
former Sirohi State. ; 

3*1/2 paisa make 1 cJihatank 
2 Chhafanks « 1 ad'pao 

2 Adpaos „ 1 p«o 

2 paos „ 1 ad-SRCT 

2 ad-seers „ 1 seer 

5 seers ,, 1 pavchheri 

10 seers „ 1 pao-man 

20 seers „ 1 ad-wan 

30 seers ,, 1 pun-man 

40 scens „ 1 man 

Land Meas^ms . — ^20 Biswansis make 1 Biswa. 

20 Biswa make 1 Bigha. 

Tlie method of weighing liquid articles like oil, milk 
etc., and food-grains and like commodities was somewhat 
peculiar. These were weighed or rather measured, thi'ough 
the medium of pots of various dimensions: 

These were as follows; — 


1. 

Piiala 

6 cJthaianks 

2. 

Adhi pa Hi 

1 seer 

3. 

Paili 

IJ seer 

4. 

Mana 

6 seers 

5, 

Sai 

24 .seers 

6. 

Ealsi 

8 mds. 


pot u.sed for weighing had been 
tiiB roum ^ of which were repeated for measuring Sai, and 
Kalsu This system "has more or Jess, been abundaned and the 
balances are widely used for weighing purposes. But in 
some of the remote villages this system still persists. 
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]?or measm'ing cloth the measures used are girah and 
yard. One girah is equal to 2i inches and one yard is 
equal to 16 girah or 36 inches. 

As in the whole country, metric system of weights and 
measures has been introduced in the district also hut it has 
not become popular. 



CHAPTER VII 

COMMUNICATIONS 

OIiD ROUTES 

During tlie mediaevtil period of Indian historj% the 
region fell on the route from Delhi to Gujarat and witnessed 
the marches of various armies. Most of the track being hilly, • 
mules, ponies and horses were frequently emploj^'ed and 
camel, that useful beast of burden in the desert, occupied 
only a secondary position. More often than not, the trade 
and pilgrimage routes coincided until the military routes 
and pilgrims often brought contagious diseases with them. 
Water was abundant and the means of supply plenty. 


There were six military routes, joining this area with 
other regions, Ahmedabad and Abu were connected by 
two different routes-one via Visanagar and Palanpur and the 
other via Sidhpur, Deesa and Reodar. The latter was longer 
by 9 miles. The important stages on the former were: 
Adalaj, Rupal, Mans, Kukarwara, Visanagar, Jaska, Piluch, 
Vadgam, Palanpur, Chitrasani, Sarotra, Girwar, Anadra and 
Mount Abu. The distance from the Girwar Pass direct to 
Mount Abu could be shorter by a few miles. On the alter- 
native route the important stages were: Adalaj, Pansar, 
Langhnaj, Mehsana, Unjha, Sidhpur, Meta, Chad, Deesa, 
Dhanpur, Kuchavada, Mandar, Reodar, Anadra and Mount 
Abu. The water was abundant and country carts could 
bo pUed on the road. Prom Taleti the marches were steep 
and mules and ponies were used to carry the luggage. 


Another route was from Ahmedabad to Nasirabad via 
iirehsana, Sidhpur, Deesa, Mandar and Pali, Reodar could be 
reached by the route described earlier and then the important 
^ages were: Sanvara, Sirohi, Palri, Erinpura, vSanderao, 
Dola, Gundosh, Pali, Sojat, Beawar, Kbarwa and Nasirabad. 
Ajmer could also be reached by this route. 

A third route was from Deesa to Pachpadva via San; 
wara, Erinpura and Majal — a distance of 182 miles and G 
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furlongs. TJie important stages were; Dhan2)ur, Kuchavada, 
Mandar, Reodar, Sanwara, Sirohi, Palri, Erinpura, Sanderao, 
Kanola, Marwa, Ghana, Mejal, EeiDran, XJmarlai and Pach- 
yjadra. Some portions of the route had good roads, whereas the 
rest was country cart road. 

A fourth important route was from Erinpura to Kotra 
via Sirohi and Pindwara— a distance of 80 miles and two 
furlongs. The stages were: Paha, Sirohi, Pindwara, Rohera, 
Kiara and Kotra. The road was good and hai’d and water 
plentiful. 

Another route Avas from Mount Abu to Kotra via 
Kivarli, Rohera, and Anjani — a distance of 48 miles and three 
furlongs. It was a cart track. 

And finally, there was a fair-AA’^eather, hard route from 
Mount Abu to Udaipur — a distance of 103 miles. This passed 
through Anadra, SanAA'ara, Sirohi, Pindwara, Kiara, Malwara- 
ka-chaura, Gogunda, and Mandar. 

During the Mughal period, Sirohi Avas a haltmg place for 
the commercial caravans passing from theAA'estem maritime 
provmces to the metropolis and other great cities of Northern 
India. 

ROADS ANDROADTRANSPORT 


Writing m 1909 about the roads in the Sirohi State, 
Major K.D. Erskine remarks, “one of the earliest roads made 
in this State AA^as a section of the Grand Trunk-Road comiect- 
ing Agra and Ahmedabad; it enters the territory in the north- 
east at Eruipura and after j)assing Pair!, Sirolii and Anadra 
leaA’-es it a coux^le of miles south-AA'^est of Mandar, the length 
Avithin Sirohi limits being about sixty-eight miles. This 
road AAUs constructed from Imperial funds betAveen 1871 and 
1876, at a cost of approximately Rs. 1,57,000; the portion 
betAveen Erinpura and Sirohi AA^as originally metalled but, 
after the opening of the railAA^ay in 1881, was not kept in 
reirair, and the entire sixty-eight miles are noAV maintained 
only as a fah-weather communication”. 


■“Perha])S the most important (and certainly the best) 
road in the State is that betAAoen Abu and Kharari. 
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or'ginally, it ran via Ama to Rildxildshan at the foot of the hill, 
was eleven miles in length, and was .completed iii 1875, but 
not liaving been well laid out, the gradients would not admit 
of its being ixsed by ladden camels, and it v'as decided to adopt 
a better alignment. Work has started in 1880-81, and the 
road was ready by 1887, having cost nearly a lakh and 
a half; it is about seventeen miles long from Abu post office to 
the railwaj' station at Abu Road”. Later on it was metalled. 

The Darbar maintained Kaccha tracks: from Pindwara 
to Sirohi; from Rohera to Udaipur border in the direction of 
Kotra, from Kharait towards the shrine of Amba Bhawani 
and a mile of metalled road at the capital. 

In 1909, the total length of the metalled road was 20 
miles and unmetalled 224 miles. 

At present (March 1961), the district possesses a to^l 
of 415 miles and three furlongs of road; 134 miles, five 
furlongs are bitumenized, 114 miles five furlongs metalled, 
11 miles three furlongs gi’avel; 154 miles and six furlongs 
fair-weather. Thus tlicre is one mile of road for every five 
square miles of area. 

National Highways 

There is no National Highways ■ passing through the 
district. 

State Highways 

There are eight roads which fall into the category of 
State higlnvays. These are: from Sumorpur to Sirohi Road, 
a total of 23 miles and two furlongs, of which one mile is 
metalled and the rest bitumenised; from Sirohi to Sirohi 
Road including link road to Bhanwarji temple, a total of 
lo miles three furlongs of which four miles five furlongs arc 
metalled and the rest bitumenised; Sirolii Road to Abu 
Road up to Gujrat border, a total of 25 riiiles of which six 
miles and three furlongs are bitumenised and the rest metalled, 
iroin Sirohi Road to Pindwara, a piece of one mile metalled 
+ ’ll 1 Sarupganj to Rohila, a piece of four miles of 
metaUed road; Toda to Mandar —19 miles of metalled road; 
oirohi to Karauuti via Anadra a total of 29 miles and four 
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furlongs metalled road; Sirohi to Sirohi Road up to Gujarat 
boundary — ^a total of nine miles of bitumenised road. 

The State highway thus cover a total of 126 miles and 
one furlong; of wMch 48 miles and three furlongs are bitu- 
menised and the rest metalled. 

Major District Eoads 

A total of 193 miles, six furlongs of road come within 
this category. The roads are: — 

(i) Sirohi to Kalandri — a bitumenised road 18 miles 
long in the district. 

(n) Bari to Kalandri via Pandiv — a fair-weather road 
8 miles long. 

(iii) Jawal to Mandar — a fair-weather road 17 miles 
long. 

(iv) Sarupganj to Sildar — a fair-weather road 46 

miles long. 

(v) Anadra to Sildar — a fair-weather road 17 miles long. 

(vi) Pindwara to Moras — ^a fah-weather road 13 mile.? 
and four furlongs long. 

(vii) Anadra to Mount Abu — a total of six miles of which 
four miles are gravelled and the rest fair-weather road. 

{viii) Abu Road to Toda— a metalled road 12 miles long.. 

(ix) Abu Road to Mount Abu — a bitumenised road 17 
miles and one furlong long. 

(x) Abu Road to Ambaji — a bitumenised road 10 miles 
and one furlong long. : ' 

. ■ (xi) .Rohira to Gopal Bera— ^a .fair-weather road 12 
’ miles long. ‘ , . 

(xii)' Ahn Road tp Posina— a fair-weather .road.; 17 
miles long. 
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village Eoads and others 


The following roads belong to this category: — 



Length 



Miles 

Eur- 

longs 

iype 

Bhawarji to Araseen 

2 


Metal 

Erinpura to proper road 

3 

2 

2 miles me- 
talled andres^ 
fair-weather. 

Approach road to Sarneshwarjee 


6 

Bitumen 

Approach road to Posalia 

• • 

5 

Metal 

Approach road to Bhanwari 


7' 

Metal 

Approach road to Mirpur temple 

1 

7 

. Metal 

Approach road to Kojra viUage 

1 

• • 

Metal 

Rohira to Vasa 

1 

3 

Metal 

ICalandri to Gudha 

6 

* * 

Fair-weather 

Vasa to Abu Road up to border 

12 

• »■ 

Fair-weather 

Link road to Kolargarh 

1 . 

• • 

Gravel 

Abu Road to Rishi Kesh 

2 

• • 

Metal 

Delwara to Achalgarh temple 

4 

4 

5 furlongs 
metal and 
rest bitu- 

Approach road to Adhardevi 
^mple 

• • 

1 

men 

Bitumen 

Raniwara-Deesa road up to district 
border 

6 

4 

Metal 

At)u Road to Siwaji-ka-Road . 

3 

6 

6 furlongs 
bituEuen & 
rest metal 

Pindwara Rly. Station to town 

1 


Bitumen 

S.lroM Road to Servesherji temple 

1 


Bitumen 

Abu Road to Chitrasen 

6 

4 

’RitnmRTi 

^u to Gaumukh 

Aohalgarh to Gauri Sikhar 

2 

3 

• • 

. Bitiunen 
Fair-weather 

Kalandri to Ramsin upto village 

0 

3 

Gravel 

_A|^roach road to Rampura viUagR 

• • 

G 

Metal 
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TKtis the total length of village xoads and roads not 
(classified comes to 68 miles two furlongs. 

In 1955-56, the total length of the roads in the district 
was 362 miles. 

Road Transport 

FcMcZes.— During the last five years (1957-1961) there 
has been an appreciable increase of 81,6 per cent in the number 
■of vehicles actually plying on the roads. This increase is 
even more glaring when compared "with all-Rajasthan figure 
which is 49.1 per cent for this period. The relative 
increase in the various types of vehicles in the district can 
he seen from the following table; 



1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1. Private cars and jeeps 

15b 

180 

197 

204 

221 

2. Private buses 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3. Motor cycles and taxi- 

26 

28 

32 

38 

40 

cycles-rickshaws 

4, Contract and taxi- 

5 

9 

12 

16 

20 

carriages 

5. Stage carriages 

45 

45 

71 

75 

68 

6. Public carriers 

60 

73 

79 

82 

83 

7. Private carriers 

21 

21 

21 

24 

27 

8. Tractors 

12 

19 

20 

26 

20 

9. Others 


• « 

% « 

« « 

• • 

Total 

330 

380 

437 

470 

483 


Cycles are used by a large number of people in the towns 
as well as villages connected by roads. Milkmen have perhaps 
taken the greatest advantage of this poorman’s vehicle to 
carry milk from villages to the towns, which they once 
brought on their heads. 

Tongas are rarely seen. A few rickshaws.. are available 
at Abu Road. Transport in the town is usually by bullock 
carts or hand driven thdas. 
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PitMic TranspM . — ^The Rajasthan State Roadways 
maintains two depots — one at Sirohi and the other at Abu 
Road. The former was set up in 1954 and the latter in 1957. 
The routes on wliich the Sirohi depot buses run are: Sirohi- 
Sirohi Road, Sirohi-Abu Road, Sirohi -Sumerpur, Sumerpur- 
Abu Road, Sirohi-Vassa and Sarupganj-Y assa. 

Those run by Abu Road depot are: Abu Road-Mount 
Abu, Abu Road-Ambaji, Abu Boad-Ranta, Abu Road- 
Posina, Abu Road-Mandar, Abu Road-Auadra and Mount 
Abu-Delwara-Achalgarh. Daring the peak season special 
buses are also run. Taxi cars are available at the Abu 
Road depot. 


I^he private bus ser\dcs3 run on the following routes: 
Sirohi-Ramsin-Magra-Jalore; Sirohi-Siyana-Vagra-Jalore; 
oirohi-Kalandri; Sirolii-Harji; Sirohi- Reodar; Mandar-Sildar; 
loda-Mandar via Reodar; and Sarupganj-Sildar. 


t.i important goods transport, company in 

lie district. A number of petrol pumps have been installed 
in the important towns and routes. 

Road Accidents ' 

With the increase of road traffic, there 
^as been a consequent rise in the number of road acci- 
cents. In 1961, there were 17 accidents involving 15 vehicles, 
lesultmg in the death of seven persons and injury to 29. The 

o owing statement ivill reveal the position in this respect in 
recent years: — . 

b Accidents Persons Injured Vehicles 
. . . . killed involved 


1957 

1958 
.1959 
I960 


6 

8 

14 

10 


3 

4 


8 

4 

11 

12 


• 9 
14 
19 


- ; ■ RAILWAYS 

in districi 

TTonc" tv of iho December, 1880. The ■ line ■ was tin 

T I .7 the Untisli Goveniment and was a part of Raj 
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putaiia-Malwa Railway. TJie eight stations oii tJiis line 
were: Mawal, Abu Road, Kivarli, Bhimania, Roiiera, Banas, 
Pindwara and Kesha vganj — total length of nearly 40 miles 
in the State. 

At present the district is on the Delhi-Ahmedabad route 
of the Western Railways. 

Stations and Trams . — ^The metre guage enters the dis- 
trict at Mori Beta and crosses it at Mawal. The stations 
are; Mori Bera, Kotar, Mana, Kesha vganj, Sirohi Road, 
Banas, Sarupganj, Bhimana, Kirarli, Abu Road and Mawal. 
The total length of the line in the district is about 83 Kilo- 
meters. 

There are six UP trains and six Down trains passing 
through these stations. These are: Abu Road-Mehsana; 
Delhi-Ahmedabad; Ahmedabad-Agra Fort; Delhi-Ahmeda- 
had; Alimedabad-Delhi; Ajmer-Mehsana; Alimedabad-Delhi; 
Mehsana-Ajmer; Dellii-Alimedabad; Mehsana-Abu Road; 
Agiu Fort-AJimedabad; and Ahinedabad-Delhi. 

Persons bound for and coming from Sirohi and Mount 
Abu have to detrain or take train at Sirohi Road and Abu 
Road respectively. 

Influence of Railways . — ^RefeiTing to the uifiuence of 
railways, Ersldne Avrites in the old gazetteer of Sirohi: “The 
railway has conferred many benefits on the people and 
its • value is most noticeable in periods of famine when, 
by facilitating the rapid movement of gram, it prevents 

local failures from causuig gi’eat distress Besides 

stimulating trade generally and increasing the number of 
pilgrim to the famous Jam temples at Ahu, the railway has 
to some extent influenced the lan^age of the people and it 
is not uncommon to hear a certain amoimt of Hindustani 
and an English word or two inter-mixed with the local Marwari 
dialect.” This is much more true today. The nuniher of 
persons travelling on the trains has increased immensely.. 
Railways has now become very common' with ''all categories, 
of the populace. It has become part and- parcel of the life 
of the community and has begun to plaj;; very important 
part therein. More travel and connnerce is now conducted- 
tlrrough the railways. Indeed, the railways have ]Dlayed in 
thi.s district also a veiy important part in the interod-ving of 
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population and instili ng increasing sense of affinity with 
j-jcople inhabiting other parts of the conntiy. 


airfields 

Theic is an aii--strip in Sirohi. 

Amemties for Travellers 

Dharmnshnhs . — In the clays of caravan traffic, Bhararn' 
■ihalas used to be maintained at halting places along the 
main trade routes. Many of these have long since disap- 
peared, b\jt a few still exist at Sirohi, Sheoganj, Reodar, Pind- 
wava, Sarupganj, Abu Road and ilount Abu. 

Ecfit Hoiifies . — The Public Works Department main- 
tsiins Dak bungalows at Sirohi, Sheoganj, Abu Road, Shohi 
Road, Anadi’a, Mandar, Sanwara, Ora, Oria and Delwara. 
All the.se have suitable airangements regarding crockery, 
cutlery etc. Dak bungalows at Shohl (four suits), Abu-Roacl 
(four .suit.s), Sirohi Road (four suits), Oria (two suits) and 
Delwara (two suits) have necessary arrangements of water 
.su]jply, .sanitary and lighting. 

At Mount Abu, many dak bungalow’s and re.st houses 
arc maintained by the Stale Government and Government of 
India. Those are: (a) Rajasthan Govennnent-Holiday Home 
(23 beds), Dholpur House (Sheds), Jodhpur Vakalat (4 beds), 
Kishangarh Vakalat (4 beds), Midliurst Dak Bungalow 
(6 bods), Grange Kotbi (12 beds), Dehvara Dak Bungalow 
(4 beds), Oria Dak Bungalow (4 beds); (b) Government of 
India — C. P. W. D. Dak Bungalow (8 beds). Rock View’ 
(4 bed.s), Sr. E, S. Inspection Bungalow, for jnilitary jiersonncl.s 
(0 beds). Railway Peaches, for railway officers (10 beds); 
(c) Bombay Governmont-Sardargarb IJou.so (6 bods). 


Iio(ds.--Ai Sirohi and Sarupganj there are, a few’ rc- 
stimrnnts, u’liioh at time.s also kec]) lodgers. At Abu Road 
and klount Abu tlierc arc good hotels and restaurants snit- 
nhle for tourist .s. The better know’ir Iiotels at Abu are: 
Ivotah Hoii.se (S beds), Mount Hotel (11 beds), Jaipur 
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Municipal Rest House {40 Ij.eds), SJianti Sadan Visliraingi’ah 
(70 beds), Arya Vishramgrali (20 beds), Arbud Niwas Lodge 
(30 beds), Sarasu'ati Lodge (20 beds), Haifti Lodge (30 beds), 
Arya Vishram Bhawan (30 beds) and Abu Yatri Pravasi 
Seva Samaj (8 beds). Boys and Girls’ Youth Hostels provide 
60 beds to the students at a veiy modei’ate rate (50 P. per 
day per bead). The bulk of tIio.se who belong to loiv income 
group staj^ at: (i) Shri Ragliunathji-ka-Mandir, (ii) Shri Jain 
(Swetamber Bharainshala (Hi) Shri Jain Bigambei’, Dharam- 
shala. These three places accommodate 2500 tourists. 
Accommodation in Bundi Cottage, Jaisalmer House, Palanpur 
House and Bikaner House can be reserved by direct nego- 
tiations until their respective owners. Gujarati, Punjabi 
and Marwari dishes can be had in almost all the Hotels. 
English and continental di.shes az-e also served on order by 
some of the leading hostels. 

POSTS AWOTBI EIS'EAPHS 

Writing hi 1909, Major K. D. Erskine remarks: ’‘The 
State possesses twelve Imperial post offices, naznely; a head 
office at Abu Road, sub-offices at Abu, Erinpura, Rohera 
and Sirohi, and branch offices at Anadra, Jawal, Kalandri, 
Mandar,. Pindwai'a, Rohera station and Siana. Abu Road, 
Pindwara and Rohera stations are all on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway; between Abu Road and Abu the znails 
are carried by tongas twice a day either u’ay, while the 
other places are served by runners.” 

“Telegraph offices exist at Abu, Abu Road, Erinpura 
and Sirohi and those at the various railway stations are 
ulso utibzed.” 

‘ ' At present (March 31, 1961) there are 65 branch offices 
and E. D. B. Os. and nine sub-offices. The list is given 
below: — 


Sub-Offices: — 

1. Abu. 

2. Abu Road. 

3. Erinpura. 

4. Pindwara, 

5. Sariipganj. 
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6 . 

Sirolii. 

31. 

Madia. 

7. 

Sarup Vilas. 

32. 

Miraraandwas. 

8. 

Reodar. 

33. 

Pamera. 

9. 

Mandar. 

34. 

Raipur. 

Branch Offices and E.D.B.Os. 

35. 

Sanpur. 

1. 

Bharja. 

36. 

Shilder. 

2. 

Datani. 

37. 

vSirodi. 

3. 

Girwar. 

38. 

Bhamvari. 

4. 

Eivorli. 

39. 

Bhula. 

5. 

Mawal. 

40. 

Dhanari. 

6. 

Mnnghthala. 

41. 

Nitoda. 

7. 

Eiclialgarli. 

42. 

Roll era. 

8. 

Saiitpur. 

43. 

Vatera. 

9. 

Siyawa. 

44. 

Vasa. 

10 . 

Andorc 

45. 

Barloot. 

11. 

Jogapura. 

46. 

Dodua. 

12. 

Jo3da. 

47. 

Gohli. 

13. 

Parli Mooli. 

48. 

Gol. 

14. 

Parli Jod. 

49. 

Jawal. 

15. 

Posnli 3 'a. 

.50. 

Kalandri. 

16. 

Uthman. 

51. 

Khanhal. 

17. 

Banas. 

52. 

Krishnaganj. 

18. 

Bhiinana. 

53. 

Las. 

19. 

Janapur. 

54. 

Mandwara. . 

20. 

dhadoli. 

55. 

Mandar i. 

21. 

Kojra. 

56. 

Mandwara. 

22. 

Nadia. 

57. 

Mandwaria. 

23. 

Samvada. 

58. 

Mohabatnagar. 

24. 

Sirohi Pioad. 

59. 

Padiv. 

25. 

Virwara. 

60. 

Sarapura. 

26. 

Auadra. 

61. 

Sindrath. 

'27. 

• Banl. ■ : ; 

62. 

Tawari. 

28^ 

Bliatana.- 

63. 

Udd. 

20. 

Banlrai. • • 

64. 

Voilangcri. 

■30. 

Jirawal. 

6.5. 

Varada. , 


— _ 





CHAPTER VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


According to the Census of 1901, more than thirty two 
per I cent of the joeople registered agriculture as their principal 
means of subsistence (land -lords or tenants about 28.7 
per cent and field labourers about 3.54 per cent). About 
22.4 i^er cent were shown as general labourers. The industrial 
population amounted to 13.13 per cent and was chiefly 
engaged in the pro^dsion of food and drink and in the cotton 
and leather industries. The commercial classes such as 
bankers, money-lenders, general merchants and shopkeepers 
formed 13.72 per cent— a figure much higher than was recorded 
in any other State in Rajputana, only 1.8 per cent belonged 
to the professional classes. 

According to 1951 Census, 1,26,602 persons or 53 per 
cent of the j)opulation deiDended directly or indirectly 
on agii culture as the princijDal means of then livelihood. 
Among the agiiculturists, the largest percentage i.e., 31, was 
that of cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 
dependents. Out of 47 per cent of non-agriculturists, , people 
dej)ending on services and miscellaneous sources,, formed 
19 per cent of the general population, iiidiistrialists., also 
formed 19 per cent, while traders and transport occuiJation 
formed 8 and one per cent respectively. 

Public Service 

Due to the setting up of various development departments 
after the formation of the district and especially after the 
democratic decentralisation, the number of those -in public 
service has considerably increased. In the ‘last census of 
1951, the occupations were classified under various categories 
lilie government service, village service etc. and not according 
to the professions and as such it is not possible lo give a 
separate account of all these occui^ations. At present 
(1961) more than 1,757 persons are engaged in public services, 
excluding the number of the persons engaged in the central 
government departments. Of these nearly l/5th are 
employees of Panchayat Samitis. 
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Professions 

In the absence of technical institutions the professions 
like teaching, medicine, engineering and law are not adequately 
represented. But due to increase in the schools and medical 
institutions and iiTigations and construction Avorks, there is a 
considerable increase in the number of jiersons engaged in 
these departments. At the time of the 1951 Census, there 
were only 286 teachers in the district and 20 registered doctors. 
At the time of the 1061 Census however, their number 
increased considerably. There were 1,230 teachers, of Avhom 
15 were teachers in University, 184 in Secondary Schools 
and 704 in ]\Iiddle and Primary Schools. 327 teachers wore 
not classified. Similarly 72 persons were recoi’ded as 
phj'sicians, surgeons and dentists, of whom 35 were physicians 
and surgeons, rllopathic. No doubt that the number of 
teachers have increased in a greater ratio than of the doctors. 

Lawyers 

^tiling 1951 Census, there Avere 36 Ir.Avyers. At the 
1961 Census hoAvever 63 persons haAm been recorded as jurists, 
of whom 51 were legal practitioners and advisers. 

Others 


Large number of people are engaged in small industries 
and in miscellaneous seiwices like trade, construction Avork- 
and the rendering of personal serAdees such as tailoring, 
hair-cutting and domestic service. There is a total absence 
of large industry, 

fable shows the number of persons shown in 
lie I9oI Census as deriving their main source of income from 
A^anous non-farming occupations, the table is not compre- 
lensive nor is it entirely accurate as some of the occup£.tions 

are so closely allied that mistakes iii the entries have been 
inevitable. 

^■No. Tii 2 )e of ocew^edion, 

1 . Astrologere 

2. Bidi-makers 

3. Blacksmiths 

4. Bullock-cart drivers 


No. of 'persons. 

147 

34 

387 

504 
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S. No. 

T^pe of occupation. 

No. of persons. 

5. 

Breeders of domestic animals 

4,514 

6. 

Brick-makers 

49 

7. 

Brokers 

12 

8. 

Barbers 

. 469 

9. 

Camel drivers 

52 

10. 

Carpenters 

600 

11. 

Confectioners 

26 

12. 

Cooks 

120 

13. 

Cloth -weavers 

16 

14. 

Cotton ginners 

46 

15. 

Dyers and printers 

126 

16. 

Doctors 

20 

17. 

Dispensary staff 

61 

18. 

Domestic servants 

512 

19. 

Emx)loyees in police 

476 

20. 

Elour-grinders 

47 

21. 

Gold and Silver ornament makers 

473 

22. 

General merchants 

517 

23. 

Grain shopkeepers 

341 

24. 

Gardeners 

120 

25. 

Herdsmen and Shepherds 

600 

26. 

Hotel and restaurant employees 

161 

27. 

Labourers 

7,326 

28. 

La-wyers 

36 

29. 

Musicians 

107 

30. 

Money-lenders 

71 

31. 

Masons 

468 

32. 

Militarymen 

132 

33. 

Oil pressers 

242 
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Type, of occupaihn. ^ >^on-s. 


34, Othoi’ leather workers 

35. Potters 


372 

933 


30. 


37. 

38. 


39. 


40. 

41. 


42. 

43. 

44. 


46. 

47. 


48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


ru). 

56 . 


Priests and other serving in temples and 
xnosques 

Pmihvay employees 

Shoe-makers 

Spice merchants 

Sellers of gold and silvenvare 

Sellers of Ghee 

Sellers of vegetables 

Sellers of Gitr 

Sellers of grass 

Sellers of wood 

Sellers of leather shoes 

Sellers of cloth 

Sellers of wool 

Scavengers 

State Government employees not other- 
wise classified 
Tailors 

Tonga drivers 
Teachers 

Union Government employees not other- 
wise classified 
Vaida 

Wood cuiters 


2f)0 
70 
905 
1,405 
107 
100 
43 
, 156 
1.50 
274 
45 
876 
95 
220 


550 

549 

21 

286 

6 

10 

164 


.58. 

.59. 


IPorkors in stone-quarric.s, clay and sand 
]nls 

Washermen 

Yarn-spinnor.s 


2.51 

49 

1,010 


,,, y.iiiotis occupations listed in the 1901 Census 

(i zovisaonal figiiin.s) do not have the same classification ns 
tmii. of 1951 a zzd hence it is not possible to make a compara- 
hve Shidy of all the pi'ofe.s.sions. A table .showing the dis- 
tiiuutioj) of population in varioirs oecupatioms in 1961 i.s 
grven in appendix I. 
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appendix I 


List of the persons engaged in various 
during the 1961 Census (provisional figinres) 

occupations 

S- ^^ 0 . Type of occupation No. of persons 

1 

2 

3 

1. 

Architects, Engineer-s and Surveyor.? 

76 

2. 

Chemists, Physicists, Geologist.? and 
other Physical Scientists 

O 

3. 

Biologists, Veterinarians, Agronomists 
and Related Scientists 

9 

4. 

Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 

72 

5. 

Nurses, Pharmacists and other Medical 
and Health Technicians 

208 

6. 

Teachers 

1,230 

. 1. 

Jurists 

63 

. 8. 

Social Scientists and Related Workers 

6 

9. 

Artists, Writers and Related Workers 

373 

10. 

Draughtsmen and Science and Engineei-- 
ing Technicians n. e. c. 

106 

11. 

Other professional, Technical and Re- 
lated Workers 

416 

12. 

Administrators and Executive Officials, 
Government 

1,232 

13. 

Directors and Managers, Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 

3 

H- 

Directors, Managers and Working Pro- 
prietor.?, Einancial Institutions 

10 

15. 

Directors, Alanagers and Working Pro- 
pirietor.?, other 

.332 

16. 

Book-Keepers and Cashiers 

436 

17. 

Stenographers and Typists 

18 
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18. Office Slaebine Operators 9 

19. Clerical Workers, Miscellaneons 825 


20. TJnskillecl Office Workers 

21. Working Proprietors, Wholesale and Re- 

tail Trade 


22. Insurance and Real Estate Salesmen, 
Salesmen of Securities and Services 
and Auctioneers 


23. Commercial Travellers and Manufae- 

turers’ Agents 

24. Salesmen, Shop Assistants and Related 

Workers 

25. Money-lenders and Brokers 

26. Tanners and Ifarm Managers 

27. rishermen and Related Worlcers 

28. Loggcr.s and other Eorestry Workers 

29. Miners and Quarrymen 

30. Miners and Quanymen and Related ' 

vvorkei’s n. e. c. 

31. Beck Officers, Engineers Officers and 

Pilots, ship 


32. Beck and Engine-Room Rating.? (ship) 
Barge Crews and Boatmen 


33. Dfivm and Eiremon, Railway Engine 

34. Brirer.s, Road Ti’an.sport 

35. Conductors, Guards and Bralce.smen 

(Rainvayj 

36. Inspectom, Supervi.sois, Traffic Con- 

troPoi's and Bespatohors Transport 

3/, Tdephono, Telegrapli and Related Tde- 
ComiUHiiication Operators 


620 

3,593 


59 

4 


1,203 

185 

6,996 

27 

1,470 

510 

255 

2 

10 - 

453 

861 

242 

2DG 


29 


miscellaneous occupations 215 


2 3 


38. Postmen and Messengers 136 

89. Workers in Transport and Communica- 
tion Occupations, n. e. c. 206 

40. Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, Dyers and 

Related Workers 1,141 

41. Tailors, Cutters, Fm-riers and Related 

Workers 1,350 

42. Leather Cutter.s, Lasters and Sewers 

(Except Gloves and Garments) and 
Related Workers 1,630 

43. Furnacenien, Rollers, Drawers, Mould- 

ers and Related Metal Making and 
Treating Workers 642 

44. Precision Instrument Makers, Watch 

Makers, Jewellers and Related Workers 895 

45. Tool Makers, Machinists, Plumbers, Wel- 

ders, Platers and Belated Workers 562 

46. Electricians and Related Electrical and 

Electronics AVorkers 85 

47. Carpenters, Joiners, Cabinet Makers, 

Coopers and Related AVorkers 871 

48. Painters and Paper Hangers 33 

49. Bricldayers, Plasterers and Construc- 

tion AA^orkei's, n, e. c. 1,881 

50. Compositors, Printers, Engravers, Book 

Binders and Related Workers 20 

51. Potters, KUiimen, Glass and Clay Fore- 

men and Related Workers 1,036 

- 52. Millers Bakers, Brewmasters and Re- 
lated Food and Beverage AA^orkers 670 

53. Chemical and Belated Process AVorkers 18 

54. Tobacco Preparers and Products Makers 15 

55. Craftsmen and Production Process 

AA^orkers, n. e. c. 239 

56. Testers, Packers, Sorters and Related 

AA^orkers ^ 
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57. Stationary Engine and Excavating and 

Lifting Ecjuipnient Operators and Ec- 
lated ^Vorkcrs 72 

58. Labourers, n. e. c. 9,950 

59. Eire Eigliters, Policemen, Guards and 

Related Workers 1,104 

GO. House Keepers, Cooks, Maids and Re- 
lated Workers 879 

61. Waiters, Barlcnder.s and Related Workers 153 

62. Building Care-takers, Cleaners and Re- 

lated Workers 654 

03. Barbers, Hair-dressers, Beauticians and 

Related Workers 526 

64. Ijaundcrers, Dry Cleaners and Pressers 153 

» 

65. Pliotogiapliers and Related Camera 

Operators 7 

C6. Service, Sport and Recreation Workers, 

n. e. c. 34 

67. Workc'S Reporting Occupations Un- 
identifiable or Unclassifiable 1,089 

(it. Workers not Reporting Occupation 1,252 


CHAPTER IX 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 

Tlie industrial potential of the district is very low, as 
a result of which, insiiite of the hilly terrain, not " less t.hau 
53 per cent of the total population depends on ag^i’iculture 
(1961 Census figui*es). Industries, big and small, absorb 
onlj'^ 19 per cent of the population, while trade and transport 
eight per cent and one per cent respectively. People, 
deriwhig their livelihood from services and miscellaneous 
sources, foim 19 per cent of the total poxJulation. 

So far as rural economy of the district is concerned, 
58 per cent of the j^opulation belongs to agi'icultural class. 
Cultivators of uno^vned land constitute 35 per cent, owner 
cultivators 16 j)er cent, cultivating labourers si.v per cent 
and non-cultivating owners only one^per cent of the popu- 
lation. These percentages indicate that not less than 60.31 
per cent of the agricultural class in the rural areas does not 
own, but cultivates, while 27.59 per cent owns as well as 
cultivates the land. The non-agricultural classes in the 
rural side constitute 42 per cent of the total rural i>opulation. 
Largest number depends on industries, which supjjort 18 per 
cent, other services and miscellaneous sources 17 per cent, 
trade seven per cent and transport less than one j)er cent of 
the people- 

ill the lU’ban areas, according to 1951 Census Rejjort, 
ov'iier cultivators constitute 11 per cent of the population, 
wliile cultivators of unoivned land six xiercent, cultivatmg 
labourers two percent, and lastly, those who own the land 
but do not cultivate are one percent. It means that only 
20 per cent of the m*bau population derives its livelihood 
from agifculture as its primary source of income. Those 
depending u^ion other seridces and miscellaneous sources 
form the largest single group of 35 percent. Industries support 
23 per cent, trade 18 per cent and transport four per cent 
of the population. 

Economic Status . — ^According to economic dependence, 
persons, can be classified as earners, earning dependents and 
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non-caming dopendents. Iii the district, 37 per cent of those 
wlio o\vn and oultiA\'ite tlicir lands are self-supporters 
or earners, 44 percent non-earning- dependents and 19 per 
cent earning dependents. Among cultivators of unoA\’nod 
land 28 per cent are earners, 54 per cent non-earning dependents 
and 10 percent earning dependents. Of the cultivating 
labourers 35 per cent are earners, 49 per cent non-earning 
dependents and 16 per cent earning dependents. Of tlie non- 
cultivating owners of land, those who receive agi’icultural 
rent, 19 percent are earners, 77 per cent non -earning depen- 
dents and four percent earning dependents^ 

Of those persons Avho are employed in industries (i.e. 
producia's other than cultivators) 27 per cent are earners, 
59 per cent non-earning dependents and 14 per cent earning 
depoudonts. 

Among traders of the district, 30 per cent earn suffi- 
cient to maintain themselves (earners or self-supporters),' 
67 per cent do not earn but depend on others (non-earning 
dependents) and three per cent earn but still depend on 
others (earning dependents) as their earnings are insufficient 
to enable them to make both ends meet. 

Of those persons, who secure their livelihood through 
transport, 29 per cent are earners, 62 per cent non-earning 
dependents and nine per cent earning dependents. 

30 per cent of those, who are either in service or earn 
thi'uugh miscellaneous sources are earners, 63 per cent non- 
earning dependent s and the rest seven per cent are earning 
(iejiendonts. In the Avhole of the district, for all categories- 
70,553 persons or 29.72 per cent are earners, 1,34,482 or 56.65 
per c ent earning dependents and, lastly, 32,327 or 13.61 per 
cent are non-earning dependents. 

Out of the self-supporting persons of non-agricultural 
class, 0.1 ]icrcent of those who depend on industries arc 
iMiiplo^vciB, five percent employees and a wholesome majority 
rjf iieaidv 95 jier cent arc independent Avorkers. It is a 
clear indicator of the total dearth of enterpreneurial class 
ill I'Uc district. 

Among traders Iavo per cent arc employers, six per cent 
employees and 92 per cent independent workers. In trans- 
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port, three per cent are employers, 27 per cent emplo3^ees and 
70 per cent independent workers. 

These figures show that an overwhelming majority 
of the people work as indej)endent workers, veiy fev^ are 
employees, as here is not much scope of emplo 3 mient in the 
industries, and a very few of them are employers. Jt j-e- 
flects in no ambiguous terms the industiial backwardness 
of the area. 

Economically inactive persons can be gi’ouped into two 
categories: 

(а) Those who earn their livelihood without any eco- 

nomic activity, e. g., j)eiisioner.s, stipend holders, 
receivers of rent and interest etc, 

(б) Those whose activities are uneconomic in nature, 
e. g., beggars. 

The number of such persons in the district, according 
to 1951 Census, is 1,581 or 0.6 per cent of the total population. 

Price Level, — The Sirohi »State had often suffered 
fi-om droughts, more or less severe. Floods never occurred in 
the district, but seasons of extraordinary rainfalls liave been 
experienced. The wheat and barley crops are occasionally 
damaged by frost or by a black fungus called giro, which 
is apt to come if cloudy weather prevails in the spring 
when the crops are in the air. Locusts also cause great harm 
to the crops sometimes. This has made Sirohi State virtually 
a deficit area of foodgrains which wa.s imported fr-om the 
-British India. Hence, the prices prevailing in Sirohi were 
influenced by outside markets. 

The study of the general level of prices and v'ages is 
significant, as it helps to understand the rural economic 
conditions. Further, it can be treated as an indicator of 
the value of rupee. 

The value of the rupee at the turn of the ceni.ur^T can 
be guaged from the fact that wheat sold at 14-1/2 seers, 
gram 17-1/4 seens and toyra 15-7/8 seers per rupee. The extent 
to which prices have risen during the past oG years is seen by 
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a covuiiaridui of the above prices ^vith those listed in the 
fnllowiiiR table covering the period W55-W'. 

(Es. per jnaund) 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Or.am 

Jwar 

Bajra 

' Maixe 

iOfo 

12.02 

7.52 

9.33 

7.81 

9,13 

7.94 

lltdd 

Id. (to 

11.78 

4 « 

1.3.88 

13.89 

13.10 

l!)r>7 

17.71 

14.04 

12.80 

13.94 

15.05 

14.09 

(95S 

18.95 

i;i.70 

13.54 

13.68 

.14.47 

13.57 

iOS't 

3 1. .5(1 

14.54 

14.87 

14..55 

IS. 12 

13.54 

1900 

19.52 

13.20 

13.48 

14,73 

14.76 

13.08 


The prices of all foodgrains showed a marked upward 
ri'/'((d c!(fring the early years of the Second Plan period, roaoh- 
ifitr I heir Iw^Jwsi level in 1959, after which there was some 
fat) in iiwsi cases. The rise was most conspicuous in the 
ease of Jmr am! wiieat, which rose from 7,81 and 12,02 in 
mfj to h}.73 and 19,52 at the end of 19G0. (The figui'e 
giyeii ill t!i(‘ (nhh is the average for the year), an increase 
ni Ihs, and (iJHi per maund respectively, Ainojig othc)' 
i i-mils, rnuf/.e rose, ilwing the same period, bv Rs, 0,04 per 
niMUiul, } aihy Rs. 5 .S 7 , fir/p-rt by Rs. 5!02 and gram 
bv P>s. 4.15, 


^ sfjes.—Tho wages of workers employed in various 
licuiK oI production {agi-icultural and non-agi'icultural) has 
t'xjioriwjcf'f) a marieed fhioination alongwith the level of prici's 
Oi varicns conjumdlfe, In the last decade of 19th century 
and U)t) hrymning^ nf the present century the laliourevs in the 
dis vu-1 were paid nnjias fonr to five a day. Agrionitural' 
iiUK,urmw(.rcyr.;w.-)Pj.pftid in Jdnd at the lime of theiiai- 
‘‘m P’’«vidcd with food and clotlies. Sicilled 

on.'s )))!(• masons and carpenters, etc, were given annas 
•‘n.v to oglp ppr ‘I ^ . 

n ^kinc, in the Ga7.e1.tocr of 1909, dcs- 

or jcs, .)ic prevalent wages in the rural a.ud urban areas of 
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Sirohi State, as “wages have risen slightly in consequence of 
the increased demand for laboirr, and it is reported that 
men who, twenty years ago, worked fom* days for a rupee 
now work only three. At the present time, ordinary 
blacksmiths, carpenters and masons receive from six to 
eight annas a day in the district, and slightly more on Abu, 
while the wages of really skilled workmen are of course still 
higher. Agricultural labourers are sometimes paid in cash 
(at the rate of 2^ annas a daj’’), but moi’e often get food and 
clothing and a share of crop; others, such as carriers and 
diggers, earn about annas daily, and the coolies who 
cany loads up and down Abu receive nine annas per trip, 
of which half an anna is paid to a contractor. On Abu 
itself, tlui daily wage of a ordinary coolie varies between 
3-| and 4 annas. The village servants, such as potters, 
Ijarbers and workers in leather, are, as elsewlrere, usually 
remunei'ated in kind at each harvest, and also get little per- 
quisites at odd times”. ^ 

Till 1940-41 unremunerative labour or hegar w'as in 
vogue. Later on, cash remuneration was fixed for all 
manual labour. Now, under the provi.sions of the Minimum 
Wages Act of 1948, wages liave been fixed by the Govern- 
ment for different categories of emplo3’^ees. Practically, 
the Avages of different classes of labourers differ accoi'ding 
to the worlc done and the locality. In rural areas wages are 
sometimes xiaid in kind by the agriculturists, while othens 
pay in casli. Skilled male labomer gets three to four rupees a 
day, Avhile others get one to Rs. 1.50 per day. Female 
labomer is availalile at about lialf of what male labourer 
gets. Agricultural labourer gets 75nP. to Rs. 1.50 per 
day. 

Standard of Living 

Sirobi State ai'ea had never been prosperous, as it was 
hit several times bj'' droughts. Besides, agriculture was a 
poor source of income, indijstrit s wore negligible and most 
of the xieople led a very .simple life. 

Lt. Col. A. Adams in a Medical -Topograpbical Account 
of Sirohi Slate of 1900 describe the general conditions of the 
people of the State in the following words: 

“There are no veiy wealthy classes in Sii'ohi. The 
JagiiYk.vs are mostly j)oor, and generallj^ in debt, but among 
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tlie Mahajans and. traders there ai*e some rich men. Tlie 
cultivators are all poor, and, as a rule, completely m the hands 
of the money-lenders (Boluas). The people of richer class 
live in houses built of burnt bricks and mud, -with tiled roofs. 
The cultivators live in mud huts, the roofs being generally 
tiled. The Bhils and Minas live in beehive huts made 
of stakes and mud, and thatched. In villages located at the 
foot of hills, the huts of these classes are so situated as to 
allow of a ready escape to the hills in cases of emergency. 
In the liills tho 'Grasias (Gira.sias), who are the principal inha- 
bitants, live in scattered hamlets.” 

Wheat and hajra form the chief articles of food of tlie 
better classes; barley, maize, bajra and Icvlath that of the 
poor. 

In tho niral arc'.s, people keep ordinary, simple and 
cheap furniture. « Most of them also keep milch cattle. The 
houses of well-to-do persons in urban areas are imposing 
imildings, which are white-washed eilher on Dcepawali or 
some other significant occasion, e.g . marriage or religious 
ceremonies, etc. In olden days, people of lower cultivating 
class, viz., Ghr.nchis, Bebaris, Malis and Kablis etc. were 
not permitted to construct p?/cca houses by their caste rules 
but now these roslrictious have become ineffeciive. 

The living conditions of the service class people during 
slate times liad been fairly satisfactory. In 194-2-43 schemes 
of pension, dearness alloii ance and gratuity wore introduced 
to ameliorate their economic condition. But it was a com- 
fort to thorn only for a short duration as prices increased 
and the war further affected them advensoly, while the 
business class earned good profits. The schemes of essential 
commodity control had to he introduced to regularise the 
j')rice.s ns ii'oll as the distribution of a few commodities. 

At ])rescn.t the condition of the people is improving 
giadiiall'v^ dhe agi-icultural .and business class is maldng 
good piofits. The ]ioo]ile, who previously used to travm 
over Jong distance on foot have now become accustomed 
to the use of buses and traiirs. 

•• ,4 piJf'ugliout the district, tho joint family genorahv con- 
sis 3 01 tlie parents, sons, married and unmairied, and the im- 
juarricd dauglitois and other dependents (widows etc,). 
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It provides a sense of economic and social security to the 
. individual family members.. But at present its old sense of 
cohesion is witliermg av^ay due to changed social and economic 
situations. 

The economic condition of the people enables them 
only to consume Tcura and jwar, whe at, barley, gram, mung, 
maize and hulath as their common food. In urban areas 
peoj)le consume wheat, •while in I'ural areas only richer classes 
e.g.. Brahmins, Mahajan and well-to-do Rajputs, use it. 
Those who are comjiaratively licii use gh ‘p on wheat bread 
and also use vegetables. Brahmins and Mahajan are . 
vegetarians while Rajputs and Muslims generally eat meat. 
Bhil, Girasias and other similar castes too, take meat, when 
they can afford. On the bu-th of a child some people jauparo 
laj}si (a preparation of gur, ghee, and dalia of wheat). The food 
of mother during the delivery period consists of sunihpah, 
ajma and rah prepared from the flour, gur and ghee. On 
the occasion, of marriages people ju’epare sweets in addition 
to other preparations. The prmcipal meals are taken at 
about 9 a.m. and 8 p.m. Few people take breakfast in the 
morning. 

People mostly smoke hidi and UuJeka in the villages 
and hidi and cigarettes in the to-wns. Attractive dresses are 
put on, on festivals. Women of richer class wear gold and 
silver ornaments, while those of lower class of inferior metals. 


- According to the findings of the sm’vey conducted 
the Directorate of Economic and Industrial Surveys, Rajas- 
than, into the tribal indebtedness of Sirohi district, 91.10 
per cent of the total tribal x^opulation depend on agriculture 
as their primary means of livelihood. It is followed by labour, 
which jn’ovides liveliliood to 4.92 jier cent of the tribal po- 
pulation. In the Girasia Zone 22.8 per cent are earners, 
32.52 per cent earning dej)endents and 45.40 per cent non- 
earning dependents. The average monthty income of a 
Scheduled Tribe family is Rs. 71.49 and per capita income 
Rs. 13.38. The average size of the tribal household is 5.34 
X»ersons of whom 22.08 ]3er cent are earners, 32. .52 per cent 
earning de] 3 endcnts and 45.40 per cent non-earning dependents. 
About 62 per cent of the tribal population in this area is in 
debt. Of the total loan taken by these people 69.82 per cent 
has been taken for unjoroductive purposes. 
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Emphtimeni. As stated earlier agricJiH-iiro is the prittci- 
pal oecupatlon oC Ibe people, wli'icli is ioilo'we&i^y ^ite 
U-ies. Most of the iabout is employed hy the cdirtractors, 
who, after the completion of the work, dispense with them 
Bcmces. The khourors have, then, to seek employment else- 
where. Lahonr is also employed by the stone qwavry rnTOors 
and the small factories of wood 80 , w. Bnt this employment 
te neghgihle as compared to total Twmbov of labonrctti 
eeaking emiiloymeiit. 

There is an Employment Exchange at Sirohi which 
was set np on l-4-195b. In the year ftlBO, the Employment 
Exchange registered 2,108 applieants, 853 vacancies rvere 
notified and 64,1 applicants were appointed in service, hr 
this year, 14 employers used the services of the Employment 
Exchange. Accordmg to the records maintained at the 
Exchange, there ate 23 employers, most of them being 
contractors. The employers have not been filing regular 
I'ctnrns and therefore, the exact nmnbev of persons employed 
catmot ?)c ascertained. 

riANNING AHDBEVELOPWENT 
CamnwoUy Devdopnifiat ’ 


is stated ecarJicr, the district is a hilly tract, iiimbited 
in rural areas predominaiitly by Giimsing, Bbils and Minas oic. 
.Little u'Hs done during the State tin)c to specially improve 
the condition of tlic backward classe.s. Hence, after the merger 
oi wio state info Ifajastlian, and its foiunation as a district, 
at t)7c Umv of the initiation of the Elrst Eive Year Thn, 
yanoufi Kehemes of devolop?nejit for UiiR area ’were forinn- 
Jalcd and exocuiod. 


Programme was starforf 
hloih -'-1 ' ' ^T'Oibig of a dovmlopment 

Since thon iho programiuo hits 
‘ popuiution has now 

iiiDit October, ISdff the community dovolo])- 

f Sjr.rS- ‘“{I''' wis merged hiio the adder scheme 
if fn 1-130 znain object of which 

dovolomnnnt ^^'^^-w-up mid implement 

dovolopijinnt aebomcfl for ftiom omj areas, The wain foaturos 
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of democi’catic deceutralization have boon dosonbod else- 
where. It would be sufficient to oiiserve Iiere lliat to 
enable the panchayat samitis to function effectively, the 
Block Development Officers (each samiti area coincides 
with what was formerly known as Development Block) 
have been attached to them and they are also assisted by 
technical personnel (Extension Officers) in tlio fields of 
industry, agriculture, animal husbandry and co-operation etc. 

Pinflwara 

The Pindwara development block, the oldest in the 
district, was inaugurated as a Pirst Stage Block in October, 
1954. After six years of its existence, in 1960 it was con- 
verted into a Secotid Stage Block. 

The Block (now panchayat sainiti area) covers about 
56,000 persons in all, 99 villages of Pindwara .taJisil with 
an area of 434 square miles. The headquarters are connected 
by road to important places in the district, and is situated 
on the Delhi-Ahmadabad railway line, the railway station 
of town being known as Sirohi Road, 

By the end of 1960-61 , in the field of chemical fertilizeis, 
agriculture and irrigation, 1,99, 0S7 kg. of all types of chemical 
fertilizers, 7,31,992 kg. of all types of improved seeds, 18 
improved iron ploughs and 44.3 seed di’illors besides other 
agricultural implements, liave been distributed. - 4,451 
compost pits had been dug to prepare good variety of manure, 
168 Tcachlia and 182 'pucca wells were constructed, 400 haohlm 
and 1,220 pucca wells were rej)aired, 30 pumioing sots wore 
installed and 3,322 acres of land had been reclaimed. In 
order to improve livestock breeds, five Cattle Breeding 
Centres were opened, 3,840 cattle were castrated and 
32,138 . were vaccinated. A total of 5,053 agricultural 
demonstrations had been organised. 

In the field of co-operation, 32 rfmltipurposo credit 
co-operatives, 21 industrial co-operatives, 12 agricultural 
co-operativos and eight other societies had been formed. 

For the pm’ification of drinking water in rural areas, 
disinfectants were used in 31 wells. In order to promote 
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social oJucation in the rural areas, 15 reading rooms, 36 
youth clubs and 60 adult education centres liad boon establi- 
shed. New type of smokeless clmllas (cooking ranges) 
wore tried on an experimental basis and a total of 63 had been 
installed by the end of March, 1961. 

Abu Hoad 

The Abu R-oad block was inaugurated as First Stage 
Bloclv in October, 1056 and converted into Second Stage 
Block in 1961. It extends over an area of 304 square inilcs 
covering 88 villages with a population of 36,000. It is 
connected by a tarred road to tlio district headquarters 
which is 39 miles away, and has also a railway station of the 
same name, on the Ahmadabad -Delhi main metre-guage 
line. 

Progi-ess in this block up to the end of 1960-61 has 
also boon enconvaging. In the sphere of agrieultnro, 
2,26,745 kg. of improved seeds, 62,257 kg, of all types 
of chomical fertilizers, 82 improved iron ploughs and 15 
seed drillers, besides otbov agricultural implements, have 
been distributed. To improve the water supply, two kacliha 
and 204 imeoa wells were constructed and 22 pucca wells 
repatred. In order to improve the brood of the animals, 
eight cattle brooding centres wore opened, 1,286 cattle 
wore castrated and 20,024 vaccinated. A total of 386. 
agricultural demonstrations had been organized. 

In the field of co-operation seven multipurpose credit 
co-operatives, five industrial co-operatives and 17 agricul- 
tural co-operative societies had been started. 

For the purification of drinking water in the villages, 
eight wells weio disinfected. In order to p 7 omotc social 
oducafion in the rural areas, the block had established 22 
roadijig rooms, 25 youth clubs and 43 adult education 
cenlfos. Acir types of smokeless chuUas wore tried on an 
experimental basis and a total of 14 cMllas- had boon 
nisf ailed I)y the end ol March, 1961. Public particqoation 
1*^00 T encouraging as works woi Ih Rs, 

J,GJ,00n had boon done through ahnrmdan (voluntary labour 
contribulion). 

Sirohi 

The Sirohi Block was inaugur.alod in Juno, 1958 as 
A.k.S. block ai d ijocame First. Blago Block in April, 1959. 
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It covers an area of 729 sq. km. covering 84 villages with 
a population of nearlj' 56,000 persons. By the end of 
1960-61 for the development of agriculture, and irrigation 
in the area, 30 fwaa wells, 25 hitchha wells'had been cons- 
tructed and 25 wells repaired. Burthor 68 pumping sets 
had been installed to make water available for irrigation. 
As a measure of land imxmovement 40 acres of land had 
been reclaimed. In order to improve the breed of cattles, 
5 Cattle Breeding Centres had been set up, while 1,467 
animal'! castrated and 3,551 vaccinated. 3,62,978 kg. of 
improved seeds and 6,942 kg. of chemical fertilizers, 46 
improved iron ploughs and 23 seed drillers were di.stributed 
among the agriculturists. To prepare good manure, 526 
compost pits were dug. 

For promotion of social education in the rural areas 
10 recreation clubs and 2 Adult Centres had been set-up. 
Finalty, through voluntary labour or shramdun, worlcs worth 
Rs. 7,17,000 had been done since the inoeikion of the Block. 

Skeoganj 

The Block was inaugurated in 1960, as a pre-extendon 
Block and attained second stage in April, 1901. It covers 
69 villages, having an area of 555 sq. km, and covering 
a population of nearh!^ 45,000 persons. 

For hrigation and drinking purposes 12 hachha ana 
4 'piicca wells were constructed, while 14 pucca wells were 
renovated. Seven pumping sets were installed and 30 
acres of land was reclaimed during this period. 

By the end of 1960-61, 18,550 kg. of all types of 

chemical fertilizers and 1,32,239 kg. of improved seeds were 
distributed among the cultivators, and 136 compost pits 
were dug to pro^iare good quality of manure. In order to 
improve the breed of the live-stock, 3 Cattle Breeding 
Centres were started, 1,335 animals were castrated and 
3,600 vaccinated. 

Eeotlar 


Reodar Development Block was inaugurated m 
October, 1959 as a Shadow^ Block and is running in the same 
stage till now (1961). It covers 120 villages, having an 
area of 761 sq. km. with a population of 58,000 persons. 
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By the end of Ifl60-Gl, 10 hacliha. and 72 fucca wells 
had been constructed, 9 'jiu-c/i wells had been repaired and 
57 pumping sets had been set up. Efforts had been made 
to enhance cultivable area and under tlii.s pro^ainme, 
5,825 acres of land liad been reclaimed. In order to increase 
yield from the lands, 24,671 kg. of improved seeds, 15 improved 
iron ploughs and 15 seed drillers were distributed to the 
cultivators. 


In the field of co-operation, 81 credit co-operatives 
and 6 industrial co-operative societies had been started. 

A total number of 136 animals were castrated and 
d,(>54 vaccinated, In order to impart adult education 15 
adult education centres were started. Through volun- 
taiy labour, works worth Rs. 60,000 had been completed 
in the block. 


The following statement gives the sanctioned and 
actual staff strength as on 31st March, 1961 for Pindwara, 
Sirohi and Al)u Blocks and that on 30tb Juno, 1961 for 
ohcogaiij and Beodar in the following categories of personnel 


Designation 

j ZT 

1. Block Dcvcloiiincnt Officer 

2. Agriculture Extension Officer 

3. Animal Husbandry E.xten.sion 

Officci- 

4. Extension Officer Co-operative 

5. Veterinary Doctor 

6. Industries Extension Officer 

7. Pancliayal Extension Officer 

8. Social Education Officer 

9. Lady Social Education Officer 


S. No. 
1 


Find' Sir- Slieo- Red- Abu 
wara ohi ganj dar 


S.A. S.A.S.A.S.A. S.A 

3 4 ~5 6 7 
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i 2 


3 4 

5 

G 7 

10. Sanitarj^ Inspector 

• • 

.. 1 - 1 - 

- - 

- - ) 1 

11. Progress Assistant 

* • 

..1111 

1 - 

- - 1 1 

12. Compounder 

• • 

• • “ “ 

- - 

1 1 - - 

13. -Deputy Insjiector of Schools 


1 1 

1 1 - - 

14. Stick-man 

• • 

.. -2 - 2 2 

2 - 

1-22 

15. Vaccinator 

• • 

..--11 

1 1 

- - 1 1 


■ ' PLANNING 

The First Five Year Plan of Rajasthan endeavoured to 
improve irrigation, transport and educational facilities in the 
State. A substantial amount of money was also spent on 
social services. The plan had not been broken up district- 
wise and only schemes of immediate importance were finabsed 
and implemented in the districts. Expenditure figures of 
First Plan for each 'district, are not available. The achieve- 
ments gained during the First Plan period were moderate, 
but the work done during this period started a chain process 
which got momentum during the Second Plan. 

The Second Five Year Plan was outlined more elabora- 
tely and each district had a plan of its own. The table 
given belov' shows the expenditure incurred in various 
sectors in the district, during the Second Five Year Plan: 


Sectors (Us. in lakhs) 


Agriculture 

• • 

m • 

12.47 

Consolidation of Holdings 

• • 

• • 

0.16 

Animal Husbandry 

• • 

» • 

0.2^ 

Co-operation . . 

♦ 9 

• « 

3.38 
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Sectors 


{JRs. in lahhs) 


Forest and Soil Conservation . . . . 0 95 

Fisheries . . . . . . . . 0.05 

Community Development & N. E. S. . . 25.78 

Irrigation . . , . . . . . 32.35 

Industries . . . . . . . . 4’12 

Roads . . , . . . . . 23.34 

Education . . . . . . , . 22.31 

Medical & Health . . . . . . 3.15 

Ayurved . , . . . . ' . . 0.50 

Water Supply , . . . . . . . 6.88 

Housing .. .. .. 2.11 

Labour & Labour Welfare . , . . 0.07 

Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward 

C^^asses , . . , _ _ 2.82 

•• 1.22 

Tourism ... n QQ 


1 expenditure for all sectors amounted to, 

Jis. 1,49,30,000. Figures for each plan*year are as follows:— 


Year 


1950-57 


Expenditure 
{Rs. in lahhs) 

. . 13.34 


1957-58 


• * 


10.90 
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Year 

1958-59 


Expenditure 
(i?s. iyt lakh ) 


38.11- 


1959- 60 40.57 

1960- 61' .50.25 


Some of tfc dctr.iled acliievcu'cnts in tl.c sphere of 
r.gricultftre by the end of the plan period wore as follows: — 

In the field of minor hrigation oro tank p.nd 321 wells 
were constructed and deeponod. 62 pumping sets and 36 
persian. wheels wore also installed. The respective targets 
were 9 tanks, 244 wells , 43 pumping sots and 56 persian 
wheels. 


The targets and achievements in regard to the distri- 
bution of fertilizers wore as follows: — 

( Figures in quintals) 



Di.stributicn 

T.-a’gct 

Ammonium Sulphate 

6,604 

4,064 

Ammonium Sulphate Nitrr tc 

335 

51 

Other Nitrogenous Fertilizer 

376 

721 

Super Phosphate 

2,641 

51 

The qualities of improved seeds distributed were as 

follows: — 




(Kilogfames) 

Wheat 

- 

16,22,931 

Barley 


18,737 

Gram 


2,799 


45,424 


Maize 
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Bajra . ~ . . . • • • 2,o7o 

Vegetable seeds . . . . . . 11,944 

Soil Conservation activities were carried out on 22,778 
acres of and. Land protected from grass-hoppers was 
908-1 acres, from rats 12,512 acres and from vegetable 
pests and diseases 1,018-1 acres and from Avoed 410 acres. 
Nine hundred and fifty-scA’^cn improved agricultural imple- 
ments Avere distributed. 

The Avork of consolidation of holdings in the district 
Ava, taken up in the areas Avhere, fhstly, the problem of 
fragmentation of holdings Avas serious and, secondly, where 
some plan projects Avere started. Accordingly, consoli- 
dation Avork commenced in some vi'lages of the Sheoganj 
tahsil and notifications to that effect Avere issued in the 
year, 1959. Till the end of the year 1961, field aaoiIc ;n 23 
villages of the tahsd, in a total area of 1,04,291 acres of 
land, had been completed. In no other part of the district 
the AVOi‘k of consolidation of holdings has been taken up. 


Tiie foIIoAving ycar-AAise statement of targets and 
achieA^eincnts of the Co-operative Department also shoAvs 
that progress has been fairly satisfactory in that sphere: — 


1956-57 

Target!^ 

Achieve 

ments 

Organization of small size societies . . 

21 

21 

1957-58 



Organization of small size societies . , 

30 

SO 

Organization of central co -opera tiA'^e 
bank 

1 

1 

ReA''italization of small size societies 

2 

2 

1958-59 



Organization of small size societies , . 

40 

9 

Revitalization of small size societies . . 

• t-9 

9 

Organization of large size societies . , 

2 

o 
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1959-60 

Target-) 

Achieve 

ments 

Organization of small size societies . . 

40 

40 

Revitalization of small size societies . . 

30 

30 

Organization of land mortgage banks. . 
Organization of district co-operative 

1 

1 

unions 

1 

1 

Organization of marketing societies . . 

2 

2 

Organization of jourt farming societies. . 

5 

4 

Construction of small go downs 
Construction of godowns for marketing 

2 

1 

societies 

1960-61 

. 2 

* • 

Revitalization of small size societies . . 

20 

lo 

Organization of marketing societies . . 
Organization of service co-operative 

1 

1 

societies 

45 

32 

Organization of credit unions 

2 

• • 

Organization of supervising unions . . 

1 

• • 


During tire Second Five Year Plan 59 miles of 'road 
was constructed and improved by tire Public Works Depart- 
ment, with an actual expenditure at the rate of 0.40 lakh 
of rupees jrer mile while the allotted expenditure was at 
the rate of 0.28 lakh per mile. 

At the end of Fu'st Plan there were, in the district, 
13 hospitals/dispensaries with 114 beds, and by 
1960 the number of hospitals and dispensaries 
was raised to 14. Duriirg the Second Plan period 
3 dispensaries were opened. In the year 1955-56 there 
were two veterinary hospitals and one dispensary. By 
the end of the Second Plan, one veterinary dispensary was 
also added to it. 


Duriirg the Fnst Plan period iro water supply scheme 
was taken ux) in the district. In the Second Plan, water 
supxily schemes were started at Sirohi, Mt. Abu and Abu 
Road and a total amount of Rs. 4.90 lakhs was spent on them. 
Except Sirohi Water Supply Scheme the remaining shaU bo 
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completed during the Third Plan period and more than 
35,000 jpersons shall be benefited by these schemes. 

During the "fest Plan i^eriod, Ora, West Banas, Kheinri, 
Sulai ax\d Angori Irrigation Works -were started, and Bs. 
12.74 lakhs were spent on it. During the Second Plan 
Rs. 52.36 laklis were spent over these schemes but the 
schemes of Khemri and Angori could not bo st rted durmg 
the plan period. 

A sum of Rs. 2.11 lakhs was distributed during the 
Second Plan for the purpose of house construction and a 
total number of 39 houses wei*e completed by 19G0-61 while 
70 were under construction. 



CHAPTER X 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

At tho time Erskine wrote tlie gazetteer of the Sirohi 
State it was ruled by the Maliarao with the assistance of a 
JDiwan. His Highness’ personal staff consisted of a Private 
Secretary and a small clerical establishment. The Diwcin, 
besides supervi.sing all branches of the adm.inistration, ha,d 
been in immediate charge of the Forest Department si 
September, 1906; he was aided by a Naib-Diwan^ who "• ' 
also responsible for the general working of the anglo-\' » 
nacular school at the capital. Other important official‘s, 
all of whom were subordinate to the Diwan, vrevo: (i) the 
Revenue Commissioner, who was the head of the Revenue 
and Finance Departments; (ii) the Judicial Officer, who 
was also Superintendent of the Central Jail; (iii) the Customs 
Superintendent; and (iv) the Superintendent of Police. 

From 1909 to 1916-17 the office of Dman was desig- 
nated as Musahih-i-Alar and was held by the heir apparent. 
The rights of Darbar vis-a-vis Jagirdars were defined by the 
Macpherson Committee appointed in 1920-21. 

A State Council was established on Octobei' 1, 1940 
and from then onwards the administration began to be 
conducted with the help of this Council with the ruler as 
the President. It originally consisted of the Chief Minister 
as Vice-President and two other members designated as 
the Home Member and the Revenue Member. The distri- 
bution of portfolios among the members of the Council -svas 
as folio ws^; — 

Chief Minister Political, Finance, P.W.D., Judicial 

including Registration, General 
Administration . 


1. Siroti State Adnunistration Report, 1940-41, p.93. 
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Bovenue Member Reronue, Jagiri, Land Records, Sur- 
vey and Settlement, Snnadni, Cus- 
toms, Court of Wards, Agrictilture, 
Horticulture, Sale of Land, Devas- 
than villages and tbeii- funds, Re- 
venue Contracts (Motor Service etc.). 

Home Member Education, Medical, Excise, Police, 

Forests, Municipalities, Jails, 
Stables and Caj-ago, Miscellaneous 
Minor Departments. 

The Council vas an executive body, each member 
having been delegated powers under the Constitution of 
the Council. Hoads of DexJartnients more rosiionsible to 
the Member holding the relevant portfolio. Such matters 
as did not fall vithin tho pou-ors of an individual Member 
or other matters requiring serious consideration or pertaining 
to general administration o’ere referred to tho Chief MinistcJ’ 
or tho Council, Tiie ruler, lio'vevor, continued to bo tlie 
source of all authority aud power in tho State”'. 

The Conncil was enlarged in 1942-43 by the appointment 
oi a General Member. The distribution of portfolios after 
the reshuffle stood as follow.s-;— 

Chief [Minister Political, Finance, P.W.DI, Judicial 

including Registration, Ceneral Ad- 
ministration. 

Re-\enuc Member Revenue, Jagiri, Land Records, Sur- 
vey and Setllemont, Sanadai, Cus- 
toms, Sale of L?,nd, Revenue Con- 
tiaets (Motor Service) etc. , 

Home Member Education, Mod leal. Excise, Police, 

Jails, Garage and Woikslioju 

General Membor Forests, Munieipalities, Court of 

Wards, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
.Dovastbans and their funds. Stables, 

Minor Departments. 

1. Sirolii Stafo Administraticn Eeport. p. 7. 

2. Ibid 1042-43, p. 165. 
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The establishment of a Central Advisory Committee 
was sanctioned during 1940-41 with a view to affordmg the 
people an oj)portumty of bringing to the notice of the Dar- 
l3ar matters of public concern. It could make suggestions 
as an advisory body to the Darbar and was competent to 
discuss such subjects as education, sanitation, medical 
relief, road developinent, trade and commerce, cattle breed- 
ing, social legislation, economic well being of agriculturists 
and rural uplift. 

Even though the establishment of the Central Advisory 
Committee was sanctioned in 1940-41, it was inaugurated 
only on April 10, 1942 and it held its fhst meeting on that 
very date. 

The Committee consisted of 22 members besides the 
Revenue Member, wlzo was its Cliairman. Of these, 17 
were nen-offieial membei s and 5 official, as detailed below: — 

(«) Non-official members: 

Rexu’esentatives of the Tahsil Advisory 


Committees 8 

RexDresentatives of Municipalities 2 

ReiDresentatives of Jagirdars 2 

Representatives of OhJiuthhais 1 

Representatives of Agi’iculturists 2 

Mcmbei’s rexu'esenting other interests 2 


17 

(6) Official members: 

Cliief Medical Officer 

Chief Engineer 

Superintendent of Education 

Customs and Forest Supei-inteiident 

One Senior membei’ from the Revenue Department. 

The 10 members returned by the Tahsil Advisory 
Committees a.nd Municipalities were elected by these bodies 
from among then’ non-officiaJ members. As for the 5 
members from the Jagirdars, GJihutbhais and Agriculturists, 
they were taken from a panel selected by each class. The 
remaining 2 non-official members were nominated by the 
Darba.!’ directly fr-om any classes or communities or interests, 
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■whicli, in liis opinion, were not otherwise sufficiently re- 
presented. 

Tiie official meinhei'S were nominated by the Darbar 
and held memljership on the Committee, ex-officio. 

The term of office of a non-official member of the 
Committee was 2 years. 

The constitution of the Committee was liberalized 
ill 1943-44 Avhen the number of non-official members was 
increased to 24. 

These 24 niomber.s were to consist of the following: 

1, Representatives of Tahsils (three from 

eaoli tahsil except Sirolii which sent two) 14 

2, Su'ohi toivn 2 

3, Municipalities 

4, Jagirdar class 2 

5, Olilmihliais 1 

0, Interests not otlicnvi.se sufficiently 

rcpre.sentcd. 2 

Under the amended Constitution the rcin’csontativos 
of lahsils and Sirohi towm were to be returned through direct 
elections on the basis of adult finnchise. Jagirdars and 
CliJmihhais wore to be rcxiresentcd by persons selected from 
the panel submitted by each class. Representatives of 
other intere.sts were to be nomuiatod by the Darbar. 

A member of the Siiolxi Bar Mr. D. N. 0.swal, was 
apjiointed to conduct elections, which w'cre held in Mai’ch, 
3 945. Tlie}!- were, however, bo^’^cotted by the Pra ja JlandaJ. 

A further step hy the State towards constitutional 
refoims was iaken wiih'tho aiix^ointment, on September 30, 
194G, of a Committee of seven iieople to advise ‘’genenallv 
on tlio future Constitution of the Staho, and other allied 
inattei's as franoUi.se, constituencies and representation 
of special intore,st.s.’'J 


1. Sirohi State Administration Uoport, 1915-40, p.98. 
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The personnel of the Committee was as follows: — 

1. Shree Mohabat Singh of Motagam. 

2. Shree D. N. Oswal, Bar-At-Law, Ealandi’i. 

3. Shree Gokul Bhai Bhatt, Sirohh 

4. Shree Dunga Ram Parihar, Sheoganj. 

5. Shree Ganpat Smgh Rathore, Su’ohi. 

6. Seth Matadin, Abu Road. 

7. Shree Ibrahim Musa, Sheoganj. 

The Committee reported before the advent of Indepen- 
dence (in August, 1947) but no concrete steps seem to have 
been taken on its report. 

On January 23, 1946 the Maharaja died heirless and 
Tej Singh, a minor of the senior sub -branch of the rulino- 
family was selected as successor.^ 

The new Maharao being a minor, the Statp Council was 
re-designated as the Council of Administration, with the 
Chief llinister as the President. The other Slembers of 
the State Council continued to hold their posts. However, 
real authority now passed on to the hands of the Political 
Agent, as all matters which previously required the sanction 
or even guidance from the ruler, were now refeiTed to the 
Political Agent in his capacity as the supervisor of the 
minority administration. 2 


1. “Consequent on the death of His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharao of Sirohi 
vdthout lea'vdng any heh male of his body or an adopted son, the ques- 
tion of succession to the Sirohi Gadi has been left to be determined by 
the Paramoxmt Power by selection as an act of State. 

“After careful consideration of aU the claims and in the best in- 
terest of the State, His Excellency the Viceroy has, in exercise of liis 
discretion and with approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, been pleased to select Tej Singh, son of Raj Saheban Bhopal 
Singh of the senior sub-branch of the Mandar branch of the Sirohi 
Ruhng family, and to recognise him, on behalf of Hjs Majesty the 
■ King Emperor, as the Maharao of Sirohi in succession to His Late 
EQghness.” 

* j 

Communique issued by the Crown Representative on 11-5-46, 
announced by Lt. Col, G.B. WiUiaros, Political Agent, Western Raj- 
putana States. (Sirohi State Administration Report, 1945-46, p,5), 

2. Sirohi State Administration Report, 1946-46, p. 3. 
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This adininistralion continued the ove ofindojiend- 
ence. On August 14, 1947 a Regency Council was formed 
with the Queen I^Iother as the President. Other menibors 
of the Council were, (I ) the father of the minor ruler, (2) 
the ruler of Daiita and (3) the ruler of BhaAvnagar. 

The old ministry resigned on September 15, 1947 and 
three new ministers hicluding a representative of thePraja 
Mandal were appointed as ministers. In 1948, the strength 
of the ministry was raised to four, and thus another represen- 
t alive of tlie Praja IMandal was added to the Coniicil of 
lilinisters. 


Events hereafter loading, at first to the sequestration 
of a part of uhe State atid, later, to its reinei’ger in the parent 
tract are described in the ‘ History’ chapter. It will be 
sufficient for the purpose of this chapter to recapitulate 
milestones. 

In hlarch, 1948, for the purpose of civil supplies ad- 
ministration, the State was taken away from the Rajpubana 
Agency and placed under the charge of Western Indian 
States Agency! On November 8, 1948 the Regent Maha- 
rain signed an agreement with the Government of India 
entrusting full powers relating to the State to the Central 
Government with effect from January 5, 1949. The Govern- 
ment of India handed over the area to tho then Bombay 
Government to be administered on their behalf. The St-ate 
A7as partitioned on January. 25, 1960. Tliis decision Aras 
implemented by means of an order under section 290 A of 
the Government of India Act, 1936 issued in respect of tho 
areas merged into Bombay and a notification iiador Lho 
Exlra-PrOA'incial Jurisdiction Act, issued in respeh of tlic 
areas merged into Rajasthan^. 


1. Accorclitig to Ii(tjpvlanc-ka-I(iIi(i-$, SxYold Itaji/a, by-Jogcliali Singh 
Gfiltlot (lid. Suit hir Singh) GivWot and G. 11. Parihar, Jodhpur (H)G0, 
p.93) on l.Tth September, 1047 tho "Regency Board” of Sirolii expressed 
a desire to join' United Bajnsthan convened by Udaipur MaJiarana 
but this could not materialize. Tlio book uho mentions Sirold becoming 
a part of the Gujarat States Agency on February 1, I9J8, 


2 Sco appendix at the end of the chapter. 
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The area given to Bombay became a taluka of the 
Banaskantha district of that State and the area coming to 
Bajasthan was made a separate district under the Commis- 
sionership of Jodhimr, and named Sirohi after the name of 
the erstwhile State. 

However, the people of the new district, as indeed of 
the whole State of Rajasthan, were not reconciled to the 
fact of pai’tition and constant agitations and demands were 
made for retrocession of tlie sequestered area. The matter 
was referred to the States Reorganization Commission, who 
upheld the Rajasthan demand. On November 1, 1956, 
therefore, the entire area x?reviously merged in Bombay in 
1950, was rctunied to Rajasthan and v'as remerged m Shohi. 

Admhiisirative divisions . — ^During the early 3 ’'ears .of 
this centurj^ for administrative purposes, there were nine 
districts or tahsils, in the State, each under an official termed 
Tahsildar, who exercised both revenue and judicial pmvers 
within his o-\vn particular charge (subject to the general 
control of the Revenue Commissioner and the Judicial 
Officer as tlie case may be), but who had since 1906, been in 
no sense, a police officei-. The nine tahsils were (i) Abu; 
(n) Jhora; {Hi) Khuni and Shcoganj; {iv) Magi’a; [v) Mandar; 
{vi) Pamera; (rn) Pindwara: (t-th?) Rohera; and (i^;) Scintpur 
and Bhakar. Each Tahsildar had two assistants (JSTaib- 
tahsildars) one for judicial, and the other, for revenue work, 
and a number of minor officers, whose duties corresponded 
to those of Patwaris, Besides the tahsils above mentioned, 
there were two toinis, which were treated as separate units 
and were outside the chai'ge of any tahsildar, namelj^; Abu 
Road (or ICharari), which ivas under a Magistrate, and Sirohi 
which was under a Kotwal. Lastly, the Magistrate of Abu 
(an Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent) and the Com- 
mandant of the 43rd Regiment at Erinpura possessed certam 
judicial powers at these places respective^; the former officer 
had jurisdiction not only in the civil station of Abu and the 
road leading thence to the railway’ station, mcludiug the 
bazar at Kliarari, but also in the village of Anadra at the 
foot of the western slope of the hill. 

Before 1940, Aihen some administrative reorganization 
was done, the State was divided hito 15, tahsils. The Tah- 
sildar discharged both revenue and judicial functions. Eor 
revenue matters he was under the Revenue Dexiartment 
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and for judicial function under llie District Magistrate ol 
the Division concerned (there were two Divisions, viz., 
Eastern and Western with headc]uarters at Abu Road 
and Sirohi respectively). As judicial officers, the Tahsildars 
exercised not only magisterial powers but also had civil 
jurisdiction. 

In view of this heavy demand on the time of the Tah- 
sildars and the fact that the numl^er of tahsils was unnec- 
essarily large considermg the area of the State, a reorgani- 
zation was carried out in Dcecmbei', 1940, the number of 
tahsils excluding the Rath Kharch and SarnesJmarji tahsils 
was reduced to six (including the sub-tahsil of Delwara) 
as under: — 

1. Sirohi, 2. Abu Road, 3. Pindwara, 4. Reodar, 
5. Sheoganj; and 6. Delwara. 

Civil jurisdiction was transferred from Tahsildars to 
ncnvly Rjj])()intod Sub-.Tudgcs. The jrost of District Magistrate 
at Abu Road was abolished as the Sub-Judge at Abu Road 
had first class magisterial powers, and the District Magis- 
trate of Sirohi was inve.sted with powers of District Magis- 
trate for the -whole State. 

The magisterial powers of Tahsildars, after this reorgani- 
zation Avere raised to Class I in respect of Pindwara and 
Sheoganj and to Class II in resiiect of Sirohi, Abu Road and 
Reodar Tahsils. 

In revenue matters the Tahsildars enjoyed porvers of an 
original court and this saved the cultivators the trouble of 
running dowm to Sirohi for small matters. Bailiffs were 
appointed, Avherever necessary, to help sjiecdy disjmsal of 
the execution of civil doci'ees and timely service of summons. 

At present (1901) the district is divided into Iavo sub- 
divisions, Sirohi and Abu. TJie former consists of iln-oo 
tahsils-- Sirohi, Sheoganj and Reodar^ and the latter, trvo- 
Abu Road and PindAvara. There is a Panchayat Samiti 
also at evo^ry tahsil headquarters.' The area, popiilation and 
the number, of towais and villages in each tahsil is given in 
chapter I. 

b Pveoclar l.-ihsil Avas Iransfcrred from Abu rab-division to SirobTsiil^ 

division, in June, 19(30, vide JlAjagtlian Goverameiit Oi-der "NTn V oq 

(2.3) Rcv/D/(30, dated June 4, 19G0. ^ ^ ^ 
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The immediate anthorit}’- over the district was the 
Divisional Commissioner whose headquarters were at Jodhpur. 
In 1961, however, the post of Commissioner was abolished 
with the result that the Collector now has to deal with the 
Government direct in administrative matters. 

Adniimstrative Pattern . — ^The Collector is, in fact, the 
pivot ot district administration, around whom the Avhole 
administration revolves. In addition to his revenue duties, 
he also works as District Magistrate and District Develop- 
ment Officer. Since the beginnuig of the First Plan period, 
development activities have taken up an mcreasing amount 
of his time and although in October, 1959, the system of 
Democratic Decentralisation has been introduced in order 
to give the people an opportunity to be intimately associated 
with development work, the Collector is still responsible 
for co-ordination between the local bodies and the various 
departments of the Government. In his role as the District 
Development Officer, the Collector is assisted by an officer 
designated as Assistant to Collector (Development and Plan- 
ning) and ex-officio Secretary, Zila Parishad. Each Pandiayat 
Samiti is supervised by an officer called Vikas Adhikari. 
This set up is described in detail in the chapter, ‘Local Self. 
Government’. 

The various duties of the Collector, including those 
mentioned above may be broadly classified as follows: — 

(a) As Collector he is responsible for: — 

(i) proper management of Government lands; 

{ii) recovery of land revenue, cesses, and other 
Government dues; 

{Hi) the admmistration of Revenue laws; 

{iv) preparation of land records; 

{v) administration of estates placed under the 
management of the Court of Wards or the' 
direct management of the Government; 

(vi) giant of loans to agi-iculturists for agri- 
cultural imxirovemont; 

{vii) administration of Stamp Laws. 
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(6) As District Ivlagislralo ho is Head of Hio crmiinal 
administration and controls tlie Police and is responsible for: 

{i) licensing of arras, explosives, petrolenm and 
cinemas; 

{ii) gi’ant of passports, extension of \daas, and 
control of foreigners; 

(Hi) maintenance of laav and order and proper 
administration of crimmal lavs in the District. 


(c) As District Officer he is — 

(i) steward of the Goveniment in the inatter 
of general administration in the District; 

{ii) respouslhle for proper execution of Goveni- 
ment orders; 

(Hi) in control of litigation on behalf of the Go- 
vernment oilber initiated by the Govern- 
ment or brought against the Government 
by private persons; 

{iv) responsible for co-ordmation of impoi'tant 
activities of all Government Departments 
having branch offices in the District; 

(r) charged with the duty of proper excention 
and Ruperrision of all Development Schemes 
initiated by various Departments in the 
Dis^'if't and to sei-vo as the Chief Co-ordi- 
n:i i. g Aiulionty on behalf of the Government 
at the District level; 

(r/) in^ tie general chavgo of the Tjeasury as 
laid down in rule 4 (2) of the Troasiiiy Rules. 

The DiKlrict Mannual divides the District Office 
(Colbctorato) into the following sections; — 

1. •ludicinl 

2. Land Records 
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3. Revenue 

A-Case work Branch 
B-Deinaiids Branch 

4. Court of Wards 

5. Development 

6. General 

7. Establishment and Accounts. 

It is, however, open to the Collector to make inter - 
branch transfer of subjects or open exti-a sections depending 
upon local conditions, workload in a particular branch and 
other factors. In the Collectorate of Shohi, the various 
sections are, Development, Judicial, Revenue, Land Records, 
Ranchayat, Elections, Eamines and Sui^plies. Tlie clerical 
Staff consists of an Office Superintendent, a Stenographer, 
nine Upper Division Clerks, an Accounts Clerk for Deve- 
lopment Department and 14 Lower Division Clerks. There 
is ' one Sub-Inspector and Lower Division Clerk to look 
after tlie Transport section. The Land Records section 
is mamied by a Sadar Quammgo, an As.‘<istant Sadar 
Quanuugo and a Lower Dhdsion Clerk. 

Treasury . — The Collector is also in the over all charge 
of the Treasury and is responsible for the due accounting 
of all receipts, disbursements, veturns and the custody of 
the valuables. The treasiny at Sirohi is a banking one. 
Sub -treasuries at tahsil headquarters are non-banking. The 
treasury at district headquarters is under the chai*ge of a 
Treasury Officer, while cLsewJiere the Tahsildars work as Sub- 
Treasury Officers. The staff of the ti’easury office at Dis- 
trict headquarters consists of one Accountant, two Accounts 
Clerks, three U.D.Cs., four L.D.Cs. and four Class IV servants, 
besides two L.D.Cs for Jaffir work. 

Directly subordinate to the Collector in the admmis- 
tratioTij, are the Siih-Divisional Officers stationed at Sirolu 
and Mt. Abu. 

The Sub -Divisional Officers in their jurisdictions have 
revenue, magisterial and executive powers. These officers 
work under the supervision of the Collector. The staff ot 
the S.D.O. at Sirohi consists of one U.D.C., thiee L.D.Cs and 
three Class IV Servants while S.D.O. ]\Iount Abu has one 
XJ.D.C, five. L.D.Cs, and three Class IV servants. 
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Xext ill tlie hierarchical line of administration are the 
five Tahsildars, tivo of ivhomare temporarily’' assisted byl^aih- 
Tuhsildars. The staff of Sirohi tahsil is, one Tahsil ReTeuiie 
Accountant, one Upper Division Clerk, one Accountant, 
five Lover Division Clerks, fourPi'ocess Servers, a Jamadar 
and tvo peons besides two Lover Division Cleiks for Jagir 
voik. Aim Road Tahsil has a staff of tvo Upper Division 
Clerks, nine Lover Division Clerks and nine peons. The 
staff at Reodar consists of a Tahsil Revenue Accountant, 
tvo Upper Diinsion Clerks, seven Lover Division Clerks, 
tvo class lY servants, four Camel vSavars and a Jamadar. 
Tahsil Sheoganj has a comiilement of a Tahsil Revenue 
Accountant, tvo U]iper Division Clerks, six Lover Division 
Clerks and five Class IV servants, vhile the fifth tahsil, 
viz., Pindvara is manned by a Tahsil Revenue Accountant, 
tvo Upper Division Clerks, nine Lover Division Clerks 
and six Class lY servants. 

Tahsils are divided into Girdavar circles each in the 
charge of an official called Quanungo or Revenue Inspector. 
The Girdavar cii-cles are sub-divided into Patvar Halqas, 
this being the basic unit of administration (for land revenue). 
The Patvari mamtams the land registers and is also required 
to report any untovarcl liappenings in his area. The annual 
collection of land revenue is at present done through Chaudha- 
ries. A full description of this pattern is given in the 
eha])ter on P»evcnue Administration, 

In former times, the emphasis of the district adminis- 
tration vas on the collection of revenue and raainlenanco 
of lav and order. Though thc.se are still important, the 
mam sti’css has shifted to development vork and thus the 
p'olfine departments arc nov playhig an mcrcasingly impor- 
Cie district administration. While the Collector, 
» .D.Os, and Talisildars are in the vortical lino of adminis- 
tiation, vliaf may be called the horizontal lino of adminis- 
tration coinju’i.sos the Collector and the district level officer.?. 
It not necessary that an officer having jurisdiction over 
the district fo-r a iiarticulnr .siihject shendd bo headcjuartcrod 
m the district itself. As a measure of economy some districts 
have been clubbed together. Thus an officer stationed at 
.oroiii may also exerciso jurisdiction over the adjacent 
flisljjcis like Pali and Jalore vhile another having his hoad- 
quaiters at one of these places may control Sirohi for his 
partifular .suhjeet, A district level officers’ meeting is held 
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once a month at 'which policies and work-programmes are 
discnssed and x>lans di-ami iip for swift action. The Collector 
presides at these meetings and discusses with district officei's 
the progi’ammes being implemented departmentally or 
through the Panchayat Samitis. 

Of special importance in the administration, is the 
Police hierarchy, which is described in detail in ' another 
chapter. The Superintendent of Police and the Collector 
work in close co-operation in order to mauitain law and 
order. As far as Judicial matters are concerned, the highest 
authority in the district is the Civil and Additional Sessions 
Judge. 

The following is the list of district level officers of 
Rajasthan Government for the district: — 

1. Chief Medical Officer. 

2. Divisional Forest Officer. 

3. Assistant Commissioner, Excise & Taxation. 

4. Assistant Engineer, P.W.D. (B. & R,). 

5. District Agricultui’e Officer. 

6. Assistant Engineer, Survey & Investigation. 

7. Assistant Registrar, Co-operatives. 

8. District Industrie.s Officer. 

9. Inspector of Schools. 

10. Public Relations Officer. 

11. Assistant Engineer, Minor Irrigation. 

12. District Social Welfare Officer. 

13. Foreman, Mmes & Geology. 

14. District Employment Officer. 

15. District Ajmrvedic Officer (Pali). 

1(3. Tourist Assistant, Mt. Abu. 

17. District Animal Husbandly Officer (Jalore). 

18. Community Projects Officer (Industries). 

19. Assistant Engineer, C. D. Works. 

20. Assistant Engmeer, Water Works. • 

21. Assistant to Collector (Dev. & Planning) and Ex- 

Officio Secretary, Zila Pari.shad. 

22. Executive Engineer, B. & Pv. 

23. Executive Engineer, Iirigation. 

The office of the Executive Engmeer, Public Works 
Department (Buildings and Roads) South Division situated 
at Sirohi toivn has junsdiction over the districts of f 
Jalore and Sirohi. There are Sub -divisional oftices at 
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Mount Abu aud Sirobb The Divisioral Office is controlled by 
ail Executive Engineer and has a strength of one B visioual 
Accountant, one Stenographer, one Head Clerk, seven XJ. D. Cs., 
11 L.D. Cs., one Senior Draftsman, one Junior Draftsman, 
tu o Engineering subordinates, one Foreman and nine class IV 
officials. Each sub-division is headed by an Assistant Engineer 
who is assisted by four Engineering subordiiutes, one U.D.C., 
oiie L.D-C. and two class IV emploj^ees. 

There is also an office of the Executive Engineer, Irriga- 
tion with jurisdiction extending over thiee districts viz., Sirohi, 
Pali and Jalore. At the Divisional Olficc, the Executive Engin- 
eer is assisted by four U. D. Cs-, six L. D. Cs. and Divisional 
Acconntant, Head Clerk, Senior Draftsman, Junior Draftsman, 
Comijntor, Tracer and Foreman one eaeh and seven class IV 
employees. The Minor In igation Works sub-division at Shohi 
has an Assistant Engineer, foui* Overseers, a Lower Division 
Clerk and one peon. The other two sub-divisions arc located at 
Svaroopganj. Of these, the Wastorn Banas Dam Snh-Division 
has an Assistant Engineer, an Upper Division Clerk, a Lower 
Divison Clerk, five Ovei soer.s and two peons. The ihiid sub- 
division i.e., the ■\Vostoni Banas Canal Sub-Division has a staff 
similar to that of the Dam Sub-Division. 


There is a separete office at Shohi beaded by an Assistant 
Engineer to look after the water supply of Sirohi and Jalore 
districts. Ihe staff consists of five Engineering Subordinates, 
two Lower Division Clei'Rsand a Store Keeper. 

The district also has an Assistant Engineer, Survey and 
Investigation vvbcsse staff consists of six Engineering Subordina- 
tes, a Junior Drafsinan, two Low'^or Divi.sion Clerks and a class 
IV omph>37CO. 


Among other offices the Chief Medical Officer has two 
Lpper Division Clerks, fourLoAver Division Clerks and six Class 
I\ einjiloycc'S. 

The staff with the Divisional Forest Officer Sirolii consists 

ji Division Clerks, 

Li Lon a Dnision Clerks, a Driver, a Cleaner, an Orderly, tAVO 

Peons, five Langers, two Deputy Rangers, 23 Fomsters, eight 
Head Guaids, J/ Fore.st Guards and two Chowkidars 
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97 Forest Gruards. and two Cliowkidars. There is also a Game 
Warden wkp' has - a ' staff of a Lower Division Clerk, eio-ht 
Gaihe Watchers and an Orderly. ■ 

The, District Agriculture Officer has an Agi’iculture 
Assistant, ' Gvo . Upper Division Clerks, a Lower Division 
Clerk, a Fieldman, a Plant l^roteetion Supervisor, a Horti- 
culture Assistant, a Pesearch Assistant, an Overseer, two 
Pieldmen, for soil conservation schemes, three Drivers and 
a Class IV servant. 


. .The Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies has 
a Technical Assistant, two Upper DiGsion Clerks, four 
Executive Inspectors, nine Assistant Inspectoi-s, and ' foui’ 
Audit Inspectors. 

The office of the Inspector of Schools, has three Upper 
Division Clerks, five Lower Division Clerks and five Class 
IV employees. 

The Social Welfare Officer has juiisdiction over Sirohi 
and Jalore districts and has a staff of tv’-o Insjiectors (one 
each for Jalore and Sirohi districts) an Upjier Division Clerk, 
two Lower Division Clerks, and an Accountant. 

The e.stablishment of the Mines and Geology Depart- 
ment m the district consists of the office of the Senior Mines 
Foreman which is niamied by two Lower Division Clerks 
and three Mine Guards. 

The District Employment Officer has one Upper 
Division Clerk, one Lower Division Clerk, one Guide and two 
Peons. 

The Community Projects Officer (Industries) has an 
Upper Division Clerk-cum-Stcnogi-apher, a Driver and a 
Class IV emploj'ee. 

The office of the Deputy Collector, Jagirs, has a com 21 - 
lement of an Accountant, two Ui^i^er Division Chrks, one 
Jagh Accounts Clerk and three Lower Dhdsion Clerks. 

The Assistant Conunissioner, Exoi^ and Taxation 
controls Sirohi and Jalore districts and is assisted by an 
Assistant Sales Tax Officer, 11 Inspectors, thme Upper 
Division Clerks, 16 Lower Division Clerks, and five Moharrixs. 
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The Public Belations has a staff of one Lower 

D.i?shsion Clerk, a Cinema Operator, a Van Driver and a 
peon besides a Khalasi for the Cinema van. 

The staff of the District Industries Officer, consists 
of an Upper Division Clerk, a Lower Division Clerk and 
two Class IV servants. 

There is a Tourist Assistant at Mount Abu whose 
staff consists of a Low'or Division Clerk and a Class servant. 

The Secretary, Zila Parishad has an Upper Division 
Clerk, two Lower Division Clerks and a peon. 

The District Social Welfare Officer has jurisdiction 
over Sirohi and Jalore districts. His staff consists of a 
Welfare Insi^ector, an Accounts Clerk-cum-Cashier, an Upper 
Division Clerk, two Lower Division Clerks and two Class 
rV officials. 

Sirohi district does not have a separate Animal Hus- 
bandry Officer. It falls under the juiisdiction of the Dis- 
iric Animal Husbandly Officer, Jalore, Similarly, the 
district, for purposes of Ajuirvedic Dispensaries, falls under 
the jurisdiction of the Inspector at Pali. 
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APPENDIX I 
SIROHI MERGER AGREEMENT 

AGBEEjMENT ]\IADE this eigbtli day of November 
1948 between the Governor-General of India and His Highness 
the Maharao of Sirohi. 

WHEREAS in the best interests of the State of Sirohi 
as well as of the Dominion of India it is desirable to provide 
for the administration of the said State by or imder the 
authority of the Dominion Government; 

AND WHEREAS His Highness the Maharao has 
accepted the advice given to him by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in this behalf; 


IT IS HEREBY AGREED AS FOLLOWS:— 

Article I 

His Highness the Maharao of Sirohi hereby cedes to 
the Dominion Government full and exclusive authority, 
jurisdiction and pov’ers for and in relation to the governance 
of the State and agrees to transfer the administration of the 
State to the Dominion Government on the 5th January 
1949 (hereinafter referred to as “the said day”). 

As from the said day the Dominion Government will be 
competent to exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdic- 
tion in such manner and through such agency as it may 
think fit. 


Article 2 

His Highness the Maharao shall continue to enjoy the 
same personal rights, pri\nleges, dignities and titles which 
he would have enjoyed had this agreement not been made. 


• t 
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Article 3 

His Highness the INIaharno sliall with effect from the 
said da}' he entitled to rccoh'^e from the reveimes of the State 
ammally for his priv}: piirseA'lid sum of Hs. 2,12,600 free of 
all taxes. This amount is-intended' to cover all the expenses 
if the Ruler and his faniilj’;, including exjienses on account 
of his personal staff, hiaiuteitan'^d ^of liis'rcsidenccs, marriages 
and other ceremonies, etc.^and will. neither he increased nor 
rechxced for any reason vdiatsbeveri ' , . ' ’ - , - 

.I- ■ If 1 f t , 

The Government of India undertakes that the said sxnn 
of rupees 2,12,000 shall he paid-to His Highness the MaharKo 
in four ecpial instalments in advance at the-heginningfof each 
cpiarter from the State treasury, or at such: other, treasury, as 
may he specified by the Govermnent of India, x . .m ' . 


• .h Article -W ^ ' ''i'/ 

^ .f,' ■ f -•- ‘ : t- 

His Highness the Maharao shall he entitled to The full 
owem-ship, use and enjojunent of all jirivate proiiorties (as 
distinct from State properties) helonging to hixn on the date 
of this . agreement. 


His Highness the Mahareo will furnish to the Dominion 
GoA’ernment hefore the 15lli March, 1949 an inventory of 
all the immoA'ahle prop’ei'tyi securities and cash ; balance held 
bjMiim as such iirivate property.' 

, .If aiiy dispute ai'isos as to Avhethcr any - item of property 
is the private properly cf His Highiiess .the- Maharao or 
Stale ]ir(.]'ertA% it slmll he refeixod to a judicial officer qualified 
to 1-0 a]ipi ,1 (fi {iK a High Couil dudge, and the decision of 
that officer .‘'l ull be final and binding .on both parties, ... 


Article 5 


I • 


AlII the members 'of . His' Higlmoss’ family, including 
Her T-Iighnc.ss Maharani Regent Saheha, sliall bo entitled to 
all the : personal privileges, ’ digirities and til los 'enjoyed hy 
thexu whether Avithin' or outside the; tciritorios of the State', 
jmmediatoTy-hefore the -loth dajoof August 1947. ' 
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. : - ’ . , . . . AnraoLE G 

inii Dominion Govomnient guaTantees the succession, 
accoi-’clmg .to lav' and custom, ;to the gacldi pi the State a.iid to 
His Highness Die Maharao’s personal rights, privileges, 
dignities and titles. 

,yi:> f a; ‘ i ; 

• .... ■„ V-. ■- Article 7/ 

No enquiry isliall he inacle, hj^ or under the authority 
of the .Gqvernnient of India, and no proceedings shall lie in 
any Court in Sirohi, against His Highness the jMaharao, 
M'liether in a 2Jersonal capacity or otherwise, in respect of 
anything done or .onntted to he done by liim . or mider his 
authority during the period of his adininistration of that 
State. 


Article 8 

(1) The Government of India lierebj’ guarantees either 
tJie continuance in service of the jiermanent members of the 
Duhlic vServices of Sirohi on conditions which will he not less 
advantageous than those on which they were serving before 
the date on which the administmtion of Sirohi is made over 
to the Government of India or the iiayment of reasonable 
conijiensation. 

(2) The Government of India further guarantees the 
continuance of pensions and leave salaries sanctioned by His 
Highness the Maharao to members of tlie Public Services of 
the State who have retired or xiroccoded on leave prejiaratory 
to retirement, before the date on which the administration 
of Sirohi is made over to the Governuiont of India. 

Article 9 

ExcoTit with the previous sanction of the Government 
of India, no pi'oceedings, civil or criminal, shall he instituted 
against any person in respect of any act done or purporting 
to be done in the execution of liis duties as a servant of the 
State before the day on which the adininistration is made 
over to the Government of India. 

Ill confirmation whereof i\rullath Kadangi \ellodi, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Alinisiiy of Stales 
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has ajJiiended his signature on behalf and "with the authority 
of the Governor-General of India and Her Highness the 
Dovager iMaharani Krishna Kumvar Ba, President of the 
Begency Board, Sirohi has appended her signature for and 
on behalf of His Highness the Minor Maharao of Sirohii his 
heirs and successors. 

sd. dowager maharaki oe sirohi, 

President of the Bcgency Board, Sirohi. 

Sd. M. K. VELLODI, 

Scorciarij to the Government of India, 
Mmisinj of States. 

Dated Neiv Delhi, the Sih November, 1948. 
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APPENDIX II 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LAW 
NOTIFICATION 

New Delhi, the 25th January, 1950. 

Tlie follo'wing orders made b\^ tlie Governor General 
are published for general information: — 

S. O. 34 

THE STATES’ MERGER (BOMBAY) ORDER, 1950 

WHEREAS FULL AND EXCLUSIVE Authority 
jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to the Governance 
of the Indian State of Sirohi are exercisable by the Dominion 
Government; 

AND WHEREAS it is expedient to provide by order 
made under section 290 A of the Government of India Act, 
1935, for the administration of a part of the said State as if it 
formed part of the adjoining Governor’s Province of Bombay; 

AND WHEREAS the views of the Government of 
the said province have been ascertahied both with respect 
to the jiroposal to make such an order and with respect to 
th© provisions to be inserted therein; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by the said section 290A, Governor General is pleased 
to make the following order: — 

1. («) This Order may be cited as the States’ Mei’ger 

(Bombay) Order, 1950. 

(n) It shall come into force on the 25th' da 3 ^ of Janu- 
ary, 1950. 
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2. In tins order, “aiicrged areca” means the area 
specified in the schedule to this order. 

3. As from the commencement of this order the 
merged area which now forms part of the Indian Slate of 
4vohi shall be administered in all respects as if it formed 
part of the province of Bombay; and accordingly, any 
reference to an Acceding State in the Government of India , 
Ad. 1935, or in any Act or Ordinance made on or after 
the appointed day shall bo construed as not including a 
reference to the merged ai'ea, and any reference in such 
Ad or Ordinance as aforesaid to the province of Bombay 
shall ho constnicd as including the merged area. 

4. All laws in force in the merged area immediately 
before the api)ointed day shall, as from that day, cease to 
he in force in that area, and all laws in force in the District 
Banaskantha shall, as from that da}^ extend to, and ho 
in force in, that area: 

Provided that anjdhing done or any action taken 
under Ihe laws in force in the merged , area, before 
the a]ipointcd day, shall be deemed to have been done or 
taken under the corresjjonding laAv extended to, and be 
in force in, that area as from the ajjpojnted day. 

Expl<niahon.~~l\\ this article ‘Law’ includes any Act, 
Ordinance or Regulation and any Notification, Order, 
Sehedide, Rule, I^orm or Bye-knv issued, made or jrrescrihed 
under any Aet, Ordinance or Regulation. 

5. The provisions of articles 5 to 10 of the States’ 
klergcr (Govenror s Provinces) Order, 1949, shall ajiply. in 
relation to the merged area a.s they a])ply in relation to a 
merged Stale, hut subject to the modification that all rofor- 
cnco therein to “the absolving ]irovince” and “the appointed 
day”_ shall he doenwuh^ rospcctiyoly, to. ho references' to “the 
jH’ovince of Bombay ’ and “thc' dain of connnoncoment 
of tins order”. : 

0.^ the puTpo.so of article II of the States’ 'Merger 
(Governor s Provinces) Order, 1949, the merged area shall 
be deemed to he mchidcd in Sehedulo IT. to that order along 
wdh the group of merged Slates headed l,y Idar, and the 
soKi tirficic luivo effect *iecordiugl 3 ^. 
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THE SCHEDULE 
{See article 2) 

The area eoinj^rised m the foho^^’ing Tillages in the 
Abu Eoad and Dihvara Tahsils of the Sirohi State, namely: — 


1. Abu Road. 

3. Akra. 

5. Sandtpur. 

7. Khadat. 

0. Kui. 

11. Sangna. 

13. Maral. 

15. Dona Eakar. 

17. Mudarla. 

19. Kiyariya. 

21. Bhesa Sen. 

23. Mungthala. 

25. Adliya. 

27. Chandela. 

29. Begori. 

31 . Bahadurpura. 

33. Tal varan -ka-Naka. 
35. IMahikheda. 

37. Chotila. 

39. AEuliya Mahadeo. 
41. Chandra vat i. 

43. Up] a Ghar, 

45. ICivariya, 

47. Deri. 

49. Yaydara. 

51. Dotra. 

53. Nichala Bor. 

55. Pava. 

57. Bori Bu], 

59. Daniriya. 

01. Ronora. 

63. Surpagala. 

05. Od. 

67. Kiveiii. 

69. Derna. 

71, Vasada. 

73. Dildar (Jagir). 

75, Ama. 


2. KesarganJ. 

4. jManpur. 

6. Ganka. 

8. Uinarni. 

10. Siawa. 

12. Panduri, 

14. Medwa Mota. 

16. Danvav. 

18. Kiyara. 

20. Kliara. 

22. Amba. 

24. Migarli. 

26. Aval. 

28. Gir-war. 

30. Redwa Chhota. 

32. Chanar. 

34. Ambaveri. 

36. Patehpura. 

38. Rokhada. 

40. Foi’est Chotila. 

42. Uplibor. 

44. Upla Khejra. 

46. Tokiya. 

48. Jambudi, 

50. Taleti. 

52. Nichala Ghar. 

54. Nichala Khejra. 

56. Buja. 

58. Bosa. 

60. Men. 

62. Rada. 

64, Arathala. 

66. Karoli. 

68. Timka. 

70. Tai-toli. 

72. Morthala. 

74. Deldar ^Devasthan). 
76. Oria. 
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77. 

Go.a Gom. 

78. 

70. 

Dliundhai. 

80. 

81. 

Dihvara. 

82- 

83. 

Achalgarh. 

84. 

86 . 

Sauigam. 

86. 

87. 

Block No.l. • 

■■ ; 


(excluding ■ ' all • that* 
portion to the West of a 
line draAATi fi'om Avestem 
boundriesof Badarpura, 
Batchpura j\Ialia Khera 
to sonth-u-ost point of 
Block No. 3 and vil- 
lage Masgam) 


Javai. 

Torna. 

Salgara. 

Masgam. 

Hetamji. 


88. Portion of Block No. 2 on .south of the Ahu Boad. 

89. Utraj village Survey Nos. 771 to 785. 


a. BAJAGOPALACHARI, 
Governor Generals 


K.V.K. SUNDABAM, 
Secretary. 
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APPENDIX III 
MINISTRY OF STATES 
NOTIEICATION 

N&io Delhi, the 2Atli January, 1950. 

No. 20-P. — WHEREAS tlie Central Govemm.ent l^as. 
full and exclusive extra -provincial .jurisdiction for- and in . 
relation to the governance of those areas of the- State of 
Sirohi as has not been merged in the Province of Bombaj^ 
under the States’ Merger (Bombay) Order, 1950; 

NOW, THEREEOEE, in the exercise of the poAvers 
conferred by sub -section (2) of section 3 of the Extra -Pro- 
vincial Jurisdiction Act, 1947 (Act XLVII of 1947), and of all 
other povers enablmg it in this behalf, the Central Govern- 
ment is pleased to delegate to the Govemment of the United 
State of Rajasthan the extra-provincial jurisdiction afore- 
said including the 230ver conferred by section 4 of the said 
Act to make ordei's for the effective exercise of that juris- 
diction. 


Sd. S. NARAYANSWAMY, 
Dep^iiy Secretary. 



CHAPTER XI 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
Land Revenue 

Historical We know too little of the early 

economic history of the district to describe the land revenne 
system prevailing before the advent of Deoras. The Mauryas, 
Westein Satraps, Guptas, Hunas, Chavadas of Bhinmal, 
Gnjars, Pratihars, Chahxkyas and Parmars, who preceded the 
Deoras, might have charged land revenue according to prin- 
ciples mentioned in Dharmashastras, the rates varying from 
one-sixth to one-twelfth of the produce. 

Never in the long history of Rajixutana, did her princes 
submit themselves to a common ruler, nor did thej'- ever 
combine to adopt uniform policies to achieve a common 
goal. The Rajput States wore based on clan s.ystem and clan 
feuds constitute a large part of the medieval Rajput history. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries, finquent wars 
took place among various clans of Rajputs and different 
areas frequently changed hands among these clans. Thus 
the clans and not the kings came to jJower. As a result 
“every Rajput State was, generally speak'ng, one particular 
fls^ politically organised into one unit under the pressure of 
historical circumstances and economic conditions which 
were not romomhered clearly in later days.”i “This indenti- 
fication of the c-lrn with the State was the most characteris- 
tic feature of medieval Rajput polity. 2 '’ 

Deoras, an offshoot of Chauhans, occupied the 
Su’ohi State area in 1303 A. D. and the ruler divided the land 
amongst his kinsmen. Those close relatives and associates 
wCTf established as jagirdars who agi-ecd to jxay to the ruler 
25 to 50 per cent of their income derived from all sources. 


1* Bsfaetjee “l/tetures ox Rajput HiRtory*'' p. 110, 

2. Ibia, 
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Under IMugtals, SiroM become one of the seven SarJcars 
of the Ajmer province. It included Jalore, Bansvvara and 
Dungarpur. 

Except in Bliakar, tlie rights in land, the rides and 
customs of the erslwhUe State of Sirohi corresponded with 
those prevailing in the other States of Rajpntann. 
The British took the view (mainly on the lines of Tod’s 
chapter on ‘Sketch, of a Feudal system in Rajasthan’) that 
“the chiei of the State is the actual and absolute owner of 
the teiTitoiy conquered b.y bis ancestors. Those who accom- 
panied the latter, received estates on certain conditions of 
fealty and military services, and became the Tbakurs or 
nobles but the Rao still retained the owneiship of all 
.the land”i. This supiiosition, though unwan-anted by history 
of the.se States, affected the relationship between the Rah 
and his Jaghdars, in favour of the former. HoAvever, as 
some modern vTiters have pointed out, the ‘identification 
of the clan with tlie State was the most characteristic feature 
of medieval Rajput polity’ and ‘the State in fact, did not 
belong to the ruler.it belonged to the clan as a whole’s. Some 
of the Jagirs were established or expanded bj’’ collateral 
branches of the ruling princes. It was bis status as primns 
inter pares i-ather than the power of the ruling princes that 
origmalU induced these Jagirdars to agree 1o the payment 
of a iiart of their income to him. Other .Jagirs emerged as 
maintenance gi'ants to the relations of the prince or grants 
in lieu of service. In Bhakar area, the Girasias, the original 
inhabitants continued to possess Bhum rights. Only a 
small jiart of the area conquered by Ueoras was retained as 
Khalsa, Avhich was subject to constant fluctuations, 
being increased by lapses and confiscations and diminished 
by gi’ants to immediate members of the ruling family, to 
State servants or adherents for good service, to tompRs 
and other religious in5titutions.”3 

Tlie three main tenures were; Jagir, Bfi,sa7i and Kl/aJf^ri. 
In 1901, the Khalsa lands covered 695 sq. miles, or more than 
one-third of the entire area of the State. Of 414 towns and 


1. Erskiue, “The IVestorn Hajputaua States Residency and tlie 
Bikaner agency Gazetteer”, p. 270. 

2. -S. C. Dutt ‘Rajput Polity’ The Guardian, August 22, 1051, (quoted 
by A. G. Banerji). 

.T. Erskine, ‘Gazetteer of Sirobf, p. 270. 
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villages, 169 ivere Khnlsa, 203 Jagii' aud''52 Sasan. The 
number of villages had increased lo 515 liy ■19'42. After the 
operations ot 1942-d,o, the number was reduced 
214 were Khalsa, 18 Dovasllum, 16 il/wa/f 

nnd 22S Jagir mK\ Sasan, r. 


' ntlier States of Rajputana, the Jagirdars were 
on 1 eel to a fixed Ilasal ranging from 12 to 4 annas in 
le ^ agir villages. Their estates were hereditary and suc- 
ccssion was on the liasis of primogonitin-o. They could he 
^ 1^0 three clas.se.s: {i) the inimodiate relatives of the 
ne entitled to the prefix of Muharaj or Bajanalirhan. 

some villages for their nraintonance. Their 
„ r s coulinued till the lineal descendant existed in their 
'i • ^ Thakiirs or descendants or those who had 
conquering the country and {in) tho.so who had 
ned estates us reward for good service. / 


of hhandia, Manadar, Mandar and Ajhari 
tn ^ category, Tho_y Avere entitled 

to pi’cfix of Mnlmmj ov ‘ Efijamlntan’ and to sit 
c'dWl ‘ Darlrar.s’. Tlioy Avere also 

ihrh . ^ TaM. The 'income of 

2.500 to Rs. 3,000 per annum, 
vision r***! primogeniture, though pro- 

divisinnJ /?7 J'ounger sons. Oonsoquont suh- 

Vonr 'faSn« reduced Jagirdars to the statins of 

KalandH t cultivator.s. Tlio .Sardars of PadiA% 

1 ^^otagaon came in tiro second category 
of tlio ohi / and tlioy .sut on the right and loft 

ceiAmd <7^ ’ 7 -^Itoy, together A\-ith the Sunlar of Nibaj, ro- 
those Avliicl) was an honour ghmn to 

iiionls bolhlwM” privilege of wearing gold oma- 
Bhatann P 1 ^ womon folk. The TJiahirs of 

lliirYl V iftandAA-ara and Dohani etc. Avere in the 

hold lanfll yfnY f ^tftdled to singlo tasimi. They 

ooici lands .subject to the pleasure of ilie Maharao. 


to one haft tribute varying from three-eighth 
times in' bind sornctimos in cash and some- 

nvoonlhuf ir /] EazK'rcnnr or fee on succession 

'meoreJmg to thoir moans”, ixnd had also to serve AA-iih their 
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quotas of horsemen and foot soldiers when called upon. 
Every Jagir estate was inalienable, i. e., it could not be sold 
or transferred; a portion conld, however, bo mortgaged with 
the sanction of the Darbar, but foreclosure Arould not be 
allowed. A Hst of principalJagirdars will be found in Appen- 
dix I. 

, Sasan lands are those granted to temples and members 

of j'el’gious castes such as Bi-ahmans, Charaiis and Bi'ats- 
they are for all practical pin-poscs gi-ants in pcrpetuit\' and 
are' held rent free, but like Jagir estates, the^^ cannot bo 
alienated. 

“In the Khalsa or ci'own lands, the system is ryoheari 
and, though the Darbar is the sole 2^i’oprietor of the soil, the 
ryots or cultivators, who are not vejy numerous and are too 
valuable to be parted with, undoubtedly jiossess a sort of 
permanent occupanc5'^ right wliieh is well understood and is 
alwaj's resj 3 ected so long as they jJa^^ tlie revenue demand 
regularl5\ The State makes the best terms it can with the 
cultivator and on tho latter’s death, his land . is divided 
among his sons who did not have to joay nazarana. In the 
Bbakar, the Girasias as alreadj' observed, retain their 
hhum rights, that is, they hold free of rent or at reduced 
rates on condition of some particular service, such as watch 
and ward of then’ villages, while tho Loks of Abu have certain 
hereditary privileges and hold their lands on very easy 
terms. ”1 

Mode of Assessment and Collection 

. Ei'skine describes the sy.stem as under; 

"“The land revenue is most!}' collected hi kind, and 
the 'Darhar’s shave varies from one-fiflh to onc-tiiir/l of the 
lU'oduce accoi-ding to tJic caste of tlie cultivator; the pui-(d3* 
agricullm'a] classes 1)33^ on tho higJicr scale, while Bajiiuts. 
Bhils, Minas and Kolis (who belong to' like!’ Detacili-band'^ 
or |3rot<3ctovs of the village), as -well as Brahmans, Mahajans 
and some, others are favoured.' Tbe Dafliar’s share u.sed tq,. 
be- realised by an actual division of the xirodiiee; 

■ i. “Ga-zetteer ot the Sirohi Ntate anJ some Statistical ' Tables’’ by 
Erskine, p, 277 . 
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called hated, but, as the grain was damaged by lying for some 
time on the threshing floor and the State consequently recei- 
ved a diminished quantity, this system was^ abolished and 
replaced by one kr.oivnas Kanhui, under which the sha'’e is 
to ken by a division based on a conjectural estimate of the 
standing crops. In parts, the revenue is paid in cash atrates 
mnging from Es. 2/- to Rs. 5/- per plough, or per pair of 
bullocks Avorking in the Aveils. Since 1903-04, & third system, 
known as bighoti or a cash rate per bigha cultivated, has been 
ill force, it was at first introduced in only three sub-divisions, 
Init is being rapidly extended to other jiarts and is said to 
find favour. The rates per vary from eight annas to 

RrS. 6/-; the similar figures per acre w’ork out at Rs. 1/4/- 
and Rs. 12/8/-. Outside the Khalaa villages, collections in 
kind are still most prei’-alent.”! 

The Tahsiklars collected the Rarbar’s share with 
the help of their Kaibs, Patels^ Circle Inspectors, Patwaris 
or Talalis, Bholamanias and Bhambis. The quality of 
grain received ivas noted in a register called Mohla-Ka- 
Gherpra. There wore Stale godotvns at various convenient 
places Avherc grain was stored and later auctioned. 

The first major change in the system came in 1903-04 
witli arbitrary fixation of cash rents in khalsa areas for a 
period of 20 years. These rents Avere to be regarded as a con- 
tract lictAvecn the tenant and the State, though resignations 
wore not to be alloA\ccl. The Avells Avere auctioned and 
given to the highest bidders, irrespectiA'-e of past usage. 
A rcdcomiiig feature of the scheme A\as appomtnient of the 
Tala i is and Circle Inspectors, qualified at the ‘ TalaPisMp' 
examination of the Baroda State. They AA'ero charged nnth 
the duty of preparing records of fields and Avells, repairing 
o.visting Avells and sinking ncAV ones and teaching the villagers - 
best methods of t■llltiA^at^on. They tiled to increase the 
area under cultivation and to corelate the share of the State 
uitli the cla.ss of land. TJie Statens share Avas henoefoi’th 
ajipraiscd on the basis of standing crops and the system of 
realization of Jialhavdl Avas also imyiroved. The "presence . 
of '■T'etlat'iii' in the villages also euahlod the State to knoAV of 
the giioA^aiiees of the public and to take remedial stejis. 


J.'*^ CaBzelteer of the Sirohi State and some statistical tables” br 
Erskme, p. 277. . • • •' 
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Muafis to til© were resumed in 1907-08 and 

tlieir tenure was changed to that of ordinary rent paying 
oultivators. This institution had become obsolete as the 
services for which these Muafis were originally granted 
(e. g. caiTjung letters and messages dmhig various ceremonies 
and attendance on chiefs and the relations while on tour 
etc ) had since fallen into disuse. 

Settlement Operation (1911-15) 

Survey operations were started for the first 
time in January 1911, under the supervision of ]Mr. 
Michael Kean.i The survey covered 428 villages of 
the State: 161 in 1910-11, *220 in 1911-12 and 47 in 
1912-13. 24 villages in Bhakar area were left out due to the 
difficult nature of the terrain and the opposition of Girasias. 
The cadestral survey was carried out by the plain table and 
the mter-state boundries were marked with the hehr of the 
theodolite. Chains of CC ft. (i. e. half in length of Gunthor’s 
chain of 132 ft.) were used and sheets were plotted at the 
scale 1 inch =5 chains. Maps were also jnepared, the scale 
bemg 16 inches to a mile. 

The local Talaiis (Patwaris) prepared attestation Misals 
under the guidance of ex]3erienced Amiiis borrowed from 
other States. The area of every inlot was computed by Talaiis 
while the qualified Mwisarims traced out maps from the 
original sheets in ink to show boundries, j)lots and villages. 
The villages were grouped in ‘patAvar chcles’ under a mun- 
sarim who was lesponsible for attestation. 

Cultivation was u'idely fluctuating and as such the area 
of any holding could never be regarded as fixed. This 
made the task of assessment difficult. The difficulties were 
even greater in Jagir area where the question of settling and 
defining vague, complicated and doubtful rights of the 
Jagirdars, cropiJed up. 

Efforts were made to Avork out rent rates on the basis 
of the collection for the preceding four years. However, the 
Settlement Officer did not regard the State rijic for universal 
introduction of cash rents and the cultivators also showed 

1. An I. G. S. officer loaned from U. P. Avko worked as Settlement 
' Officer for Toiik ' & Sfiolii from 1911-15 and Avas, after some time 
appointed .as Governor of Assam. He was latter beknigktcd. 
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profeience for gi’ain rents Avlvich rose and fell good or 
bad crops. Hence cash rents were introduced only in the 
willmg rollages. 

The I'econnnenclations of the Settlement Officer were 
never fullj' implemented due to the hostile attitude of j^gir- 
dars. The only lasting result of these operations was the 
adaptation of modem methods of accounting in place 
of the haphazard entries in the Bhalainania's balii. 
The tahsils were grouped into two circles, Abu Road 
and Sirohi. The Parganas of Santpur, Rohera, Ramera, 
^landar and Abu, with a total of 257 villages, w'ere iilacod 
in the Abu Roacl circle and those, of Pindwara, Posaliya, 
Sirohi, Barlut, Kalandii and Bhakar noth 208 villages in 
Sirohi circle. A sizable strength of patwaris was built up, 
Avhich facilitated collection of revenue and proper main- 
tenauee of accounts. 


When Ml’. Kean loft the State, the records of rights of 
the tenants had been completed and soil classification of 
tahsil Abu Road had reached an advanced stage. The 
value of those j-ecords was aclmowledged hj’ Col. Maepherson 
in 1920-23. After 1917 some money continued to ho spent 
every year in the name of seUlement, but, leally spcaldng, 
it was all lovcnuc work. During 1936, tho State'earried out 
survey and settlement operations in 153 villages of tahsils 
Pindwara, Rohera and Abn Pvoad and fresh maps were . 
prepared, but the quality of the work was verj^ poor. 

During this period, the State issued Femris or 
Demand Slips and Parvavas Jor harani and hrigated lands 
according to the settlement rates. At many places, wells 
wore given on Jjara hut rales were kept so high tliat the 
tenants failed to x^ay their PiijJ/Gi? to the Government, Thus 
the fiottloment clatu. coj^ipllcd dining tlicso opevatioiis was 
used by the State primarily to their own advantage. This 
rcsultefl m creating a lasting aversion in the minds of the 
pc'Oi)le towards settlement oiicrations giving rise to many 
difficulties during the course of next settlement. 


Settlement of Khalsa Lands 

Grounds for this settlement were prepared in 194,0, n'hon 
tho unwilling Biglioii holders were invited to resign, Just 
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before the operations started, the Darbar issued an order 
assuruig the continuity of the rights and privileges of the 
tenants. A phased programme for settlement was chalked 
out and only the Kha^sa villages were taken up in the first 
instance. Initially, the operations were started in tahsils 
Pindwara, Rohera and Abu Road where the work was com- 
pleted in 1942, under the supervision of an officer loaned by 
the Mewar Government. Operations in Reodar and Sirohi 
were completed in 1942-43, in Sheoganj in Barlut in 1943-44 
and in Relwara in 1944-45. Settlement operations were 
also carried out bj?- the same staff in the area of Mt. Abu leased 
out to the British Government. After some imsuccessful 
experiments with the theodolite in Bhakar area, survey m 
all the tahsils v^as earned out with plain table. 


Records of Rights 


In respect of wells and lands irrigated by wells, those 
who sunk and constructed the well at tbeh own cost or had 
very old possession, were named as KJiated<irs, and those 
who had old possession or had rendered personal help to- 
wards the smkhig of the wells, were entered as Kabjedars. 
Lastly, those whose possession was recent and who had not 
spent amdhing towards the siiildug and construction of the 
w'ells, were shown as Shikmis. Piu’ther, a register named 
Balakleh •was also maintained in which history and rights 
in each well were also recorded. Thus, due care was taken 
to safeguard the interests of the cultivators as well as the 
State. The State constructed wells m settled areas and 
gave them out on Patfedari right to cultivato:s on payment 
of compensation at a gi-aded scale. The compensation 
charged R'om those who were entered as Kliaiedars in the 
Settlement of 1942-45 was 6 months’ revenue, while tenants 
entered as Kabjedars and ShAkinhs were charged one and two 
year’s I’ercnue respectively. Simultaneously with the com- 
pletion of settlement in KJiaJsa and Devasthan villages, 
a suitable land record staff, of Patwaris and Girdawars 
w’as aiipointed. The settloment operations settled many 
problems and the cultivators started taking interest in 
then- holdings. Digging of new' w'clls was increased and more 
land was brought under CTiltivation which iir turn, increased 
the incohie of the State considerably. 
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The land was classified as under; — 
AGRICULTURAL LARD 


Occupied Unoccupied 


In-iaated Dry Banjar Ghermumkin 

I I (Unculturahle) 

I Unculturablo 

Wells Tanks Ghenimmhin 

I Padat Biel Barsali 

I II ni IV I II in IV I n*ni i n*in 

Culturahle 
KJtelar 
I II III 

Tlie settlement period was fixed for twenty yesra and 
the revision would have been duo in the year 1962. In the 
Pevasthan villages,, which were under the direct manage- 
ment of the State, cash I'ents were introduced in Btilai areas. 
It meant that joint Khedsa and Jagir villages were also sur- 
veyed and assessed, but no announcement of rent was made 
duo to the opposition from the Jagirdars, Thereafter, at- 
tomx^ts were made to introduce settled routs in almost all the 
Jagi?- villages. Provision for remissions and suspensions was 
also made. 

Assessment Circle “ 

In Khaim vihagos tho assessment on dr^’’ land was done 
on the principle^ f'f The area was divided into 
various circles. Though circles differed from tahsil totahsU, 
the two fold division iulo Lolal and Kantla was more com- 
mon. The land under Lokal circle w-as superior in quality and 
had irrigation facilities. It was eultivatod by tho agri- 
ciiltxirist class. Tho Kuntla circle possessed inferior land 
cultivated hy non-agiiculiural classes e.g., Bhils Giiasias 
Rajputs, MusUms and Miuas. 
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Aft-QT the assessment was overj Panris were dista’ibuted 
to the cultivators under the seal of Department as title 
deed. The State-demand was calculated on the basis of land 
^ rates and cesses. Xn. the hilly tracts of Bhiis. 
Salhandi was charged. Each plough was counted as a unit, 
and rates were charged according to the local conditions. 
The Halbandi rates varied troin Its, 2/8/- to Rs. C/- per plough, 
VersaU or ParsaXi rates were separately charged. Tor rabi 
crops, extra rates wore charged according to group B. Due 
to inferior soil, rotation of cultivation was mostly resorted 
to, and tenants did not stick to one field. Hence, to attract 
the cultivators, permanent and temporary rates for each 
class of land were fixed up. The tahsikwise incidence of 
revenue for irrigated and unirrigated land (per acre) was as 
foHows: — 


(In Rs. as. p.) 


Tahsil 


Irrigated 

Laud 

Dnurigated 

Rindwara 

, , 

.. 7/4/- 

1/4/7 

Sheoganj 

• » 

. . 7/10/4 

-/15/9 

Sirohi 

• • 

7/7/. 

1/1/7 

Reodar 

• • 

. . 7j6/9 

, -mi 


Cess 

A cess called “Local Cess” was imposed at the rate of 
half anna per rupee; oO per cent of the proceeds were to he 
kept by the Darbar and the rest were to be deposited in 
Malba or village fund. This amount could be spent by 
villagers at tbeir discretion for the development of tho village. 
But in practice, this amount was nsod for the reception and 
entertamment of the Tlmhurs , Jagirdai s or the members 
of the Royal, family, whenever they visited tho villages. 
In bigger villages, the cess could he increased by one anna 
per nipee. The Lainbarctar ivas responsible for maintaining 
the accounts. 

Hath Kliarch 

Tho Hath Kharolt estate (Bhain’i talisil) consisted of IG 
villages, winch area is now included in Phidwara tahsil. 
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Except one Baiai Jagir of Charaiia, all the villages had Rgo- 
tivari tenure. Six of these villages belonged to Lokal circle 
and the rest to Kantla. The wells were leased out to niiddlo 
men oti competitive cash rates, called BigJioii”, ranging 
from Rs. 5,'- to Rs. 7/- ])er Piwat higha. Tlie cultivators 
were never a i)art 5 ’ to it. The rent chai’gcd by the Stale 
was of the total produce, while the rent charged from Bhils 
and Giiasins ranged from 1/5 to 1/0 of the total produce. 
All land under Ilalh khnrch tahsil was knomi as kJmdkost 
land. In lU villages, Jors (grass preserves) were found, 
covering a total area of 1,700 bigJias. The collection of land 
revenue was douc' by the JIaih kharch officer with the help 
of the pafcls. The klwiodars and kahjedars continued to enjoy 
the un-disturbed rights as in Khaha villages. They had 
full rights to surrender their holdings. The Commission 
paid to pateh was at the rate of 4 per cent on tlic first 1,000 
nipees, 2 per cent nil to E;S. 3,000 and rupee one for every 
additional thousand ruiiees. 

Surveys - - 

The first topogivaphical survey of tiro former Sirohi 
State was commenced hy the Government of India in the 
year 1 880-81. It was finished during the year 1934-35. The 
State did not take active interest in it. Besides, local 
sinvcy was conducted, as rofeiTcd to above, during the 
period 1911-14. The record of rights was prepared and soil 
was classified to introduce settled rates. But, duo to 
un-coopera(ive attitude of the public and Jagirdar, no fiir- 
tlu-r progress was made towards the assessment of tho land, 
nor, full records of rights of tho Icnnnl.s coidd he jrreparod'. 
'.Ihe.so oiierations were, liowevcr, instrumental in .settling 
boundry disputes and exact demarcation of Jnglr, Khaha 
and Mtinfi village.^:. AfU;r 1917 the iStatc Budget ahowed 
some amounts .spent on setllomont every’' year lliough really 
speaking, these .sums 'were spout on Bovenue work i.e., 
maintenance of the records. 153 villages in tabsils 3?ind- 
wara, Boliera and Abu Bond wore resurvoyed in 193C 
to bring the maps up-to-date. 


Billing this jioriod, the Stale i.ssucd Panris or demand 
slijis according to the Settlement rights and auotiemed wells 
at very high rates. However, a largo number of tenants 
failed to pay their Bighot} (cash rents) to the Oovernmont. 
Later on, a jirogiannno was chalked out to introduce settle- 
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ment operations first in the Klialsa and Deva^than villages 
and then in the Batai villages where tlie Stale had a direct 
share in the land revenue. 

The State had to face gi'eat difficulties in carrying out 
settlement operations. The cultivators did not show their 
fields to the field staff. On the contraiy, they were being 
]Uolcsted mischief-mongers. Military aid was called 
and the xniblic was persuaded to behave better. In the 3 'ear 
1947, efforts were made to mtroduce the Bighoti system, 
regulating the pajmiont of a fixed rate of land assessment 
X)er higha instead of Batai in certain villages. Jagirdars 
did not like the introduction of this sj^stem. Even, after 
the introduction of the agencj’^ of Talatis, the agency of 
BJiahnania was also allowed to continue. Talatis or Patwa- 
rics were imj)orted from Gujarat and were emiDlo 3 ’'ed to work 
out the sjcstem when well-irrigated land vas given out on 
lease for cash pajnnent. 

To safeguard the best interests of the agriculturists 
and xorevent alienation of their holdings to non-agiicultu- 
rists, an order was issued that no agricultural or pasto- 
ral land shall bo given oiit to BahuJcar or ain’^ non-agri- 
culturist. Agriculturists were also debarred from the right 
to alienate their holdings wliether bj^ sale, mortgage or other- 
wise to a non-agi’icultmlst, excexA with the ex^Dress pei’mis- 
sion of the revenue member. It was further ordered that 
even when the agilculturist's holdings came to be auctioned 
in execution of a court decree, bids from non-agi’iculturists 
would n,ot bo accejited excexjt in cases where the revenue 
jnember mavi for any special reason, ccnrsidered it neces- 
sary to waive this coirdition. This measure was intro- 
duced to give the agriculturists all the benefits of their rights 
and permanency in the lioldings. 

PRESENT SETTLEAtENT (Non-Rhalsa) 1954-58 
Assessment circles 

At the time of the formation of Eajasthan, there had 
been tv^o settlements in the former Sh'ohi State. In the areas 
under Jagii-clars and other landlords, settlement m the true 
sense of the term could not take place due to the hostile, 
non-co-operative and suspicious attitude of the vested m- 
terests towards these operations. In the State of Sirohi, 
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ilon-Wtalso lands constituted <a major portion of the entho 
area, and in vien* of tlio decision to abolish landlordism, a 
settlement in the tahsils comprising the district Avas under- 
taken. 

The tahsih\ise ojierations were started in the 3fear 
lOoT. In the tahsil of vSheoganj, the chcles wore termed as 
Kharal and Jllnmi Avhilo in Sirohi tahsil as Johra and Magra 
(1 & 11). Further, Abu Road tahsil was divided in plain 
and auh-monianc circles and Pindwara tahsil in Lohat and 
Kanila or KunictU chcles. In Reodar tahsil, the assessment 
circles were the same as in Pindwara tahsil. The land of 
the Lokat or LokarA circle was cultivated by the agricnl- 
tmist classes like Kumliar, Kalbi, Mali and Ghanchi. 

Types of Tenures 

Before the j-car 1940, total number of villages in the 
Stale of Sirohi was 510, of which 470 were pojjulated and the 
rest deserted or hcohoragli (where there is no light) villages. 
Of the xjopulated callages, 214 wore Klmlsa and 262 non- 
khalm villages. As the Khaha villages had alreadj’’ been 
settled during the iieriod 1942-45, it was decided to leave 
them out of the operations. I’hc main tenures of the State' 
were ; — 


(?) Partition Jagir:— WJicrc the share of Jagirdars 
and tlie Slate was fixed, and the Jagirdars Avero deemed as 
solo pj’opriot ors. 

({?■) Cash Jagir; — Under this system the State’s share 
was fixed in cash and Jagiidars AAcre to jmy it in t.AA'O instal- 
ments; and 

{Hi) Batai or Latai: — Under this tenure, the entire 
)nanagemont rested A\ith the Stale Avhich affected Baiai 
through it s oavu agenc.y. ^'lie rest of tire tenures Avore 3Inaf i, 
Avhere the State did not take any share of the produce. 
The same A\as the case Avith Jkvaslhav. Land A\-hich AA'as 
dedicated to the holy shrines. Before 1951, the tjmes 
of cultivators Avoro Putic/lar, KhaMlar, Kahjedar, Shikmi, 
and 3[nafid(tr, but the AA'hole area covered ‘under Kitfdsa 
villages measured 1,01,928 acres. FToav, there are only two 
types of t(mures namely; Khafedurs and Gair Khatedars 
nceording to Rajasthan Tenancy Act. The area covered 
by them is 5,20,2d0 acres. 
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Rental System an3 Rent Rates 

111 Batai areas there was an actual diinsion of ^iroduce 
while checra or cash rent was fixed per bigha in Kha7'if, 
and per Bhaioli in Eabi cro]is. In Krmtla circles, land reve- 
nue was a fixed gi’ain-rent on the Chain lands. The area of 
this district was (according to the non-Khalsa settlement 
report), classified as helow : — 

Jagir Kbalsa 

I ) 


Occu23ied Unoccupied Khatedar Unoccuxiied 


I I I* I ( 

Khatedar Khiidkasht j Cultiu-able Unculturable 


Culturable Unculturable 
Muafi Mush tar qa 


Khatedar Khudkasht 


Khatedar Khudkasht Unoccuiiied 


Culturable Unculturable 

As stated earlier, no land revenue was charged on the 
Devasihan and cjochai’ lands. Krom Barsa'i area 1/Sth share 
of the produce was taken in cash according to the prS"- 
vailing prices which was locally called Kxmta. In the 
same manner, l/8th share was also taken from Chain 
holdings in Babi crops. 

To make the payment convenient to the cultivators, 
the land revenue, at xirosent, is collected in two parts of 
shares 'i.e, 1/3 for Rharif crop and. 2/3 for Babi. The rents 
arcjfixed in cash for the duration of the settlement period. 

-After -settlement of the non-K/mlsa. villages of these 
four 'tahsils, the rates as given in the. following tablc^ were 
fixed for each type of land : — 
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System o£ Collection o£ Land Revenue 


111 tlio Kliulsa areas of the State, land revenue was 
collected at tahsil headquarters on the basis of bliarna or 
demand sliii issued bj^ the Pafewari while in the Jagir villages, 
rents were collected in kind b_y the Jagirdars. 
This work is now done by Lambar'dars (Patels) and 
where this office does not exist, by the Patwaris, Before 
1950, Tahsildars, Girdawar, Patwari, Seldar, Patel and 
Bhambhi constituted the ma chinary for realising the land 
revenue. The niachinaiy remains the same except that 
from 1960 onwards, the agency of Bhambhi has been dis- 
carded. 


Actual collection of land revenue is thus done by 
Patels in a large part of the district. He is accompanied bj?- 
Patwari who consults his demand register {dlial handi) and 
issues receipts. He is entitled to 5 per cent of receipts 
for performing this function. There is now a proposal 
to entrust the collection work to Panchayats. 

The Patwari maintains the rfllage records of his halha 
and these are examined by Revenue Inspectors. Each 
Lispector has chaige of a cii*cle comxirising a number of 
Paiwar Jiallcas. Above circle insxicctors, arc tlie tahsildars 
and above them, the Sub-Divisional Officers. At talrsil 
headquarters there is an Office Kanungo, who looks after 
the records. The consolidated revenue records of the district 
are maintained at headquarters by an official called the 
Sadar Kanungo. The Collector himself is, however, ulti- 
mately resi)onsiblo for their maintenance. 


Revenue Units 


The following statement shows the number of Girdmoar 
(Insx>ection) circles and Pat-war halkas in the district; — 

Tahsil Girdavjar Circles Paiicar Halkas 


Sirohi 

1 . 


9 , 

Sheoganj 

1 . 

Reodar 

1 . 


2 . 


Sirohi 

9 

Kalandri 

1.3 

Sheoganj 

17 

Reodar 

16 

[Mandar 

12 
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Tahsil 


(Jirdnionr Circle Paiivar liallcas 


Pinchvara 1. Pindwara 

2. Blia'O'a 


10 

6 


Abu Road 1. Abu Road G 

2. Eivarli 9 

This u'ill slioAv that in the district tJiere arc five tahsils, 
nine Girdawnr circles and 98 Pahcnr halhis. The na 7 nes 
of the Palicar Judkas appear in Appendix No. 2. 


Till the year 1942, the .s 3 ^stem of caslr assessment had 
not been adopted in the •whole State. Settlement o 27 erations 
■were conducted ui 1911-14 In^ Sir Michael Kean and efforts 
woi’c made to bring about the sj^stem of cash assessment or 
oiglioh, but the primitive tribes like Bhils and Girrsias 
and many Jagirdars, -were averse to it. As a result, the 
eitorls had to bo abandoned. Later, in 1923, duo to the 
enorts of a committee appointed bj-^ the Darbar under 
le presidentship of Colonel A.D. ]\Iachperson, a cash settle- 
ment was made with 83 Jagiidars in the State. Some 
Jagirdais still prcfeired to remain on .sy. stem. 


. Then, m order to cicatc a vested interest m soil among 
cu i\ a tors by fixing up a icasonablo cash rental and granting 
lem hereditary I'iglits over their holdings, a land revenue 
settlement was launched in the State on 1 st November, 1942. 
,V'‘’ started as a measure of reform with the ultimate 
object of creating a contented peasantry Ardth assured idghts. 


eginiiiug, the operations Avere looked upon AA'ith 
iiPcm>iA o\ ^ the .advantage of cash system 

/•W^ ^'•olcomcd. Lr the fiiAst instance, 

/sec ^akeu up. Reasouahle rates wore fixed 

ArcTc* /n 1 cultivators yero assured that tenants 

iTolfLls permanent tenancy riglits over their 

vnv(> Tmt fn 1 7^2^ their legal lieirs and .successors 

loA’al a77f] 77nvf from them so long as they remained 

euniLnf 07 ? .! n". Now itNvas also made in- 

cumbent on all Baun Jagirs to take to cash payment sA-.stem, 
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The net resulting effect of these settloincnfc oj:)ei’rttioiis 
has ?JGen described thus in tlic Sirolii State Adininistration 
Beport of 1945-4,6 (p. 31), “The land has been assessed in 
accordance with its soil and prodnctiWtj^ and tair rents 
in cash have been fixed. The rental heiiig reasonable, 
moderate and equiiablo, based on pre-avar tno}il_y veai-s’ 
average of lire income of the State’s share, have satisfied 
the cultivatoi's and more and more culturable failorv laud 
has been brought under cultivation.” And that “the 
settlement has brought eoutentment among tiro cultivating 
class and has settled all the agi-arian problems.” (p. 34) 


Abolition ol Jagits 

With the implementation of the Hajasthan Land Hc- 
forms and Resumption of Jagirs Act, 1952, all interme- 
diaries have been removed and direct relationship has been 
established botveen the State and the actual tiller of the 
soil. At the time of the passing of the Act, there mere in 
the district only 132 Kfiaha villages out of a total of 
372 villages exclucliirg the area under Abu Taluqa which 
formed part of Bombay State till 1956. 

The dotail.s rrere a.s follows : — 


TafasUs 


Type of villages Slieo- 
ganj 

Sirohi 

Abu 

Rond 

Pind- 

wara 

Reodar 

halm 26 

'Non-Khatsa 43 

18 

66 

73 

13 

68 

31 

20 

100 

The following stateineiit shows the number of Jagirs 
resumed under the Act and the compensation paid there 
under : — 

Total 

Compensation paid in 

Rs. 

of resu- Interim 
med compensa- 
jagii’s tion 

Bond 

Cash 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

G 


1954-55 2 5,476.00 . . . . 5,476,00 

1966-56 .. 3,497.00 .. .. 3,497.00 
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1 

2 

.3 4 5 6 

195G-57 

1 957- 58 

1958- 59 
1950-00 
1900-61 

120 

8,364 

0 

39.781.00 .. .. 39,781.00 

49.702.00 . . . - 49,702.0,0 

l,14.509.-44 .. .. 1,14..509.44 

1,28.307.44 - . . . 1,28,307.44 

98,500.69 4,441.07 56,626.26 1,83,508.02 

Total . 

. 8.492 4,39,863. 57 28.441.07 56,626.26 5,24,930.90 

Agricultural wages 


Before the abolition of begar in 1940-41, landlords 
frequently nsocl unpaid labotir for niiscollaneons jobs in 
their homes and fields. Such labourers ircro usually 
tenants of the landlords and the extent of payment made 
to them deiJonded on the sAveet will of tlxe Jagiidars. Else- 
where, dining the busy harvesting seasons, a large number 
of labourers were employed by the cultivators. Wages 
were rarely paid in cash. The labourer was supidicd with 
grains to food himself and his family. Sometimes he was 
also given old clothes and a rough sheltm’. Extra rations 
u'cro supplied at the lime of the harvest if more than one 
member of the famil}’’ was omxiloyod. In the slack seasons, 
the laboiners drifted to some other omplojunents. The 
cash rates in the first decade of the century, were about 
to 4 annas a. day as compared to the present rate of rupee 
one to Rs. J/8/- x’er day. 

Ko siiecifie study has been made about the agricultural 
labour in the district. Tho agricultural labour class con- 
•sists mainly of x’ei'.sons fi’om lower castes and triljos and 
peasants wbo have veuy little land or other meagre sources 
of income irhicli fail to xu'ovido full sustenance. Tho 
largest source of livelihood of labour force in rural ai'oas is 
cmx'loyinent in agi'icullurc. But ungc omxdoymont in agri- 
culture is, b}- its very nature, seasonal and iiilermittont. 
According to the Boport on the Second Enejuiry, Agrionl- 
inra) labour in India (10i56-57), in the Rajasthan State, 
the adult male agricultural labour was omx>lofod on 
wages for 215 da.y.s in tho year, 180 days in agricultural 
operations and only 35 days in non-agricultural occupations. 
Tlic s^unc figures for women labourers were 129, 
11/ and 12 days rosx^ectivclj^. Women labouror.s oeouxiy 
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all important place in tlio rural working class family as they 
seek emxilojTnent due to sheer economic necessity. 

The above cited report shows a decline in the yearly 
income of the agricultural labour households in the State a's 
comiiared to previous 4 years e. g., 1950-51. In 1956-57, 
the percentage of the agricultural labour households in 
debt, for the State, was 62. 

OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Past Sources 

We learn from Tod’s account that “The fiscal revenues 
of Sirohi may, with the continuance of tranquillity, reach 
three or even four laldis of rupees annually, and the fiefs of 
the vassals half as much more. In 1854 the financial j^osi- 
tion of the State was very difficult. Tliis being the reason, 
the Government of India exercised a general superintendence 
over the affaii's of the State for eleven j^ears. On tire 1st 
Sexrtember, 1865 afters all debts had been liejuidated, the 
administration was handed over to the late Rao with a 
balance of Rs. 42,365/- in the treasury. The Khalsa income 
in 1866-67 was reported to be about Rs. 1.4 lakhs towards 
which land rcAmnue contributed Rs, 69,700/-, transit duties 
Rs, 29,300/-, and a sxjecial tax on account of the marriage 
of the Chief’s sister to the Maharaja of Jodhpur, Rs. 23,600/-. 
The exxjenditm’e exceeded the income l)y Rs. 15,000/- 
the mam items being troo^Ds and contingent exjienses, 
Rs. 30,000/-, stables, camels, elephants and bullocks and 
marriage exj)enses Rs. 18,400/-, Rs. 26,000/- resxDectivelj’’ 
and tribute to Government of India Rs. 7,500/-.” 

The admmistrative reforms initiated during the reign 
of Maharao Umaid Singh (1863-75 A. D.) resulted in the 
increased financial liability of the State and by the end of 
1875, the State was indebted to the tune of nearly a lakh of 
xux5ees. As mentioned in the cliaxxter on general administra- 
tion, the revenue S 3 ^stem was reorganised dining the reign 
of Maharao Kesari Singh (1875-1925 A. D.). The dues 
were x>aid ux) in 1879-80 A. D., and thereafter, the revenue' 
rose steadiK’ till it reached Rs. 2.10 laldis in 1884-85, three 
lakhs .in 1893-94, Rs. 3.82 lakhs in 1895-96 and finalW, 
4.21 lakhs in 1896-97. However, in consequence of the 
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famine in 1899-1900 and the several indifferent seasons, 
tile population declined and the revenue also fell. For 
3 'ears the nomial j'early income amounted to onl.y Es. 
lakhs. By 1904, w]ien\he Bhilai currency ^vas given up 
for British cuiTency, the State liad again been indebted to 
the tune of five lakhs of rupees. The .situation did not 
improve during the reigm of hi.s successor Maharao Sarupram 
Singh and the Administration Report for 1938 shows that 
the total income of the State was Bs. 10,60,824 and expondi- 
turo Rs. 11 .17,081, d'he State was indebted to the tune of 
Rs. 4.54,951 and a further loan of Rs. two lakhs was taken 
from Junagadh. Some efforts were made to increase the 
revenue bj- enhancing the rates of old taxes, e. g., house -tax, 
Sagjxin (a tax levied on money-lenders), Godbcih (death 
duly) and Kapoorhah (a dutj' on sueccssions and adop- 
tion). Some new taxes were also introduced. 

The main sources of revenue during the said period 
were: Customs duties more than a lakh, land rcAnnuc includ- 
ing proceeds of house taxes {ghar-ginuH) and grazing fee.s 
Rs. 80,000, fines and succession taxes etc. Rs. 28,000 to 
30,000; excise Rs. 20,000, miscellaneous contracts connected 
with bones, hides etc. Rs. 18,000; payment!? made by govern- 
ment under the salt agreement of 1879, Rs. 10, 800; forests 
Pvs. 8,000 to 10,000 (net) ; and court fees and stam])s etc. 
Rs. 7,000. The main itcmis of expenditure wore army 
and police Rs. 56,000; household eximnditure of His Highness 
and family Rs. 35,000; customs de])artment Rs. 26,000; 
judicial and rcvcTmc .staff R.s. 23,000; stahle.s including 
camels, etc. Rs. 20,000; public works department Rs. 7,000 
and tribxite to government Rs. 0,900 in round numbens. The 
State during 1944-45 earned through land revoxme an amount 
of Rs. 5.54,050 (including old arrear.s), from excise, 
Rs. 4,59.041 forc.sts and jofh Rs. 2,50,878, customs 
Rs. 4.04,228, stamps R.s. 30,298, fines and forfeitures Rs. 
10,572, salt com]iqn.salion Rs. 4,500 wbilo. total inconio 
from all .^oiuees amounted to R.s. 21,90,490. As, regards' 
ox])entliture figurcis ol the State for tlu' same year, an amount 
*^1 1. >41 ,780 ^ya.s spent on His Higbimss and members 

ot the j'liliug taiiiily,, Ixs. .1,33,930 on administration, • Rs. 
1,. 39, 007 on anhy and ]ioIieo, Rs. 3,l5,145,.on ]jubhe.work.s, 
Rs, 47,()81 on modicid department and Rs, 48.395 on educa- 
tion., Certain villages were set apart for the. Idaharatfs 
personal exjumdifure and llte 'rovemies doiived from there, 
were ixaid into his iwivato treasury. 
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Present Sources 

Besides land revenue, the following are the main 
sources of revenue in the district. 

Excise and Taxation 

Excise duties on liquor, opium and hemp were levied 
during the State time also and in 1906-1907 a total income of 
Ils. 22,602-14-3 was shovm imder this head. There were 
at that time, 67 shops of country liquor and 200 shops of 
opium and four shops of Ganja. 

Prior to 1960 this department was under the Superin- 
tendent of Customs and Excise. The jui’isdiction of the 
department was limited to Sirohi district only, but m 1956, 
the districts of Sirohi and Jalore were placed under the 
control of an Assistant Conunissioner of Excise and Taxation 
with headquarters at Sholii. The Assistant Commissioner 
is responsible for assessment and realization of sales tax, 
agricultural income tax, entertainment tax and tax on 
retail sales of motor spirit. 

Excise duty and sales taxes bring considerable revenue. 
The Assistant Commissioner has the following staff to 
assist him : — 

Tw'o Asstt. Sales-tax officers. 

Eleven Inspectors. 

Three U. D. Cs. 

Sixteen L. D. Cs. 

Five IloJiarir's. 

Thirtj^-three class IV servants (12 camel sawars and 

21 others). 

The district is under the administrative control of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Excise and Taxation (adminis- 
tration) while the appellate authoritj’’ is the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Excise and Taxation (Appeals), both headquar- 
tered at Jodhpur. 

Before A]n'il, 1960 agricultural income tax was imposed 
over an income of Bs. 6,000. Super- tax was paya- 
ble on income in excess of Bs. 30,000. In addition to 
this, if was laid dovn that no agi'icultin’al income tax was 
payable by persons owning not more than 60 acres of 
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irrigated land or 180 acres of niiUTigated land. Bjtt no^, 
since 1st April, 1960 tliis tax lias been abobsbed. The 
recovery of this tax can be made as an-ears of land revenue. 

The following statement shows the revenue obtained 
through the Department of Excise and Taxation in 195o-56 
and 1960-Gl: — 


Item 


1955-56 

1960-61 

Excise 

• « 

6,37,8d8 

7,82,297 

Sales Tax 

• • 

4,00,366 

8,15,781 

Other taxes and duties 

• • 

4,405 

386 

Entertainment tax 

• * 

— 

48,073 

R. P. G. T. 

* • 

— 

30,767 

Agricnltural income-tax 

• « 

— 

4,709 


Registralion Department 


Begistration of documents was done by the court of 
the District and Session Judge durmg the State times. Later 
on, the Collectors were entrusted rvith the duties of District 
Registrars, but now this function has passed on to the Sub- 
Divisional Officers stationed at Mount Abu and Shohi. The 
Collectors are, however, emxjowered to hear appeals against 
the orders of the Sub -Registrars witlu'n thoh jurisdiction. 
The Tahsildars function as ex-offici o Sub-RcgistTars in their 
respective tahsils. 

The followhig statement shows the number of docu- 
ments registered, their total value and foes collected in the 
district in 194:1.42 and 19G0-G1 


Year 


Documents Value in Rs. Regisiraiion 
registered fees (Rs.) 

(Number) 


1941-42 

1960-61 


.'178 

1014 


4, SC, 01 2 
15,04, .355 


1,140 

17,094 
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The follo'wing statement sli ows the number of documents 
registered and fees collected in the various registering 
offices in the district in 1960-61 : — 


Office ^ 

No. of docu- 
ments regis- 
tered. 

Total Regis- 
tration 
Rees (Rs.) 

District Registrar, Sirohi 

115 

2,028.71 

Sub -Registrar, Sirohi 

267 

3,922.00 

Sub -Registrar, Pindwara 

173 

2,617.62 

Sub-Registrar Sheoganj 

215 

3,705.00 

Sub-Registrar, Abu Road 

176 

2,646.00 

Sub-Regist]'ar, Reodar 

68 

2,175.00 

Total . . 

1,014 

17,094.33 

Stamps 


\ / V- . 


During the State times, the revenue from stamps 
varied from Rs. 7,000/- to Rs. 8,000/-. The major part was 
received in cash as court fees and the rest by sale of Stamp 
paper for j)etitions (introduced in 1869 and worth -/4;/-) and 
Stamp j)aper for deeds (varying in value from Re. 1/- to Rs. 
10/- and first mtroduced m October, 1896). This depart- 
ment was uiider the control of the district officers of the 
State. In the year 1896, the Sirohi Stamps Act modelled 
on the lines of Indian Stamirs Act, was adopted. 


Under the present Stamps Act, the District Treasury 
Officers fuiiction as custodian of stamps for the purpose 
of storage, sale and distribution to the sub-treasuries and 
stamp-vendors. The supply of stamjjs (judicial and non- 
judicial) is arranged through the Nasik Press bj^ the Superin- 
tendent of Stamps for distribution to the divisional 
ti'easuries and thereafter, to the district treasuries. 


At the district treasuries as weU as the sub-treasuries, 
there are stamp-vendors appointed by the Collector. 
There are two at Sirohi, one at Abu Road and one stamp- 
vendor at Sheoganj. There are none in Pihdwara and 
Reodar tahsils. 


i 
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Oil salo of Judicial stamps, tlio stamp -veiidoTS got a 
coimnissiou of Rs. l.oC per cent. Ror non-judicial stamps, 
the commission is as follo’vi^s; — 

Disti'iot lieadquartoi'S .. . Rs. 3/2/- pov cent 

Sub-Divisional headcpiarters. , . Rs. 4/11/- " -percent 
Talisil headquarters and other 

places. . . . . Rs- 6/4/- per cent 

Tlie figiu'cs of the sale of these stamps hi the district 
in 1960-61 are as follows: — 


A. ISTon- Judicial stamps .. Rs. 50,244.00 

B. Judicial Stamps 

(?) Court fees .. .. Rs. 61,314-70 

(??■) Copying foes ., Rs, 5,897.00 

Transport Department 

.At tlie district level there is a Motor Vehicle Transport 
Sub- Inspector assisted by a transport clerk. Tho main 
duties of (ho Sub-Inspcclor are the registration of motor 
vehicles and the timely realization of taxes. Ho also tours 
fiequently to check whether the transport rules and mgu- 
lations are being observed by motor operators. The Collector 
is the registration authority for the district. 

The income derived from this source during tlie last 
5 years is as follows: — 


1950-57 .. 

1957- 58 . . 

1958- 59 .. 
l-9y9-60 .. 

1900-01 .. 


(Rs.) 

90,288,44 

88,024.04 

1.11.361 .75 

1.20.957.76 
1,50,027.19 
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Land Revenue 

Tlie table given below indicates the total land revenue 
collection (excluding State Cesses) of the district durino- 
the years 1956 to 1961: — 


Year 

Total Land revenue exeludin 
State Cesses 
(in Ru 2 )ees) 

1956-57 

5,31,495 

1957-58 

7.06,715 

1958-59 

9,13.808 

1959-60 

8,88.911 

1960-61 

8,40,074 


Income-Tax 

The Income-tax Officer, Jodhpur is responsible for the 
Income-tax collection in the district. Collection figures for 
the last three, years are given in the table bolou’’: — 


(rupees) 



Tax oollections 


Financial 3 ^oar 

Salaried 

emploj'ees 

Non-Salaried 

assessees 

Total 

1958-59 

38,191 

3,19,0.59 

3,57,250 

1959-60 

34,315 

3,79,758 

4,14,073 

1960-61 

52,391 

3,42,205 

3,94,590 


Central Excise duties 


^ Excise duties are levied on tobacco, rcgotable noii- 
cssential oils and packaged tea. Figures of the total receipts 
from the Union Excise Duties in the whole of the Sirohi 
district, are as follows: — 

Year Collection 

(In rupees) 


1,61,338.72 

1,80,101.12 

4,11,348.40 

2,70,829,24 

3,66,013.66 


1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 
1900-61 




i 
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Inspection Circle 
1 

Sii’olii 


Kaknclri 


Sbooganj 


Paiivar IlalJcas 


2 

1. 

Sirolxi 

2. 

SiroM city 

3. 

Barlut 

4. 

Manch\'a 

5. 

Jawal 

C. 

Kishangauj 

7. 

Dlxauta. 

S. 

Kbambal 

0. 

Pacliv 

1. 

Kalandri 

2. 

Bhxiigaon 

3. 

Manchvnria 

4. 

Nawara 

5. 

]\Iolial)at Nagar 

6. 

Enngani 

7. 

Madia 

8. 

Sildar 

9, 

Anilari 

10 . 

Sonpxir 

11. 

Joia 

12. 

vSartara 

13. 

Mormaiidwara 

1. 

Slxooganj 

2. 

Mandar 

3. 

Jliadoli 

4. 

Las 

5. 

Narad ara 

6. 

Oda 

7. 

Paldi 

8. 

Wagasbi 

9. 

Wagasin 

10. 

Aiwara 

11. 

Chxdi 

12. 

Badgram 
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lleodiir 


Muiulai’ 


Abu Road 


2 

13. 

Pa.sali3'a 

14. 

Jot])ura 

15. 

Wan 

IG. 

Alia 

17. 

Re vara 

1. 

Reodar 

2, 

Uchvalij-a 

3. 

Paniera 

4. 

Dhan 

5. 

Rositara 

6. 

Gulabganj 

7. 

Anadra 

8. 

Dabani 

9. 

Hatlial 

10. 

Dak 

11. 

Lniiol 

12. 

Dhawali 

13. 

jMarol 

14. 

Datani 

15. 

Jeeramal 

16. 

Dantari 

1. 

i\Iaiidar 

2. 

Magvhvdva 

3. 

Bannan 

4. 

Basan 

5. 

Bhiingarh 

6. 

Bharana 

7. 

Padar 

8. 

jSTebaj 

9. 

Baipur 

10. 

Pitlxapura 

11. 

Sorda 

12. 

Jolwara 

1. 

Abu Road 

2, 

Sanliuir 

3. 

Soldar 

4. 

Manjnir 

5. 

IMaAX'al 

G. 

Sui'xxagla 
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Ivivaili 1- KivaiU 

2. Chanar 

3. Nichalagarh 

4. Pawa 

5. Dilwara 

6. Gii'War 

7. Cliandela 

8. Mungwala 

9. Shergaon 

Piiuhvara 1- Pindwara 

2. JhaToli 

3. Samvara 

4. Vinvara 

6. ICoji-a 

6. Nadia 

7. Moras 

8. Bai'li 

9. Basaiitgarli 

10. Posua 

Bha^ni 1. Bliam’i 

2. Rohera 

3. Vasa 

4. Mandwara 
6. Bliula 

6. Bliimana 
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APPENDIX III 

Pent rates fixed in the KhaUa villages of Sirohi St.ilo. 

1. Talisil Sirohi (Pent rates per high/t of land in 
rupees, annas and pies). 


Soil Class 

Jolu’a 

Cirelo 
Magra I 

Magra II 

Chahi 

3/8/- 

3/-/- 

2/10/- 

Barsali I 

-101- 

-/8/- 

-/G/- 

2, Talisil Raodar 

Soil Glass 


Circle I 

C;ir(Io IT 

Chalii I 


3/8/- 

2/10/- 

Barsali I 


-/6/- 

-/4/- 

3. Talisil Sheogonj 

Chain I ‘A’ 


4./-/- 


Chahi I 


3/-/- 

2/10/- 

Chahi II 


2/10/- 

2/4/- 

Chahi III 


2/-/- 

1/12/- 

Barsali Chahi I [ 

Barsali Chahi II 


-/8/- 

-/6/. 

Barsali I I 

Bai’sali II j 


-N- 

-/4/- 

Barsali Usar 


-/!/- 

./!/- 

Parat'A’ 


-N- 

-/4/- 

Parat 


-/2/- 

-/2/- 

4. Talisil Pivdwara 

Chahi I 


*/-/- 

3/8/- 

Khetar I 


-1121- 

-1121- 
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INCIDENCE OF CRIME 

Tlio follcnving stateincnl sliows the incidence ot some 
of tlie moi'o iin])orlani types of oilnies in tlie disti’ict reported 
ciuring llie recent years: 


Cri me 

lO.'iO 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1990 

Dacoitv 

3 


2 

2 

4 

Kobberx* . . 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Murder 

5 

11 

10 

15 

8 

Ei«t 

5 

19 

12 

16 

10 

Burglary 

9] 

57 

G3 

73 

63 

Cattle ti lefts 

71 

28 

34 

36 

24 

Other tliefts 
l\riRCoilancoii.s 1. P. (’. 

45 

35 

4.0 

■ 44 

28 

crimes 

138 

99 

101 

155 

14.0 

T^O'cai. . . 

361 

254 

268 

347 

282 


Tlie.se figiii'os reveal that the most common crimes 
are burglary and theft. This may bo attributed partly to 
liu' fact tluit the ex-criminal tribes in certain ])art,s of tlio 
dhtricl. have not completely given nji Ihoii' larvlcss Ways, 
tlKMigh the table shows a .significant decline in the number 
oi sncli ( vinuf.s. 

(•encirally S])ea]d]ig, lh(‘ ]>eop1o are law abiding and 
Iheic' are X'ci'y fenv crime's ol violonc'o. AVheii the figures 
o/ the rc'ccml years are camparod with those of the early 
Acais ol the incx^-ont ocutm'v, the decline in cj'iine is civou 
more pronounced. During the period J81)9-I{)n2, a famine 
tlio nii<l <'C)ixs(*<juoully. in arlclitioii to 1 

.inli-social (’[('ineiils. a lio.sl of other.s also iudiih'cd in a 
vaiicty rif c-rinics, Iji cjrdcn- to get a correel ]«'clnre of Iho 
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crime position in t]i,e territory, tlio figures relating to the 
period 1899-1002 may be left out. The figures for the 
years 1900 to 1910 are, therefore, being considered in this 
com]mrative study. During the first ten years of the present 
contuiy, there were on an average 13 cases of dacoity; 16.7 
ot highway robljery; 97.3 of house breaking; 87.8 of cattle 
lifting and 97.8 cases of theft every year. These figures 
do not include the crimes which wei’e committed in the 
territory of the Stale which was in the possession of the 
British Government. 

It will be }n’e.sently .seen from the following table that the 
number of offences decreased in the 3 'ears that followed. 


to 



Dacoity 

? -c ^ 

.S J g 5 a 
i g s 

Theft 

Others 

Total 

) 

Property 

Stolen Becovered. 

1900 

39 

33 148 118 

162 614 

1,114 

57,606 

8.014 

1910-11 

1 

26 108 76 

94 619 

924 

35,028 

8.023 

1920-21 

7 

27 96 91 

114 578 

913 

54,404 

11,493 

1930-31 

Xot 

, available 





1940-41 

1 

10 18 22 

41 344 

436 

25,458 

13,020 


The annual average for the 3 ’ears 1957-00 for dacoity 
was two; robbci}' 5,5; burglary 04; cattle theft 30.5 and 
for theft 36.7. 


The value of in‘oi>erty stolon in 1950 was 
Bs. 56,936/- of which inoiiertA' worth Bs. 19,464/- was re- 
covered. In 1960 the figures for the property stolon and 
recovered were Bs. 89,516/- and Bs. 39,643/- respcctivelj'. , 

POLICE 

Historical Background 

In forinei- times the Police Dopartmont was under the 
control of the Judicial Officer of the Stale and the talxsildars 
wore police officers for their re.spective areas. At the head 
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of the police force was a Faujdar. The jagirdar 
were responsible for maintainmg peace and to bring 
culprits to book, if crimes were committed in their areas. 

Reciuitment of constables was largely from among 
Eajpnts. Tlie 3 ^ were armed with swords. Policemen were 
also maintained bj'^ the Jagirdars, who gave them land in 
lieu of serwees rendered. 

In 1890-91, the State was divided into 14 Parganas or 
districts, each under a tahsildar, who was silso a police officer. 
Under him, for polieo purposes, was a naih-Faujdar and as 
many Thavedars as there were thanas and c/iaraZ:/® in his area. 
Every thana (Police station) covered 10 to 20 villages, the 
number varying according to the area arrd x^opulatiorr of the 
circle. There were two Kotwals, one jrosted at Sirohi and 
the other at Abn Poad. There were in all 49 ilianas and 
1 1 Ghawhis in the State and a total of lOG mounted and 619 
foot coirslablos. The Faujdar was helped by an Assistant 
Fanijdar. About a fiftli of the total revenue of the State was 
spent on maintaiiring the police force. 

About the j’oar 1906, the force was reorganized and the' 
tahsildar ceased to bo a police officer. Under the Superin- 
tendent oi Police, woi'c five naih-Faujdars, three Jamadars, 
80 'Ilianedars and GO mounted constables. The State ' was 
divided into nine circles, each of which was under a naib- 
J'aiijdar ornJaviador (except the Anadra Circle, which was 
under the Thakur of Uibaj), who was directly subordinate to 
the Sux)oiintondent ot Police and also submitted weekly 
diaries to the Judicial Officer. There were 80 police stations 
and 41 out-posts. The force consisted of 675 men of all 
ranks, fhc.v were uiosth' Rajputs and Minas and wore 
armed witli swords and 'coiintr^miado mu.skets. 

In 1910, the police hierarchy -was as follows. At the 
apex wa.s the Superintendent. Under him was om; Inspector, 
emo J'ovjM-.dii, five naib-Fanidars, one naib-Favj-bah^lii, 81 
I avals Ooountod 7)olico) including Jamadars and Tliantdarti 
and tool 7K)lico including and Thnwdars. Later 

a JJcjiuli Suiiorintendont- was aiiiiointed, as well as Circle 
, 1 inspectors. 


'Dio Set -u]! ii> 1 dgo Avas as foIloAA's: — One Superint ondont, 
one Loj^mty Superintendent, two Circle Tn.spoctors, one 
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Prosecuting Inspector, 15 Sub-Inspectors, 41 head cons- 
tables, 17 camel and horse saiuars and 309 constables and 
cbowkidars. Later, a post of Inspector-General was created 
to head the police force; simultaneously, that of Deputy 
Superintendent was abolished. The permanent sanctioned 
strength in 1940-41 consisted of an InsiDector-General of 
Police, a Superintendent, two Inspectors, a Public Prose- 
cutor, 14 Sub-Inspectors, 40 head constables and 317 con- 
stables. There were, besides, temporary posts of one Sub- 
Inspector, five head constables and 45 chowlddars specially 
recruited for checldng'' the activities of the criminal tribes 
of Juda Patta and of the villages bordering the State. There 
were 1 1 xiolice stations, three outi^osts and 52 road patrolhng 
clioivicies in 1942-43. With mmor changes, this j)attern 
continued till the merger. 

Training. — ^After recruitment, constables were given 
training in the Police Lines at Shohi by the Lines Officer 
and Drill Instructors, The majoritj^ of the constables being 
illiterate, a night school was opened in the Lines. ISTo regular 
arrangement existed for the training of the higher categories 
of police 23ersomiel but at times selected officers were sent 
to the Police Training College at Sagaur or for a weapon 
training course at Nimach. 

v. 

Military Police. — The State maintained a militaiy 
police force. The Inspector-General of Police was ex- 
officio commandant and he was assisted by a Subedar and 
two Jamadars. The strength of this force in 1940-41 was 125 
all ranks. It was composed of three platoons of Kayam- 
Iclianis, Minas and Rajputs, armed with rifles. In 
practice, this force was used mainly for anti-dacoity oijera- 
tions in time of emergency. 

Other armed forces. — ^There wure no regular State or 
Imperial service troops, except a body of regular infantry 
(about 120 men) at headquarters, %vhose main duties wore 
to guard the Jail, treasury and palaces, and appear on 
ceremonial occasions, though at times it was also used to 
curb crime and overawe jagirdars and others when they 
assumed a turbulent attitude. This unit had eight guns 
and was laioym as the Kesar Paltan. 

Special Police. — ^The State also maintauied a imit of 
sjieeial jDolico, which had one Maveldar and 39 Sejioj'^s 
in 1940-41. 
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Alter Merger 

Bcfoi’c tlic merger, all tlxc above forces were under the 
li\s])eclor-Cloncral of Police. Just after the merger in January 
1950. the Superintendent of Police of the new district took 
charge from the l.G.P. The S.P. also remained Commandant 
of the State Military Police and the Resar Infantry. 

In the new set-up the j)olieo was divided into two 
categories, viz., C'ivil Police and Armed Police, The Civil 
Police was headed by a SuperintcJidcnt, under, him aa ci o a 
Dcjnity Su])erintendent, a Circle Inspector, 12 Sub-Inspectors 
and 52 Head (,'onstables. There was a total of 309 cons- 
tables. The prosecuting staff was comprised of a Prosecuting 
Inspector, tAvo Head Constables and three constables. 
I’he Armed Police force Avas formecl from among lAcrsonucl 
of the former Sirohi Military Police and Kesar Infontry. 
The military police at the time, had one Suhedar, a Jamadar, 
11 Hfiveldm-s, IG Kaik-s, 24 Lanee-Anffo' and IGS soldiers, 
numbering 221 in all. Thirteen parties from this force 
(()5 soldiers in all) wore noAv posted at Auirious part.s of the 
district and seven guard units (28 soldiers) were retained 
at the district lieadquartors. The Kesar Infantry had a 
strength of 97, all ranks. By an Act passed in 1950, those 
armed forces were merged with the 5th Battalion of the 
R.A.C. in 1952, In 1950, there A\'ere eight j)olico stations 
and 14 outposts located at the follOAA'ing places in the district : 



Police Sltliio7lS 


Out pods 

1. 

City Kotwali, Sirohi 

1. 

RuliAm VaA'^ 

2. 

PiiidAvara 

2. 

Sirohi Road 



. o. 

Parlai 



4. 

i\roras 

3. 

llohci’a 

5. 

SarupgaTij 



0. 

Bhula 



7. 

Bharja 

4. 

Pamcra 

8. 

Gopala Beda 

9. 

Bantrai 

5. 

Kalandri 

10 . 

iSildar 

G. 

Barloot 

11. 

Lash 

7. 

Erini)ura 

12. 

Bheogunj 

Posalia 



13. 


Mandar 

14. 

^RoAA'ara 

8. 
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When the Abu areca was restored in 1 950, one jnora 
circle (Abu Road) was set up and a now post of Deputy 
Superintendent of Police was created. As a result, two 
police stations (Abu Road and Mount Abu), alongwith 
five out-posts came into existence. 


Present position 


The police force in the district 

is still divided into 

Ibe two categories of Civil Police' and 
total strength is as follows : — 

Armed Police. Tlio 

Superintendent 

1 

De^rntj^ SuiJorintendents 

2 

Ins2Jcetors 

0 

Sub-Inspectors 

17 

Head Constables 

93 

Constables 

436 

The strength of each of the two categories is as follow.s 

Armed.' Pdicc 

Reserve Insj)octor 

I 

Reseiwe Sub-Inspector 

1 

Head Constables 

37 

Constables 

146 

Civil Police. 

Circle Inspector 


Prosecuting Lrspector 

1 

Sub-Tnspcctors 

16 

Hoad Constables 

56 

Constables 

290 

For purposes of police administration, tbo district 


is divided into two circles — Sivohi and Abu, each under a 
Deputy Siiporintendent. The headquarters of tlu^ Sirohi 
circle, are at Sirohi and that of the Abu circde at Alouut Abu. 
The Sirolii circle lias four police stations and tlie Aim circle 
six. Theie are 23 ouljiosts under tliese ten police siai'K>ns. 
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Tho sol -up is as follows : — 

Sirolii Circle 



Police Slnlion 


Old-posh 

1 . 

Erin]mra 

1. 

Shooganj 


2. 

RovMi’a 



3. 

Po.salia 

o 

Barloot- 

4. 

Manadar 

•y 

Kalandi’i 

f). 

Sikln-r 

4. 

Sirohi City 

G. 

Rova Vav 


Ahn Circle 


1. 

Abu Road 

1 . 

Abu Road Town 


2, 

Bhahar 



i. 

Talcti 



4. 

Vajana 



o. 

Gopala Boda 

2. 

l\rouni Alni 

G. 

Del‘\\"aTa 



7. 

Arna. 



8. 

Oldiipa Beri 
NiuiTaloti 



n. 

3. 

Koliora 

10. 

Bharja 



11 . 

Sarupganj 



12. 

Blnda 

4. 

Pi nd war a 

13. 

Sirohi Road 



.14. 

Bias 



1"). 

Alnras 

o. 

i\Iandar 



r.. 

Paniera 

10. 

Bantrai 



17. 

Anadra. 


At oucl) out llicn'O is one licad constablo and ihroo 
coiisjabJes. 

Police J/ivr.v — Hcscrvo TusptHjlor is iucliargc of 
(]',<• Jyiuos, wliioli nio looalorl at- Sirohi. All pnlico stoi-os, 
including amis and aimniiuition arc controlled by liini. 
A juc.ss is also run in tho Lines and a mess nlloManee of 
Ls. ■)/- ]ier iiKmlli is given to every const alilo. ]\linr)r repairs 
to Mca])ons are carried out in the armoury. New renniits 
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receive iiiitial training liorc, whicli includes simple drill and 
oiiltivalion of regular habits. For further training tlioy 
are sent to Jodhpur and Udaipur. Sub-Tnspectoi-s are sent 
to Training School at Kishangarh for a refresher course. 

Traffic Police- — ^Thcj’o are only six traffic constables 
posted at Sirohi town. 

S 2 )CGiaI Branch . — This section is controlled hy the 
C.I.D. headcpiartcrs at Jaipur. The staff consists of a 
Sub-In.spcctor, a Head Constable and a constable. 

Wireless . — Fornieity there were two ])olice wireless 
stations but now tlicro is onlj^ one. The >S.P. of the district 
exercises administrative control, whereas the S.P. Radio, 
whose headquai'tcrs arc at Jaipur, ha,s maintenance and 
super\’isoi’ 3 ' control of the unit. 

Anti-Corruption Squad 

The Anti-Coiruption Department has a section stcationed 
at Jodlipur consisting of a Depiitj- Superintend'‘nt (,)f Police, 
a Public Prosecutor, a Sub-Inspcctor, two Head Constables, 
and six constables. His area of jurisdiction extends over 
Jodhpjir, Pali and Siiohi districts. 

S. P. Office 

The staff of the office of tire Supevintr ndent of Police 
consists of four Upper Division Clerks, 10 Lower Divisiem 
Clerks and a Stenographer. 

Railway Police 

Li the time of the iwincely State, the Government 
of India maintained a .sepa’-ate xmjice force on the B.B.&C.f. 
Railway', whiclr passed through tin's area. "Die force belong- 
ed to th.e Bombay' establishment and was under the contj-ol 
of the Insxx'dor General of Police of Bombay Piesidf'iicy. 
After the mciger of tlie State, the district liolicc x>osted 
constables at the l ailway' stations. On Scptembei- 1, 1954 
a .sexjarate railway jrolice was established at Paliia consisting 
of one Sub-Insx)cctor, two Head Constables and 14 constables. 
There was a railway police station at Abu Road, which 
was taken over- on 1st Xovember, 1956 wlxen tlic area merged 
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will' E:-.jasll)iUi. Tlie railway i)olice .station at Faina was, 
]>(»\\rvcr, abolisl'.rd and an out-post was established tliere. 
O’] sanctioned strength of the Abu Eoad police station 
is one Sub-Tuspcctor, two Head Constables and 22 cons- 
liiblesj at the Faina out-i)ost, there is one Head Con.stable 
.and six constables. Tlie railway police is under the control 
of tbe Six]ievintcudent of Police (Eailways"), whose head- 
([uarlerK are at Jj’.ipur. The jurisdiction of the Abu Road 
])('liee station runs from M.av.al station to Keshavg.anj. 
00 eie are tno railu'.ay police lock-ups at Abu Road station; 
on(> for men .and the otlxer for women. OOie following 
statement shows case.s registered during recent years: 


Year 

'riictts on 
running 
li a,ins 

'j'i lefts in 
stations 

Thefts in 
goods 
yards 

Miscella- 

neous 

l’ot,al 

195.5 

1 

8 


12 

16 

1958 

7 

11 

2 

30 

50 

19(50 

(5 

G 

9 

22 

43 


Railway Protection jForce 

OO'ere is also a luiit of the Railway Pjotection Force 
at AbuP.o.adstalion. OOie staff consists of one Sub-Inspector, 
nine //ur ’ We as, 11 iVa ib,s and 88 Sainihe. Tlic controlling 
autl <nity is the Assist.ant Security Officer, Western Railway, 
at Ajnicr. OOie jui-isdiction of the Sub-Inspector extends 
from I'’alna to Palanpur and from Palanpur to Radhanpur. 
O'lie number (<f c.ascs registered in recent years .are as under: 

Year Thefts Thefts Thefts lioco shed Co.al T^l 
in in • on thefts thefts 

running yards 
ti.ain.s 


]959-()0 

5 

6 

2 

C 

4 

22 

l{HiU-()l 

(i 

7 

3 

5 

7 

28 


Ccritrjil Police Tr.nlning College, Abu 


On Ke]'tcmhcr lo. 1948 a trainmg college for I.P.S. 
Ollh was opened at Wouni Abu. At firbt the college was 
housed in a>my barrac:ks but soon it acquired on lease. 
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the premises of tlie old Lawrence School for housing its 
office, class-rooms and library and the Rajjmtana Hotel 
fo7- its Officers’ mess. More bnildings have since been 
taken on lease to x^i'ovide additional accommodation for 
mess and residence foi’ the staff. 

Th.e ciirriculnm at the ttollegc is designed to impart 
all round training to th.o probatiojiei’ for tlie service lie has 
entei'ed. He is taught th.e Ind’an Constitution, Penal 
Code, Ciimmal Procedure. Porcnsic (Science in all its 
branch.os of cliemisti-y, medicine, x^hotog'-aphy, surveying 
and ballistics is taught both hi theory and individual 
exercises xierfoimcd by eacli probationer. A short period 
of attachment to an arnij'' unit is also arranged so as to 
give the x^iobationer a. laiowledge of field-craft, tactics and 
militaiy organisation. 


Extia-curricular actiidtics of tlie college besides horse 
liding, sxiorts and games include a Camera Club, a Cinema 
Club and an Amateur Dramatic Club. 

At the end of the training, the Ui^ion Public Service 
Commission conducts an examination in all tlie su])jects 
in which .the x^i'o^^^ioners have undergone training and 
their confirmation in the service is subject to jiassing this 
examination in all subjects. 

Between 1948-1960, 636 I.P.S. iirobationei’s (519 
regular and 117 sxiocial recruits) were trained at the college. 
This figure ijicludes 15 officers from Nepal. 

An advance course of six months dui-ation was started 
on 6th June, 1960. This course is aimed at re-orienting 
the outlook of senior officers x^’cvidhig them facility for 
mutual exchange of ideas and making available to them 
latest develox)nients in technique. I3eforo re-organisation 
of the school, on the basis of the recommondatioii of a liigh 
XJowored committee of In sxJoctors- General of Police under 
the chairmanship of the Director, Intelligence Bureau in 
1958, the school had following staff : 

Administrative stall 

Commandant 1 

Assistant Gonunandant 1 

Administrative Officer 1 
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Training staff 

Chief Drill Inspector 1 

Cliiof Law Inspector 1 

inspectors 5 

Snh-Inspec-t(n's 7 

Tlie clnanges made at the lime of rc- organisation •wore 
the ap])ointinent of a Dejntty Cominandant (of the rank 
of D.1,G.)> upgrading the posts of indoor staff from the 
rank of inspector to that of Deputy Superintendent and 
the creation^ of two posts of Crime inspectors, also of the 
rank of D.S.P. Four Superintendents of Police were also 
sanctioned in January, 19G0, in connection with the Ad- 
vance Coiu'so. 

The sanctioned staff of the College during the year 
19G0 was as under; = J 

Adiuinislrations 


1 Commandant. 

1 Deputy Commandant. 

1 As.sistant Commandant. 
1 Administrative Officer. 

Instructional 


4 Senior Inspectors (Supdt. of Police). 

J, J^aw Inspectors (Dy. S. P.) 

2 Clime Inspectors (Dy, ,S; p.) 

1 in Scientific Aids to Investigation (Dy. 

1 Chief Di'ill Insiiector (Dy. S ' P ) 

' 'i hr- h F. -from U .0 Into- 

lugencc Pureau. 

(Dy. S. P.) 

■I Huicti-.I cacher. 

74 . 1 seven Inspectors, four )Suh-ln.sncctors 

VeterhunVoZ .r f; staff consists of one 

Ch on Operafor.s,ono 

^moma i l ojcetioui.st, one Head Mechanic, one Jamadar/ one 
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Laboratory Assistant, one Ban-ier, twenty-five syces, seven 
malts, foor hJiisfhis, ten S\TeGX)ers and one cook. 

The college ma-intains a stable with 25 horses. 

JAIL ADMINISTRATION 

During the State times, there was a central jail at the 
capital and lock-n])S at th.c h,ead quart ei’s of each talisil. 
Prior to 1890-92, when the i^resent jail building was coiis- 
tructed, the central jail was lodged in an old, ill- ventilated 
and unsafe building providing accommodation for 55 con- 
victs (50 males and five females). The present jail was 
constructed in 1891-92 at a cost of about Bs. 36,000/- and 
can accommodate 120 male and 15 female prisoners. It 
consists of three baiTacks, each measuring 120 x 18 feet 
and promded witli bairod m’ndows reaching to Hie floor 
and is surrounded by a masonry wall eighteen feet in height 
with live electric wires fixed to it. 

The Judicial Officer of the State was also the Su])erin- 
tendent of the central jail. Later on, the two offices were 
separated. 

. After merger, it was categorised as ‘ 0’ class District 
Jail till 31st March, 1954, when it was categoilsed as ‘A’ 
Class judicial lock-up. After its conversion into judicial 
lock-ux?, all kinds of under-trial prisoners and convicts sen- 
tenced UX3 to one month’s imjjrisonmont arc kei:)t here. Each 
police station in the district has one lock-up. Other con- 
victs are transfen’ed to the Central Jail located at Jodhpu7'. 
The juvenile co 2 iviets are transferred to Reformatory Rouie 
located at Tonic. The nTunber of the jirisonei’s kc]7t during 
the recent yeai’s is as under : 


Year 

Piisoi’.ci fi 

19 51 -.52 

204 

1952-53 

292 

1953-54 

368 

1954-55 

336 

1955-56 

1,022 

1956-57 

223 

1957-58 

213 

1958-59 

283 

1959-60 

■ 450 

1960-61 

620 
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The Sub -Divisional Magistrate is the Officer-inehargo 
of the loclt-up. The staff ot tlxo jail consists of one Assistant 
Jailor, two Head Warders and. eight Warders. The Dis- 
pector-General of Prisons, headquartered at Jaii^ur is the 
controlling authority in all respects. 

Welfare 

Till quite recently, very little attention was paid to 
the welfare of the prisoners, ft was common to jnit them on 
various types of manual job, such as lithographic press of the 
State, construction of palaces, garden work etc. They wore 
also engaged to ujamifaeturc cloth for their own use and 
(Inrrics and niiLrir for the use of the State, in a factory attached 
to (lie Ocutral Jail. The vegetables groun by them were 
for their own consumption. The charges for diet and clothing 
]iev prisoner, according to a rej^ort on Sirohi Administration, 
was two annas and two pies per day during the year 1940. 

To prevent nnanthorised use of prisoners, a rule was 
introduced in 194;0-4-l that departments utilizing prisoners 
for manual labour, sho\ild pay for them to the JailDopartmont 
at the rate of two annas per day. 

Sick and persons of unusually bad character Avero kept 
in scjiarate barracks. Tboro was no classification nor there 
wore sejwralc hairacks for jJolitical prisoners, facilities 
f(U' providing religious hooks to those who were interested 
wore available. Lcotures on moral insti-uctions wero also 
sometimes delivered to improve their conduct. 

iSTow, there is a boar-d of visitors who see that the 
]>re;nise.s are tidy and food served to the prisoners is satis- 
aetoiy. Visits ot relatives arc permitlod according to the 
nue.s. A Medical Officer visits the jail on alternate day.s 
and a eumpnuudor administers medicines to the sick daily. 

JUDICIARY 


Historical Sketch 

Before 1875, no regular codes of laws existed and the 
cases were, di.sposcd of by the presiding officers according 
to their own lights. Wherever possible, the assistance of 
t Jie puncii'iyuis was .sought but more of the eases were 
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dealt with by Hakims who combined both executive as 
well as judicial functions. Moreover, the proceedhigs of 
a case were seldom recorded and no files or registers were 
maintaiaed. 

Maharao Keshari Singh, who ascended the throne in 
1875, took keen interest m the administration and separate 
civil and criminal courts were established and codification 
of laws began. Rules for the prevention of gambUng were 
introduced in the towns of Sirohi, Sheoganj and Abu 
Road in 1888 and Codes and Acts of Government of India 
like.LP.C., C.P.C., Cr.P.C., Whipping Act, Indian Limitation 
Act and Indian Court Pees Act were ontorced within the 
cantonment at Erinpura in 1890. In the same year tlie 
commanding officer of the Erinpm*a battalion-' wns grai^ted 
magisterial powers b5^ the Darbar. 

Por the sake of convenience, the courts in the State 
could be grouped under thj'ee classes viz. (1) those deriving 
their authority from the Darbar, (2) those established by 
the Governor-General in Council with the consent • of the 
Maharao and (3) others or inter-statal. These arc described 
in this order. 

Local Ox State Courts • 

Of these courts, the lowest wns that of the Kotioal of 
Sirohi, who could pass a sentence of hnprisonment up to 
two' weeks and impose fine up to Rs. 25/- and decide civil 
suits not exceeding Rs. 25/- in valuation. Next in the hierar- 
chy came the courts of various tahsildars and the magistrate 
of Kharari. (Abu Road) empowered to impose imprisonment 
up to two months and fine up to Rs. 100/- and to dispose of 
civil suits not exceeding Rs. 300/- in valuation. Appeals 
against the decisions of all those courts could he made to the 
Judicial Officer, who was both District Magistrate and 
District Judge. The Diwan had the powers of a Sessions 
Judge, heard appeals against the decrees of the Judicial 
Officers and tried all suits exceeding Rs. 3,000/- in '•valuation. 
All cases of importance were laid before His Highness, who 
alon^ could order capital punishment. He was the final 
appellate authority in all matters and could alter or -modify 
the order ot any subonlinate court. The criminal ' work of 
the coxirts was not heavy and the civil suits many, of Svliich 
were decided by jxuJcAnya/s, usually related to small - monex' 
ti'ansactions; appeals were comj)aratively .mre,* y • 
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The Darhar had full jurisdiction throughout the State 
(except \sdiere it had been ceded to the British Gqyermiient) 
and only one jagirdar (the Thalair of Nibaj) had been invested 
■gath limited powers, which he could exorcise in cases, in 
w'hich both parties were residenet of his estate. Appeals 
against his decisions and cases by ond his powers were beard 
by the Judicial Officer, • • . - - 

BritiBh Courts 

Among the courts -established bj’’ the Governor- 
General in Council, mention may first be made of those 
having jurisdiction in portions of the State occupied by the 
•Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The civil suits were disposed 
of by the Assistant Commissioner of, AfeiTvara, who had 
also the powers of a court of small causes and a district 
court. Chimmal cases Avere decided either by. the Superin- 
tendent of Railway Police or his assistant, who had respoc- 
tively first and second class magisterial poAvers, or by. the 
Resident, Western Rajputana States. The Commissioner 
of Ajmer was the Sessions Judge and the Agent to the 
Govonvor-General in Council, the .High Coui’t. 

The British Government had civil and criminal -juris- 
diction in the follovang areas: Civil Station of Abu, the 
road connecting it AAdth Abu Road Railvv^ay Station, Adllago 
Anadra (gi’antod to British, in. 186(5) and Kharari Bazar 
(granted to British in 1881), except when both the parties 
wore subjects ol Sirohi, This jurisdiction was exercised by 
the magistrate of Ahu, who, on his civil side had the powers 
ol a jAAdgo ot conrt of small canscs as defined in the Abu and 
Anadra Small Cause Courts Law of 1889 and of a District 
Court (the Governor General’s Agent being the Appellate 
and the Higli Court), Avhilo on the criminal side ho was a 
Disli-ict Magistrate (the Coinmissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
and the Agent to the Governor General in Council, being 
respectively the Court of Sessions and the High Court). 


Lastly, the magistrate of Ahu (Avithin his clxargo) 
and the Resident, Western Rajjiutana Slates, and the fii'st 
Assistant to' the Agent to the (^OA'omor-Gcneral in Council 
(throughout Rajputana) being European British subjects-— 
Wore Justices of Peace, worldng as committing courts under 
fhe High Court at Bombay. . , . 
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There was onty one Marwar Coiu't of Vakils, established 
about 1844. It was under the supervision of the Resident 

^PP«- 's agamst its decision lay to the Upper Court 
01 VakiJs at Abu. Others wore the Border Courts, mtended 
tor a very rude state of society, where tribal quan'els, 
affrays in the jungle, the lifting of women and cattle and all 
wie blood fueds and reprisals thus generated had to be settled. 
Tlie courts usuallj^ consisted of the British Officers in 
political charge of the States concerned and after hearing 
the CAudence, they either dismissed the case or awarded 
compensation to the complainant. 

In the year 1940, some changes were made in the 
organisation of State courts. It was as follows: 

High Court 

A High Court was established on October 7, 1940 on 
the lin'es of those in British India. It was now made free from 
executive control and was given the power to hear and dis- 
pose of all Judicial appeals and revision applications, 
whicli formerly Jaj’- to the Mah thna Khas. The High Court 
was now the final court of ajipoal in civil and criminal 
matters. The revenue and miscellaneous appeals were 
heard and decided hy the Council of States. 

District aud Sessions Court 

On the oi\nl side this court had the powers to try 
all original suits of the value of over Bs. 5,000/- and to hear 
apjieals from the decrees of the civil and subordinate judges. 
On the criminal side, itiiad the powers of a Court of Sessions 
as well, as jurisdiction to hear ajjpeals m all criminal cases 
decided by magistrates. The District and Sessions Jiidge 
also exercised the functions of Extradition Officer, Regis- 
trar and ■ Siipbrintendont of cattle-pounds. He also looked 
after the administrative side of the Judicial Department, 
under the direct control of the Chief Minister of the State. 

District Magistrate’s Court 

Till December 1940, there was a District jMagistrate 
■with civil powers for each of the two division i.e. Eastern 
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and Western of the State with headquarters at Ahu Bpad 
and Sirohi. On the civil aides, these courts had original 
jurisdiction- in, suits up to the value of Ks. 5,000f- and heard 
appeals from the decrees of tahsildars’ and tliikana courts. 
On the criminal side, besides exercising the powers of the 
fir.st class magistrates, they also heard aj)peals against . 
convictioirs by, tahsildars’’ and thikana courts. 

With the I'eorganisation of the revenue machinery in 
Deceniher 1940, civil powers hitherto exercised by tahsildars 
were transferred to the two newly appointed sub-jndges. 
The magisterial powers ot the tahsildars at Pindwara and 
Shcoganj were raised from second class to that of first class. 
The two posts of District Magistrates were amalgamated 
and there remained only one District Magistrate for whole of 
the State. , 

One of the sub-jndges was headquartered at Abu Hoad 
and the other was a touring one, who held Iris court in rotation 
at Shcoganj, Barloot, Kalandri and Mandarfor the convenie- 
nce of the litigants in these areas. The sub-judges 
had tlie poivers to hear suits up to Bs, 500/-. 

* » , 

TaUsil Cfotttls , 

•'V> * 1 

All' the tahsildars wore invested with magisterial 
powers. The tithsjidar at Shdogaiij and Pindwara exercised . 
ihst class magisterial power, whereas the tahsildars at 
S'irohi, Abu Road and Reodar were second class. Tbo wiih- 
tahsildar at Delwara was a third class magistrate. 

Shltaaa Coviita 

»•» ' 

®Tlhe Nibaj had judicial powers ■of a second 

class to'agistrate ana-iu , civil matters tried suits up t& Rs. 500/-. 
Ihhj paair eJtdrcisod tJiii’d class magisterial powers 

and'hoard suitg up to Rs.’iJOOO/-. The territorial jurisdiotion 
confprrad on these two iJtikdna way 'limited to. their respec- 
tive ihihana vlHngos, 

•i. ' ‘ 

Revonue Conri ■ 


• Bevonue and oxocxitivo cases were dealt willr by the 
Ma/iahna JIal, according to the nature 
of, the frases. ? ' ' ' 
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In 1941-42, a honorary magistrate was appointed to 
deal with- the cases connected with the municiiral affairs 
and was headquartered at Abu Road. He was invested 
with first class magisterial powers and also with powers of 
a sub-judge to hoar and decide civil suits connected with 
the Abu Road Municipalit}*. 

Another honorary magistrate was appointed at 
Mandar in 1943-44 and was invested with third class 
magisterial powers. Twenty-two villages A^'ere under lijs 
jurisdiction. 

Iir l94G, when High Denomination J3ank Notes De- 
monetisation Orditrance 1946, of the Gov'crntnent of India 
was issued, two special first class niagistrates were appointed 
to attest the forms required, in this connection. 

Some of the panchayais were given potrei’s to rlecido 
pett5’ cases but very little progr-ess was n^ade in this direction. 

With mirror changes, this organisatiorral set-U]) re- 
mained till 1947, when an administrator having judicial 
powers' of an Additiorral District Magistrate was appoiirted 
who continued up to 2oth January 1950. 

Present Position 

After the fornration of Rajasthan, the Collector of the 
district was appointed as District IMagistrate by'^ virtue ot 
his office and the Assistant Collector in charge of the sub- 
division was appointed First Class Magistrate. There were- 
five tahsils in the district auz., Sirohi, Reodar, Pindwara, 
Sheogarrj and Bhawajl and excejrt the talisildar at Pindwara, 
who enjoy’^ed' second class magisterial powers, all the 6t])er 
four were* invested with first class magisterial powers. The 
talrsil oi Bhawari was abolished iir October 1951. 

(The court of Civil and Additiorral Sessions Judge 
was constituted on 1st July 1950. ■ A Mimsif Court was also 
set up later at Sirohi. 

When Abu area came hack to this district on 1st No- 
vember 1966,. the number of the tahsils wasiagain increased to 
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five, iiaTiu'ly; Sirolii, SUeoganj, Piiidwara, A.bu Eoad and 
Beodar. more sub-division (Abu Road) \vas set up 

viih a SuO-Divisional Officer headquartered at Mount Abu. 
When Abu area was under Bombay State, there was a Civil 
budge at Abu B.oad but he was invested with magisterial 
powers on 1st February' 1957 and was designated as' Munsif 
Magistrate Abu Road. 


xA.t present, the District and Sessions Judge for the 
district is headquartered at Pali. The court of the Civil 
and Additional Sessions Judge is located at Sirolii. Under 
his jurisdiction is v’hole of the Sirolii district including Bali 
and Desuri lahsils of Pali district (which came under his 
jurisdiction on 1-5-1955). The two courts of Munsif Magis- 
trates are located at Sirolii and Abu Road. The jurisdiction 
of the former is over Sirolii, Reodar and Sbeoganj tahsils, 
while that of latter is overPindwara and Abu Road tahsils. 

The Collector as District Magistrate is suhordinate 
to the District and Sessions Judge in criminal matters but 
controls all the re venue courts in the district. Under him 
in both criminal and rovonuo matters, are the Sub -Divisional 
Officers and Sub-Divisional Magistrates at Sirolii and Mount 
Abu, botli of whom exorcise First Class powers. Since the. 
criminal case work is not heavy, there arc no extra -Magi.strates 
at presonl. The tahsildai’s have lesser criminal and roAmnue 
])OAver.s in their losia^ctivo tahsils. Their magisterial powers 
are as follows : 


Second Class Magistrate 
-dd- 

Tinrd Class ]\Iagistrate 
-do- 
-do- 


Tlic following stalemoiit shows the institution and ' 
disjiosal of revenue and criminal cases in' the district during 
the year 1900-01: . • . , . . 



Previ- fnstitut- 
ous Bal- od du- 
ance rhig the 

Total Disposal 
during' ’ 
the yonv 

Balance 


year 


Re venue eases 

327 1,305 

■ 1,632 1,201 

431 

Criminal cases 

237 . 050 • 

893 . 732 

101 


Ahu Road 

Sirolii 

Sbeoganj 

Reoflar 

Pindwara- 
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The folloTpWug table will reveal the naliiro of I.P.C. 
Cases (sections) instituted in diftcrent courts of tlie district 
during the year 1960-61. - 


Sections 

Cases 

Sections 

Cases 

302-311 

20 

379-382 

40 

312-318 

1 

384-389 

•7 

323-338 

75 

392-402 

6 

341-348 

5 

403-404 

2 

' 3.52-358 ' 

1 

406-409 

18 

363-374 

15 

411-416 

3 

376 

■ 2 

417-420 

7 


The number of cases instituted under the special 
and local laws in different courts of the district during the 
year 1960-61 was 904. Of these, 139 were instituted under 
the Prevention of Food Adullration Act; 269 under the 
Indian Motor Vehicle Act; 259 under the Indian Railways 
Act; 65 under the 34 Police Act; 56 under the Bombay 
Police Act; 16 under the Excise Act; 48 under the Rajastlian 
Tov\m Municipalities Act; 11 under the Essential (,'oniinoditios 
Act;19 mider the Bombay Prohibition Act;T under tlie V’cckly 
Holiday Act; 4 under the Oihum Act; 3 under tlie Rajasthan 
Forest Act; 3 under the IJntouchability Act; 3 under the 
Minianum Wages Act; 3 under tlie Shojjs and Commercial 
Establishments Act; 2 under the Mrityu Bhoj Act; 2 under 
.the Cattle Trespass Act; 1 under the 91 Land Reveauo Act; 
1 under the Industry Cement Act; and 1 under the Indian 
• Arms Act. 

In the same 3 mar, the offences lelating to documents 
and trade or property marks numbered 40. Of these G 
were instituted under offeiiccs relating to manicedj"; 4 under 
the defamation and 30 under criminal intimidation, insult 
and annojmnce. 

Legal Prolession 

There is a Bar Association at Sirohi, with 43 meinbers 
on the roll, of whom 19 are advocates and the rest pleaders. 
It has a small library. 



CHAPTER XIII 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS • , 

Activities of (ho departments, which have not found 
mention in other Chapters, are dealt with in this Chapter. 


Patlic Works Department 


Tile office of the Executive Engineer of the Public 
llorhs Department (B. & R.), South Divisiori, is loeatod at 
tSircjhi town, with sub-divisional offices at'Mouut Abu and 
Sirohi. The districts of Pali and Jaloro are also under his 
juiisdiclion. The sub-division at Mt. Abn was sot up in 
-Rme 1960. H’lie Divisional Office was shifted from Jodhpur 
to Shohi in August 1960. 


The strength of the Divi.sional Office consists of one 
h.xccutivo Engineer, one dixdsional accountant^ one head 
cloi'k, one stonographer, .seven U.D.Cs,, eleven L.D.Cs., 
one senior draught.sman, one junior draughtsman, two 
iraeons, two Ihigiiiocriug subordinates, one foreman and 
nwe cians .vcjrvants. Each sub-division has a staff consisting 
Asji.staut Engineer, four Engineering . suboxdinatos 
one '.D.f ,, one L.D.C. and two class TV employees. 

, Apart from the road building programme described 
m t lie chapter on corntnunications, tlio main functions of 
tne clistrict office arc construction, repair and tnaintonanco 
ot govenunenl Imildings. Some of the more important 
cons motion works undertaken in recent years are : Sar- 
ncskwarji Boarding House at Sirohi', Soed lllnltiplication 
mnn at Ui-a, quarters for officers at Pindwara Devolopment 
iiiock, Djstriet Seed Store at SivoJii, Police Station at Mandar, 
XU c[uartcr.s for ministerial staff at Raj, Bhawau 

nZifiA for police staff at iMt. Abu and Primary 

HealtJi Centro at Kalandri. 


District Archives 

Tbo office of the District Arch.ix’es, sot up in 19, in 
a spacious bmirlmg is located at Sirohi. Tlio staff consists 

^ If? Tbo controlling 

aiifl onfy js tbo Director of Archive,., Raja.tlian, with 
iieadqiiartor.s at. Bikaner. 
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Department ot Mines and Geology 

« 

The office of Senior Mnes Foreman waB set up at 
Sirohion 11th November, 1952. In April. 1969, Jalore 
district was also brought under this “sub-division. 

The revenue, earned in the form of royalty on minerals 
and rent of the quarries granted under rent-ounarroyalfy 
leases, has considerably increased during the last two years. 
The position of the various raining leases, prospecting 
licenses, rent-eum-royalty leases, royalty and direct working 
contracts which are in force, is given as under : — 


No. 

1. Mining leases (major as well as minor minerals) 25 


2. Prospecting licenses 6 

3-. Heut-cum-rqyalty leases 160 

4. ' Royalty collection contracts 60 

5. Direct working contracts ' 15 


The present staff of the office consists of a senior 
Mines Foreman, two L.D.Cs. and three mme-guards. The 
office is under the control of Mining Engineer, Mines and 
Geology Department, Jodhpur Division, Jodhpur. 

Office oS Community Project Officer (Industries) 

This office was set up in Sumerpur (Pah) in October, 
1958 and was shifted to Sirohi in April 1959. The Com- 
munity Project Officer (Industry) is responsible for co- 
ordinating the programmes of various central boards and 
the Industries Department of the State Government. Hifi 
staff consists of an officer, one U.D.C.-euni-Steno, a driver 
and a class W employee. The controlling authority is the 
Joint Development Commissioner, headquartered at Jaipur. 

Survey and Investigation Sub-division, Sirohi 

It was opened in 1954 to locate sites for irrigation 
projects and report on the potentiality and feasibility ol 
various irrigation projects. Butri, Poidra and Dantapro- 
jects have been sanctioned for survey. West Banas ano 
Bithan are under coiistruction and Kameri, Ker, Nandwara 
and Augqre, are under' submission to the. Government. 
The jji'ojects Moongthala, Bhanse Singh, Unvaiia and 
Suldi are pending consideration. 
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Besides the Assistant Engineer, the staff consists of 
'six Engineering subordinates, one junior draughtsman, 
two L.E.Cs. and a peon. The controlling authority is the 
Executive Engineer, Surve}"^ & Investigation, headquartered 
at Jalore. 

District Employment Exchange 

The exchange was set up at Sirohi in March 1969, 
The staff consists of an Employment Officer, one U.D.C., 
one L.D.C., one guide and two peons. The following figuies 
indicate the work done at the exchange so far: — 


Date 

Ho. of employ- 

No. of unemploy- 


ment given. 

ed persons. 

21-3-59 to 31-12-69 

330 

663 

1-1 '60 to 31-12-60 

601 

1,006 

1-1-61 to 31-3-61 

144 

679 


Water Works Sub-Division, Sirohi 

Originall}’’ set up in 1958 at Sanderao (district Sirohi) 
to look after the Jawai-Hemawas canal, this office was 
shifted to Sirohi in April i960. At present, it looks after 
the water supply schemes of Sirohi and Jalore districts. 
Tlio staff consists of an Assistant Engineer, five Engineering 
subordinates, two L.E.Cs. and a Store Keeper. The control- 
ling authority is the Executive Engineer, Public Health 
Engineering Department, headquartered at Jodhpur. 

Rajasthan State Roadways 

There MO two offices of Depot Managers — one at Sirohi, 
..set up in 1964 and the other at Abu Road, opened in Jan- 
uary 1957. 

The Abu Road depot runs seven routes with a fleet 
of 28 buses, and also maintains a few taxi cars. The sane* 
tioned strength of the staff is 139. The Sirohi depot servos 
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6 routes with a fleet of 13 buses, two cars and two trucks. 
Its sanctioned staff strength is 44. ■ 

Court of Wards - ' • ’ ■ 

After merger, the •\vork of the Court of Wards was 
in the overall charge of the Collector, -who was assisted 
by an Assistant Manager, Court of Wards and one Kamdar. 
The estates were grouped in four circles, each under super- 
vision of an official known as Eavildar. These circles were 
Mandar, Magriwada, Mandwaria and Madia. The State 
Board of Revenue acted as guardian in respect of estates 
placed under Court of Wards. 

After abolition of Jagirdari, the department became 
defunct and at present a single clerk deals with Court of 
Wards as well as rehabilitation work in the Collectorate. 

Rehabilitation Department 

Most of the refugees, who migrated to this district 
aft'er partition, have now left the district due to its economic 
backwardness. Collector and the tahsildars used to looJc 
after their rehabilitation. Except some loan cases, the 
work has almost come to an end and is dealt -ndth by a clerk 
who also deals with the work connected with Court of Wards, 
The Deputy Custodian at Jodhpur holds the charge of 
evacuee property in the district. 

Office of the Public Relations Officer 

There is an office of the Public Relations Officer 
located in Sirohi town. He is responsible for the publicity 
work of the government and is under the control of Director 
Public Relations, headquartered at Jaipur. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The following departments of the Central Go vernmoid 
are functioning in the districi. 

National Savings Office 

Under the National Savings Scheme, a Small Savings 
Organizer has been posted at Sirohi. He worlrs under the 
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supervision of the Collector and is also responsible to the 
Deputy Regional National Savings Officer stationed at 
Jaipur. 

Central Excise Department 

Under the Superintendent of Central Excise, Jodhpur, 
tliree Inspectors with their staff, work in this district to 
check and renew the licenses, to assess tobacco for excise 
duty and to register tobacco cultivation. 

Meteorological Observatory 

There is a second class observatory located at Mt. 
Abu, with one observer, one deputy observer and one 
messenger. Readings are taken in the morning and after- 
noon and are sent to the Regional Meteorological Centre, 
New Delhi. The Administrative Officer of the Police Train- 
ing College is the honorary Superintendent of the Obser- 
vatory. 

Posts and Telegraphs Department 

In 1906, there were four sub-offices namely Abu, 
Erinpura, Rohera and Sirohi; seven branch offices, namely, 
Anadra, Jawal, Kalandri, Mandar, Pindwara, Rohera 
station and Siana all under the head office at Abu Road. 
Telegraph offices existed at Abu, Abu Road, Erinpura 
and Sirohi. 

In March 1960, there w’ore sixty-six post offices — eight 
Sub-offices and fifty-eight branch offices. This number 
Increased to seventy-four in March 1961, when one new 
sub-office and seven new branch offices were opened. Most 
of the sub-offices are combined offices,' 

There are three telephone exchanges at Abu, Abu Road 
and Sirohi. The exchange at Abu was opened in the State 
times whereas the Sirohi and Ahu Road exchanges were 
f)ponod in 1965 and 1950 respectivel 3 ^ There is no automatic 
exchange in the district. The number of connections are 
as under : 


Exchange 


Cumicciion 


Main 

Extensions 

Abu 

45 

6 

Abii Road 

24 

2 

Sirohi 

36 

2 
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Central Police Training College, Mt. Abu 

It is ail iastitufcion to impart training to I.P.S. officers. 
A detailed account of the institution is given in the Chapter 
^Lawand Order and Justice’. 

Office of the Director, Western Circle, Survey of India Mt. Ahu 

. The office was set up on 21st March, 1956, with hcad- 
q’ arters at Mount Abu. The work is distributed among 
the six parties : ISTo. 3 Drawing office Abii, No. 3 Party 
Abu, No. 4 Partj'^ Abu, No. C Party Abu, No. 7 Party Abu 
and No. 32 Parbj'- Abu. An area of 59,fi60 sq. miles have, 
been surveyed since 1956-57 to 1960-61. The States of 
ItajastJian, Gujrat aird Maharashtra fall under its juris- 
diction. The Surrey or General of India, headquartered at 
Dehradur, is tbo controlling authority. 

Income-Tax Department 

The Income-tax Officer headquartered at Jodhpur 
has his ju"isdiction over this district. He and his sub- 
ordinate staff make periodical tours of the district. The 
appeal against the decisions of the Income-tax Officer 
lies to the Assistant Commissioner, Income-tax (A ppella te) 
who also is headquartered at JodnpiU’. 



CHAPTER XIV 

local-self government 


mSTOEY 


No records are available, howev*er, it seems probable 
that village prncha 3 ’ats existed iii this disti-ict even before 
the feudal system got firmly established after which the 
local-self government virtually disappeared from the vil- 
lages and the people started obeying the dictates of others 
rather than getting their corporate life supervised by the 
representatives chosen by them. However, in several 
communities, such as Rajputs, Brahmins, Dhand Girasias, the 
councils known as Caste {Jati) panchayats, continued to exist, 
■niese panchayats merely performed certain social func- 
tions aimed at protecting the interests of the communities 
tliey served. The Caste panchaj^ats did not have official 
powers or functions but their decisions were carried out 
because of the strengh of social sanctions behind them; 
specially^ among the Tribal communities, which are in 
substantial majority in the areas of Pindwara and Abu 
Road tahsils, the social sanctions play an important role. 


In 1940-41, the Panchayat Act and Rules wei’8 enact- 
ed and introduced, and steps were taken to establish 
village panchaj'ats in all such villages the population of 
which exceeded 500 souls. The purpose of the r anchayats 
was to foster and develop a .spirit of public service in the 
rural population and to avoid unnecessary expenditure 
to them on petty litigation.^ During the year 1941-42, 
village panchayats were established in 11 villages. The 
invested w'ith powders to take cognizance 

CairScSt 


1. AdminiBtration Report of the Sirohi State, 1940-41 p. 30 

2 . Ihtd. 19 - 11 . 42 , p. 39 . • ^ ■ 
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In order to enlighten the rural folk on the benefits 
of village panchayats, and assist and advise them in the 
establishment and functioning of them, a special officer 
was appointed during the year 1942-43. The officer was 
selected from the local bar and was accorded all jmssible 
facilities to go round the district to explain the advantages 
of this institution,! It was felt that village panchaj'ats 
were not evincing sufficient interest. Similarly, allied 
questions of rural uplift required better attention and gui- 
dance. Therefore, it was decided in 1942-43 to appoint 
a Rural Uplift Officer to enlighten the village folk on the 
benefits of village panchayats and assist and advise them in 
tke establishment and proper functioning of the same.2 
The Tahsil Advisory Committees (panchayats) were given 
powers in 1945-46 to decide petty'^ cases but they did not 
show progress. Peojde had little confidence in the impartiality 
of the members and, therefore, were reluctant to 
place their cases before these non-offioials. Thus the 
panchayats made very slow progress till the state existed. 


The Rajasthan Panchayat Act was passed in 1953. 
After 1st January, 1954, 87 village and 4 tahsil panchayats 
were formed in the district. The panchayats were 
given minor judicial powers. Democratic Decentralization 
brought significant changes. At the close of 1960-61, there 
were 133 panchayats in the district. The tahsil panchayats 
were abolished and their place was taken by panchayat 
samitis, the territorial jurisdiction ol which coincided 
with the development blocks and shadow blocks. At the 
district level, there was Zila Parishad to co-ordinate develop- 
ment activities for the w^hole district. 


From the account given by Erskine in the Sirohi State 
Gazetteer regarding the municipalities, it appears that there 
w’ere no municipalities in the true sense of the term, m 


1. Administration Report of the Sirohi State, 1942-43, p. 8, 

2. Ibid, 1943-44, p. 47. 

3. Ibid, 1945-46, p. 62. 
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the Sii-ohi State. However, there were small committees 
at Abu, Abu Road and Sheoganj. The Municipal and 
Sanitaiy Committee of Abu %vas established in 1865.^ In 
1891 sanitary and conservancy arrangements were made 
available to Abu Road and Sheoganj towns. It was in 
1923 that a Municipal Committee came into being at _Abu, 
Road. Similarly, municipalities were established at Sirohi 
and Pindwara in 1921 and 1941 respectively. In the be- 
ginning, the municipalities were supervised by the State 
officials but gradually elections -were introduced and wider 
powers and more responsibility was given to them. Since 
October, 1959, all of these municipalities are administered 
under the Rajasthan Municipal Act of 1959. There has 
never been any District Board in the area. 

MUNICIPALITIES 


Abu 

Abu was the first towm of the Sirohi State to have 
a municipality. The Municipal and Sanitary Committee 
of Abu appears to date from the year 1865. It then 
consisted of six members, all of whom w'ere iiominatod 
by the Governor Gencrars Agent to wdiom the proceedings 
wore submitted for confirmation. The members of the 
Committee w'ere the Superintending Engineer, Rajputana, 
who -was the President; the- Magistrate of Abu, who was 
botlx Secretaiy and Vice-President; the Residency Surgeon 
and Chief Medical Officer, Rajputana; the Executive Engi- 
neer, Abu division; the Officer Commanding the Station 
Hospital and the Commandant of- the Sanitarium. The 
average annual receipts %vorc about- Rs. 11,000, derived 
mainly froiu conservanc 3 '^ cess, taxes on dogs, horses,' ponies, 
and rikshaw's and a contribution of Rs. 3,000 from His High- 
ness the Maharao, Sirohi, while the sanitary expenditure was 
usuailj'^ slightlj' less. The chief items of expenditure were 
sanitaiy arrangements, lighting, garden, -w'ator- supply, 
drainage, grant-in-aid to a vernacular school, etc.s 

A special Act, known as Abu Municipal Law, was 
enacted bj'' the Governor General in coimcil, and was enforced 


1- Erskiiic, IC. D.— Gnzottcer of the Sirohi State, p.27S'., ' • ' ' 
2. Brskinc, K. D — Gazetteer of the Sirohi State, 1910 *p. 278- 270. 
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in tLesame year for the a dmini station of the Abu muni- 
cipal a^’ea. The Municipal committee, then, consisted of 
both official and non -official nominated ir embers. The 
work was supervised by the Agent to the Governor General, 
and the District Magis irate acted as ex officio Chairman 
and the Secretary. This law (Alu Mui icipal Lf w, 1919) 
was repealed in 1950 and wr s superseded by Bomba}' District 
Municipal Act of 1901. Thereafter, the Sub -Divisional 
Officer, Abu acted as ex-officio Chairman and the Commit- 
tee consisted of eight nominated non-cfficial members. 

V t 

It is interesting to note tiiat the elections were never 
introduced in the municipality and the members were in- 
variably nominated ones. In 1958 the Committee consisting 
of nominated members was superseded and since thenthp 
S. D. 0. Abu is working as the Administrator. The 
Executive Officer is appointed by the Directorate Local 
BodieSj E-ajasthan. 

The office establishment has five sections, namely, 
General Administration, Tax Collectic n, Water Supply, 
Sanitation, and Public Works Departu ent. The strength 
of the sections is given below: — 

1. Clcno.ral Establishment. — It has one Office Superin- 
tendent, one Development Assistant, one Ace* mntant, one 
clerk end two class IV servants. 

2. Tax Collection. — It has one Revenue Officer, one 
Tax Inspector, one clerk and one peon. 

3. Water Supply- — It has one Filter Operator, one 
Fitter, one Oil-man, three Jchalasis and two chowkidars. 

4. Sanitation. — It consists of one Sanitary Inspector, 
one Head Jamadar, two area Jamadars, one mechanic, one 
driver, twenty female and twenty-one male sweepers. 

5. Public Works Bcpartmeid. — It includes one Overseer, 
one Supervisor, five gangmon, seven gardners and six 
others. 

Thus the total number of the employees, including 
tho. Executive . Officer's, is S6. . - ^ - •/. 
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Power* and Duties 

In tKe beginning, there were no specific laws. In 
1919 Abu Municipal Law was enforced in the area, which 
was replaced in 1960 by the Bombay District Mnnicipaf 
Act ot 1901. TiU, 1919 the main functions of the munici- 
palities Were sanitation, lighting, water sup^ily, drainage, 
costruction of new roads, up keep of old roads, contri- 
bution towards vaccination operations, gi-ant-in-aid to 
vernacular scbools etc. 

With the enforcement of the new Act, the munici- 
pality got more powers and wider responsibilities. How 
the municipality can impose tax on vehicles, entertainment, 
electricity, water supply and also on visitors. The main 
duties of the municipalities are to look alter sanitation, 
public healtL, lighting, water supply and public, utdily 
construciion. The details of work done by the municipali- 
ties are given below; — 

1, Saniiation . — The Sanitary Inspector supemses 
the sanitation and street lighting arrangements, the head 
jamadar supervises the sauitaiy arrangements of the bazar 
area; and the aj:Q3,jamadur6 look after the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the mimicipal area excluding the bazar. The 
munioipality has three conservancy trucks to remove refuse 
No portion of the town has been declared as a slum-area. 
The munioipality has constructed pukka uncovered drainage 
in the bazar area and the scheme to provide undergrouod 
^dramage is under the consideration of the; Government. 
^Besides lOO private flush latrines, there are 2o flush and 
60 basement type of the latrines. The number of public 
urinals is 13. Anti-malaria measures have been taken by 
the Municipality. Night soil is daily taken away in the 
tracks and for composition. 

■ 2. TFaler.— ^Before 1937, people met their water needs 
from the muoicipal and private wells. With the increase 
in the population of the town and influx of the visitors, the 
necessity of -setting up water works was felt. In 1937, work- 
to build Kodrii-dam was started which was completed in the 
year 1942. The average depth of water in the dam is 35 feet 
and the capacity of storing water is 9.0 ndUion gallons. Two 
•low sand filter tanks with a total capacity of two lakli 
.f^iUoai of water, and two rosorvoira with a capacity of 30,000 
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gallons of viator were constructed. Distrj'bntion mams and 
snib -mains, connecting all the parts of the town except 
Delwara area, were laid out. The total expenditure incurred 
amounted to Rs. four lakhs. 

^ Increase in the local population, as well as in the number 
of visitors, necessitated further improvements in the water 
supply schemes which were made in 1953. A new pipeline, 
with a bigger diameter, was laid down between the dam and 
the filter house; one rapid gravity filter was constructed; 
and the staff quarters were provided near the filter house. 
These improvements raised the filtering capacity of water 
from 2 lakhs to 4 lakhs of gallons of water per day. This 
scheme was completed with an expenditure of 2 lakhs of - 
rupees of which 50% was shared by the Government of Bombay. 

Ftirther improvements in the water supply system were 
felt necessary because of the considerable increase in the 
offices and the seasonal influx of visitors to the station. The 
second imprnvprpent scheme was therefore taken in hand 
with the help of loans from the government in the year 1960. 
TJnder this scheme, additional mains and sub-mains of bigger 
diameter were laid and a reservoir near the Holiday Home 
with a capanitv of 25,000 gallons of water was constructed 
to feed the localities situated on the higher places. The 
Government, of Rsp'asthan has sanctioned Rs. 3,76,000 for 
the completion of the work. The work costing Rs. 2.72 
laldiR wss comn^eted hy the end of 1960-61 and the rest of the 
work is likey to be completed by 1962-63. 

3. Oovsf, ruction Worh — The municipality constructs 
new roads and mainta,in8 old ones. Besides these, it main- 
tains water-huts, wells, meat-markets, and the beautiful 
parks at Hakki Lake. 

A colony has been constructed by the municipality near 
the VeterlnaTW Hospital to provide residential facilities to iti 
class irr and IV employees. In the past, blankets and water- 
proof coats, too, were provided by the municipality to olaM 
IF employees. 

I* InT • 

I* 

A sum of Ks. 1,99 ,000 was spent for the general improve- 
ment of the town during the year 1962-66. 2000 trees warn 
planted during the year 1954-56 to make the town still lovely 
and green. Latrines, urinals, bus-stands, an d pukka approach 
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roads to the places of tourist interest, liavo boon constructed, 
and oloctrie liglits have been provided at such places. Boating 
facilities are provided to the tourists at the Naldd Lake. 
The numicipality has undertaken the Tvork of demarcation 
of 100 plots for building bouses between the Pilgiime Road 
and the Cart Bead. Tho Government has sanctioned a sum 
of Rs. 1,00,000 for providing civic amenities in this area. 

4. Public Hmlih . — The municipality made an annual 
grant of Rs. 2,400 to the Hospital run by tbo Government 
under the Public Health Progi-amme. It also arranges 
H.H.T. spray and distributes medicines to the needy persons. 
Tor this purpose, Rs. 08,000 wore siDont during the year 1955-56. 


Abit is an important tourist centre of the Rajasthan 
State, therefore, besides providing civic amenities likosani- 
tation, water supply, public lighting, roads, medical facilities 
and other^ public utility constructions, the municipality has 
an additional responsibility of effecting general improve- 
ments in the town to make this palce more attractive for tho 
tourists. 


Financial Position 


tjlifflifiTT P^st, the income of the municipality 'always 
oafhVr^ exceeded the oxpenditurp. As lias been stated 
tavpt! ’nn sources of income were conservancy cess, 

A™ «'» Hfe Higlmess SWn. This 
1908; ^< 5-11 ^®^sedtoRs. 8,000 with effect from tho year 
StheR/S 6-10-1917 of the Darbar 

to subsidy given by the Darbar 

in Ah.. l««c!l\o 


1. Erhlime, K. D.— Go^otnoTofsirolii Stato, 1910,^.270.^ 
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Income and expenditure of the municipality for the 
year 1960-61 is given in the following tables: — 

Income for the year 1960-61 
SI. ISTo. Heads Amount 


1. 

Passenger Tax 

1,61,613.25 

2. 

Sanitary Tax 

27,085.94 

3. 

Water Supply 

34,332.63 

4. 

Vehicle and Animal Tax 

1,241.00 

5. 

Cattle Pound 

1,288.25 

6. 

Rent of Lands and Buildings 

19,497.62 

7. 

Sale of Land 

21,981.48 

8. 

Grant-in-aid 

7,187.00 

' 


Total . . 3.74,227.17 


-Expenditure for the yo^r 1960-61 


SI, No. 

Heads 

Amount 

1. 

Conservancy and health arra igoments 

80,148.00 

2. 

Collection of Tax 

17,8,32.39 

3. 

Development Worics 

62,475.15 

4. 

Public works Department 

14,5.55.58 

5. 

Gardens and Emit Gardens 

10,386.18 

6. 

General Administration 

19.034.00 

7. 

Water Worlcs 

18,768.57 

8. 

Library 

3,337.67 


Total , . 2,26 537.44; 


The foUoAving table shows the income and expenditure 
of the municipality for the ."^elected years; — 

^ -- — - ■ - ■ ■ - I 

Year Income Expenditure 


1904-05 

HX)36.00 

13,172.00 

1927-28 

31.258.00 

27,607.00 

1028-29 

.37,918.00 

30.001.00 

1929-3,0 

46,167.00 

37,207.00 

1930-31 

44,273.00 

48,140.00 

1955-50 

1.91,333.00 

1,01,716.00 

1960-61 

2,86,47,663.00 

2,80,204.24 
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Sirohi 

Sanitation and conservancy arrangements existed in 
Sirohi town since 1903 which were supervised hy the local 
officials and financed hy the Darbar, In the year 1903, 
Hs. 139 wore spent for sanitation and conservancy arrange- 
monls. Tlirongli a parvana (official order) a municipality 
in the Sirohi town was established in November, 1921. In 
the beginning, there were 13 members excluding the Resident. 
Seven oni of these were nominated to represent the important 
committees of the town, and the rest were ex-officio members.. 
The District and the Sessions Judge was ex-officio Chairman. 
Dor the effective administration of the municipality, there 
were four sub-committees namely: — 


1. Site Inspection Committee, 

2. Light Committee, 

3. Enr-roachment Committee, and 

4. Buies Committee. 


In the year 1940-41, efforts were made by the Darhrr to 
introduce elective element in the constitution of the muni- 
cipalit'cs. Eor this purpose, the Sirohi State Municipal 
Act was drafted in 1941. This was circulated for inviting 
public opinion. To the surprise of the D^rbrr, however, the 
public opinion was not favourable to the provision relating 
o elections, as they thought its application would entail 
an exfra^hnrdon of taxation on the public. The provision 
tor mtroducmg elective element had to be dropped as it was 
1 ’ fo impo.se a reform which was not 
public. Thus it appeared that the existing 
consfitution of the municipalities was fullv meetirg the 
aspirations of the people, as was evident from the relnc- 
people fo replace the system of caste-wise no- 
tJiIr on the basis of adults franchise. Di 

Af>t M lorn of Bombay District Municipal 

Act of 1901, the elections wore introduced in the mnnicipali- 

fhmv”r!hn-r^''''‘' 1948, who, in turn, oToctod 

Sd ^oce-chairman. La th^ year 1950, the 

Iw as Sir4i Municipal 

dcfi -liid n-n *a' 7 1961 the Board was superse- 

lOTo" . L , Adminisirator i as appointed on the 7th AprH, 

tlrdo dn? I'^th August, 1953, wLn 

tne elected body was constituted. 
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^ been divided into ten wards. One meaibor 

IS elected from each of the wards. Besides this, tworeemhers 
belongmg to the Scheduled Castes are nommatod Tv 
me Government and two female members are co-oniod 
Thus the total number of the mombei-s of the muuiciimlity 
becomes 14. The Chairman and the Vice-Chairman ari 
elected by the members. The Executive Officer is apnom- 
‘r?- Directorate of Local Bodies, Eajasthan. The 

oriice establishment has the following four sootions ; 


1. General Administration 

2. Tax Collection 

3. Sanitation 

4. Waterworks and iCsce- 
llaneous 

Thus, the total strength 
' cutive Officer is 74. 


1 Head Clerk 
1 General Clerk 
1 Pakoari 

1 Accountant-cum-Casliier 

and 

2 Peons 

2 Tax Clerks and 
4 Octroi Guards 

1 Sanitary Inspector 

1 Janiadar 

2 Assistant Jamadars 
2 Bhisties 

23 Woman Sweepers and 
21 Man Sweepers 


1 Mechanic 
6 Pumpmen 
1 Helper 

1 Guard, Cattle-pound 
1 Gardner 

1 Municipal Gardner and 
1 Truck Driver 

f the staff excluding the E.xe- 
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Powers and duties 

In tliG beginning, tbo nniuiejj>ality bad i}owors to levy 
(jelroi, house tax, wheel tax on carts, tax for opening 
jie-w windows and doors, and licence fee was levied on 
private motors. In the 3 "ear- 19d-l, the D.irbar gave 
2 )o\sei-s to the municipality under section 79 of the 
Bomba^y Jlistrict Municij)ai Act for tlie reoovoiy of taxes 
and i)unisbmcnt of the defaulters. At iwosent, the munici- 
Ijality is era 2 )oworcd to lev^’^ octroi, house tax, cycle tax, 
water tax, ontortainmont tax, and hotel licence fee. The 
main duties of the municijjality are sanitation and public 
health, ligbtmg, water supijly and pjublic utility construction, 
details of which are given below: — 


Sanitation — Tborc is a municiiiai truck to collect and dis- 
pose of refuse of the tovm. More than 44 sweeiiors clean the 
streets daily. Phenol and other dis-infectant powders arc used 
in the public latrines and urinals. During the year 1960-Cl, 
80 gallons of phenol was used. Poul water is removed 
from the town by means of tanhies. 


Lighting — ^Tho Board does notown a powerhouse. The 
B.ijadhan Electricity Board gives electricity connections for 
lighting the streets. The number of the street h'ghts is 
•22G; and Bs. 3,533 wore siiont for this purpose during the 
year 1960-Gl, ^ ^ ^ 


'Water Suy])hj — ^Tlioro are 35 jiublic and 142 private 
water connections in the town. The Board has laid 
down a water-iiijio in the iSTaya Bas and Erishnaiiuri; 
tlio length of -which is 9,000 foot. The scheme waf 
completed dnrmg the Second Plan jioriod with a 'cos1 
Pi its. B>,o00, ol whWh Ils. 0,179 wore shared by th< 
Social \lelfare Department as .subsidy. At present 
thonwuo four pumping sots in the city located at Kandokl 
bar 3 abo, Khanakbo and Apo.dnvarji. TJie eombiaed pumpini 
oaimcny of these .pbs is 22,000 gallons of water per hour 
To improve the -ji-ator supjdy in the to-nm, a scheme has beoi 
prepared and subsequently sanctioned by the Govornmont* 
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It would cost Rs. ten lakhs on completion. Rs. 1,33,000 
have been spent during the year 1960-61 and the scheme is 
likely to be completed by 1982-63, 

Gofistmction Work — During the jmar 1959-80, the munici- 
pality got one Reading Room'and one Ayurvedic hospital buil- 
ding \yitl.i two rooms constructed. A municipal godown with a 
cost of Rs. 2,500 was also constructed during the same j^ar. 
In the year 1960-61, the Board coustructc cl stone-pavements 
with side drains at Gandhi wada. To improve sanitary 
conditions in the town, the Board has constructed three 
public latrines and eight public urhials. 

Financial Position 

As stated earlier, the Sirohi municipality was established 
in the year 1921. The municipality was emj^owerecl to levy 
sanitation and conservancy taxes. Hov^evor, the income was 
meagre and the expenditure always exceeded it (income 
in the year 1934-35 was Rs. 2,032 whereas expenditxire 
during the same jmar was Rs. 9,229). The deficit was met 
tlu’ough the State treasury. Rajasthan Municipalities 
Act came in force in 1959 and thereafter, the income of 
the Muuicipalit}’- gradually increased. In the year 1958-59 
and 1960-61 the income of the Municipality’- was Rs. 85,342 
and 1,33,184 respectively and the expenditure during the 
same yeai’s, was Rs. 1,03.687 and 1,08,921 respectively. 
The folloiving tables shows tho income aiad expenditure 
figures in detail for the year 1960-61: 


Income for the year 1960-01 

SI. No. Item 

__1 2 

1 . Taxe.s 

2. Rees, fines etc. , . 

.3. Income under otlxer laws 
4. Cattle pound , . 


Amount 

3 

49,279 
3, 300 
4,412 
1,688 
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1 2 

3 

5. Pro])ort_y find BiglOs 

1,944 

6. Walor 'Works . . 

■ 12,579 

7. (Sale of Land 

3,060 

8. Grants and Loans . . . . 

. 44,073 

0. Rp.ourities 

• 6,677 

10. Old Arrears , , , . ... 

599 

11. I\Ii.scollanoous. .. ' 

6,507 

Total . . 

1,33,184 

Expend ;tniG for the. year 1960-61. 


Horn 

Amount 

1. Gonoral administration including tax reali- 
sation and olhei' office expenses 

10,411 

2. (Social Welfare and Public ITodth ' 

33,835 

(Si root Lighting 

.3,033 

d, L'nttle Pound 

750 

o. W.i’ter ^^ ((] ' ; 

15,944 

.. 0. p.il.li.. ..l i(ii- t;, UtaacT, fimclions 
aiKi r(.])ans . , 

1,612 

7, Genond Loans 

1 ,850 

8.- Misei-llancous ' 

34,986 


1,08,921 


Totaij . . 
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Abu Road 

f^anitation and conservancy arrangeanents existed 
in tOie tovTi since 1891 supervised by the local officials and 
financed by the Da- bar. At the turn of this century the .. 
sanitation and conservancy tax was levied on the residents. 
Jfcnvovei*, the mcome was always less than the expenditure 
and t]},e deficit was met b 3 ’' the State treasury. In the year 
1904, a iioininatei cojumittee of the State officials was formed. 

Tt was assisted bj'- the hospital assistant of the local dis- 
pensarj’^. In 1905-6, it was being contemplated that the Abu - - 
Road Municipality be placed in the hands of a small • 
committee, composed of tlio State officials and some leading ■ 
men of the localit^L TJie object of doing so was to make 
t lie municipalitj’ more popular, so that the could- 

lakc greater interest in its working. It was calculated 
that if this was done the sanitary arrangements would be 
more efficient. i Hoivever, it was onlj^ in 1923 that officially 
a municipality was established at Abu Road which had in 
all 16 inembers.2 Non-official reinesental ives were 9 and 
tlio District IMagistrate was President. The municiiJality 
had four committees, nan cl 3 % (1) Sand at ion, (2) Lighthig, 
{3} Public Works, ar.d (4) General. 

During the year 1940-41 the constitution of l.ho Munici- 
pal Board was revised ami liberali'/ed. TLe old Board 
consisted of 14 members of whom the President and 4 members 
were officia’s and the rest non -officials; but all the mioi bers 
wore nominated b^^ the D; rl ; i . Injilaoo of it a now Board was 
e.stablished with a majority'- of elected members. The now Board- 
consisted of 25 members of whom 18 were elected. The elec- 
tions wore conducted ward-wise in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the Bombaj^- Disti’ict I\Iunicipal Act 
of 1901, the franchise being extended to all house holders 
liajo’ng Municipal tax of anj’’ sort. The President was 
nominated from among the elected raonihorss. 

Tlie Muslim pojmlation in Abu Road, though sizeable 
in percentage, could not secure adequate number of seats 
under. sA-stem of ward-wise electors. They wore not in 


1. Admiuistralion Roj)ort of tbe Sirobi State, 1905-G, p. 7, 

2. 1922-23, p. 11. 

3. /MW, 1040-41. p.,7S. 
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favour of ward wise elections and tiieroforo, oj^iJosed it and 
instead demanded that elections should bo held community- 
sriso, each community being awarded seals in proportion to 
its population. Th.s could not bo done without making 
tho constitution communal. The grievance was, however, 
redressed by the Dt rb. i by awarding two of tho nominated 
seats to their community in addition to the one secured by 
them in the elections to represent their interests in the 
Board. The now Board started functioning on the 1st 
January, 1941.1 

The Abu Road area was merged in tho Bombaj'^ State 
in the year 1950. On April 5, 1951, an administrator was 
appointed who worked till flio 24th of June, 195G. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Mount Abu, also held charge of the 
municijiality lor an ‘interim’ period, i.e. before the adminis- 
trator took over the charge. The Abu Road area was 
merged in Rajasthan on 1st of November, 1956 and the 
Board took over the charge on 24th of Juno, 1956. Elections 
wore hoid in the year 1956, the term of which expired on 
June 1960. According to tho present classification, the 
]miuicipalit5’' falls under Class II category of the municipalities. 

CuiTcntly, tho Aim Road is divided into ten wards. 
One moiubor is elected fj-om each of the wards, one seat 
each is reserved for tho Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes. Two Momen arc co-opted. The municipality has 
five committees, namely, (1) Constitution, (2) Financial, 
(3) Rules and Bye-Rules, (4) Sanitary, and (5) Advisory, 

Orgaulsation 

Besides tho Executive Officer, whoJs appointed by 
tho Directorate of Bocal Bodies, tho staff of tho municipality 
is as given below : — 

1. General Adminis-lration—One Head Clerk, one 
Acccuntant and two peons. 

2. Tax CoUcciion—OnQ Octroi Inspector, 14 Mohar- 
rirs and .six peons. 

•3. Waier 11' or/;.? — One Pump Ojjorator aud one Fitlo]’. 

!• Administration Keporl of the Sirolii State, TflIo^4l7p,^79^ 
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4. Samtalwn and puhlic healih—Onv. Sanitary Ijispec- 
tor and one Jamadar (to supervise the -vvorlc of sWeepers), 
25 male sweepers and 23 female sweepers. 

5. Construction — ^The public utility construction i.s 
carried out by an overseer and one mistry. 

Powers and duties 

At the turn of the century, the muincipalit}- (thoimh 
an officiall}^ nominated bodj?^ then) was empowered to levy 
sanitation and conservancy taxes. Later on it -^vas aLso 
given piower to levy hou.se tax. However, it was in 1923 
only that the constitution of the munici>]3alit\^ was liberalised 
to associate non-official persons, and octroi wa.s levied on 
the articles -wliieh wore bi-ojight in the city. In tlie j’^ear 
1941-42, the municipality under section 79 of the Bombay 
Municipal Act of 1901, got further ]30wers to realize tax 
and to punisli those who tried tax evasion. The 
Raja.sthan MuniciiDalities Act of 1959 came in force the 
same year. Now besides octroi, the municipalit y can impose 
tax on vehicles, entertainment, electricity and water supply. 
The main duties of the municipality are sanitation, public 
health , lighting, water supplj' and pubhc utilitj’^ constructions, 
details of which are given below: 


Sa7iitation — Besides a die-sel tractor, two trolleys and 13 
earls, the municipality has three ordinary carts and seven hand 
barrows to carry refuse out of the toAvn. Refuse so collect- 
ed is turned hito comiJost and sold out Avhich gives an in- 
come of R.s. 3,000 per annum. Public latrines and uri- 
nals are treated with phenol. During the year 19G0-G1, 
150 gallons of phenol was used for Avhich Es. COO were spent. 
Similarly, Rs. 100 AA’ero spent dunng the same year to 
disinfect drinking water with j)otassium permagnate and 
the bleaching powder^ 


Lighting — ^Thereis a porver house at Abu Road mvned bj: 
the Abu Road Electricity and Iiidi’stiies Co, Ltd., Abu Road. 
It ^yas installed in the year 1945, The municipality is 
concerned with only the street lighting on Avhich during the 
year 1960-61 a sum of Rs. 8,294 was spent. 
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Witter svpphj — The -n'ater requirements are mainly met 
from a pumping well, constructed in Gandhinagar, in the year 
1953. at a cost of about Rs. 50,000. It has a capacity of 
about 72,000 gallons of water per day. Tor the distribution 
of water in the cit^', a pipe line, 10,000 r.f.t. in length 
has been laid. For further imxJrovemcnts in the water 
supply of the town, a scheme has been prepared and sanc- 
tioned by the government. It would cost Pv,s. 7,01,000 on 
completion by 19G2-03. Out of this Rs. 85,000 were spent 
bv 1900-61. Xow the total number of the private and 
pui)lic water eonnections, in tlie town, is 222 including 18 
])rivalo connect ions. An amount of Rs. 8,004 was spent 
for water siqiply arrangements in the town, duirng the year, 
1900-01. Besides this, there are 50 rvclls in the toA\-n, from 
where water needs of the toAvn are xtartially met. 


(JonstvKction u'ork-~'Ei\Gn before the establishment of the 
municipality the State Government tf)ok keen interest in the 
con it ruction of the public utility works. A sum of Rs.2,G00 was 
spent by the Darbar as early as 1897 t>o improve the drainago 
of the town. Figures for .such constructions in the successive 
years, except 1940-41 and 1944-45 in which Rs. 329 and 
Rs, 2,557 respectively wore spent, arc not available. . Dur- 
ing the Fir.st and Second Five Year Plan periods, Rs. 68,21.5 
and Rs. 95,190 respectively, were spent for construetion 
and je])aiis of the roads. A library hall with a cost of -Rs., 
7,500 was constructed during the Second Plan period. 

Financial Position 


In the beginning, the official body assisted by tlic 
hospital assistant, in looking after the sanitation and con- 
servancy anangements, met its expendit.uro Rom conscr-, 
vancy. cess and the State, funds. In 1903-04, the total nicoihe 
amonnted to Rs. 951.19 while the expenditure was Rs. 
1,077. In 1938 Abu Road tax was levied at the rate of 
two pice 3301' maund on llio imjjort and export of grains. 
This raised the income of the iminicipality sufficiently. 
Tlio income durin-j the year 1938-39, was Rs. 8,855. Thus 
the munie.ipalily boeamo self-sufficient. Total income 
for the year 19G0-61 was Rs. 2,88,822. Octroi is , the 
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chief source of income. It oarnoLl P»s. J, 41,310 to the 
imuucipality in the year 1960-01. The following ta]>lo 
snows the important item.s of income during the year 
1960-61:— ^ 


SI. Itejn 

ISio. 

Amount. 


PvS. 

1. Octroi 

*« «« •• ■■ 

1,41,810 

2. Sale of land 

19,890 

3. Grants and loans . , , , 

26,620 

4. Cattle-pound .. 

1,165 

5. Licence fees and application of oilier Acts. . 

1,009 

Similarly, the expenditure oJ the municipality for the 
- year 1960-61 was Rs. 3,06,316. The following table shows 
the amount spent on some of the imjwitant things; — 

Exponditiiro for the year 1960-61 


SI. Item 

no. 

Amount 


Bs. 

1. General Administration .. 

21,959 

2./ Taxation staff . . 

24,477 

3, Public Health and Sanitation 

53,952 

4. Water Supply . . 

8,004 

5. Education . , . . . . . . 

24,484 

6. Hcrcloinnont works 

62,201 
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Tlie folloTTing statement shows the income and ox- 
IJonditire figures of the municipality in selected j)eriods 
o\ei- tlic past 58 years: — 


Year 


Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

1903-04 

« 

951 

. 1,077 





1910-11 

• 

1,989 

1,388 

1920-21 


1,620 

1,883 

19.35-36 

• 

6,057 

6,106 

1938-39 


8,810 

8,525 

1940-41 

• « 

9,283 

7,134 

1953-54 

• 

1,76,438 

1,83,784 

1960-61 


• • . . 2,88,222 

3,06,316 

Fheoganj 


Sanitary and conservancy arrangements, supervised 
existed in the town since 1891-92. In 
■ ■ / ^ eVunmittee consisting of the local officials, came 

into being. Tliis arrangement continued till 1953 when 
t}>e Rajasthan Town Municipalities Act of 1951 came into 
fuco and elections were held accordingly. New clcc- 
jons were held during th.c year 1956-57 to elect S members, 
iwo raembei.s avcic nominated. The Rajasthan Munici- 
palities Act of 1959 was axijilied in 1959 and shico then the 
mumcipality has been working according to the i^rovisions 
of tins Act. . . ■ ^ ^ 

Organisation 

• in (19(>0-fil), tlie number of the elected members 

IS 10. Ph.o towi is divided into 9 wards; eight single and 
one uouble-membcr. The double-member ward, besides 
t r.e general candidate, elects one caudidato belonging to 
tJ c Scheduled Castes. Two women members have been 
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co-optnd. 1’hAi8, tli:e -total number of member^s in tli# mmiiei 
psjitr is 12. The Exeeutire Officer i« appointed bj the 
Directojate ofLocal Bodies and i.s assisted bj one 'Accountant 
tiro L. D. Cs. and tlnee tax moimrirs. ^ 


Tlrei-e are 23 sweepers (18 male and 5 female) for the 
saiiitarr work of tlie town and one Jama4ar to sunervi^e 
the work cf the sweepers. 

SaBitatien 


'J’lm municipality maintains two buffalo carts to rera Dve 
refuse of the oHy. About 16-20 maimds of refuse i.s reniowd 
eYery day and compo.sted. Later, it is .sold as manure to 
tfee- farmers. It brings an annual income of E,s. 200-300 to 
tKe municipality. Public latrines and u-inals are ti'eattd 
with iihenol. About 4 gallons of phenol is used every month. 


Income and expenditure figures of tlxe xnunicipalily 
fc.r 11 c year 1900-61 are given below: — 


Ineome for the year 1961 

Its. 

1. Opening balance . . . , . . 500 

2. Tax . . . . . . . . 1,800 

3. Bye-laws, licence etc. . . . . . . 4,3o0 

4. Municipal property .. .. 10,150 

o. Other Acts . . . . , . . . 3,700 

6. Penalties .. .. .. 500 

7. Miscellaneous , . . . . , , . 2,930 

8. Sale of land . . . . . . . . 20,000 

Torai . . 43,930 ' 
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Expentliture, for the year .1961 . 


"IJ. General ..Adm’rristrjitiatt .1 • 

2. Tax cohoetion . . . 

3. PuTolic utility a:-d public health 
4., Lighting cxpciiditui e . ... 

‘ 5. , Water Siippl3'; 

- 13.'"€aitlc Pound' 

7. Park 

8. Celebrations 

9. Repaii’S 

10. Miscellaneous 
11.. -Construotions.aijd dovelojnnciit w 
I2. Sale of. property 


orks 


Total 


- .Rs, , 

: 5,252 ’ 
2.234 ■' 
10,347 
.3,180 
600 
300.. 
1,270 
50 

460 ■ 
1,460 
42,140 
■ - bOO ■ 

67,763 ' - 


PindWara Hunieipality 


I’lio Pindwara town was gianted a nnnncipality 
on'tlic' 29th of July, 1941 to look after the sanitation 
of the towu.^ In the beginning, there were only five ' 
nicnibci.s: Tahsildar as P. esident, Pojest Range Officer as - 
Abee-Presid nt, one Paid of Rajputs, one Paid of Ganchis 
and one member stlectcd from the Advisory Committee.^ 
There are four swecpoi s for cleaning the sti cots, two sweejrers 
foi- removing nihbish, one Jamadar, and two men for 
lighting street lamps.3 


To begin the work, the Stale Government sanctioned 
a sum of Rs. 070/- and xrrovided preliminary equipments, 
i. e. foul water, cai'ls, lamps etc. The rccixmng expenditure, 
of the hnmicipalitj'^ was met by raising funds by levy of 
octroi on imports into Pindwara. '.rius was suggeste.d by, 
the majority' of the pt-ople and aj)proved by tlie' council.^ 


In tlie year 1948, tlic tov.m was divided into six ward.s 
from which 11 members were elected. The term- of .the 
mmxicijrality exjrired in 1951 and the new elections were 

1. Adminifitmtion Iteiiorl of tho Sirolii State, 1 910-fI, p, Ti). 

2. Ibid, ]>. 79-bO 

3. JbicI, p. 80. 

4. Jtidj, j). .SO, . . 
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Iield in lf)53 according to tire Municipalities Ant of 1951. 
F-ot tlxe ■ elections of 1953, • the’ t@'xvn was div’dnd'into' eight 
wards and one member was elected from €>ach of the w&rds. 
One membei'-belonging to the Scheduled Castes was nominated 
by the Government.- I^ow the? munic’pal'tv -is' covered 
by the Hajasthan Town Municiiral-'ties Act of- 1959. 

'.Organisation ' “ . 

■Tlie Executive Officer is appointed by the Dhectorate 
of Locdl Bodies. The office establishment :''‘has- three 
sections, namely; General Admmistrathjn, Tax Collection, 
and Sanita’-y and Public Health, The details b‘f these 
sections are given below - 

1. General Administration One U. D. G., one-L, D. 0. 

and six..peons. 

j * '' 

2. Tax Collections Pour mo7mmV5 and six peons. 

3. Sanitation and Public One' Jamadar, 14 sweepers, 

Health . two cart drivers, one tractor 

driver, one overseer, one pat- 
wari, one' ■ cattle-pound in- 

" charge 'and one gardner. 

The mam duties of the municipality, as in other places^ 
are. sanitation and xmhiic health, lighting, water supply and 
joublic ixtility construction. Details f]i,re given below:; — 

Semiiaiion — Thcj'c is a diesel tractor with a trolley 
to collect refxisp of the to\yn. The nxxmber of the sweexxers 
is 14(10' males and 4 fexuales). R.s. 7S'2.6S jiP. wei’e spent for 
the construction of 400 ft. sewers. All the roads and streets 
are- cleaned every third day. Tlie bazar road is .cleaned 
Twice , a dr.y. 

Lighting — ^Thcre ax'c 18 gas lamps and 61 kerosene 
lanterns. Daily average expend hux'e oi kerosene lam^xs is 
11 nP. per day x)cr lamp. The expenditure of the gas 
rlamxxs cemes to 71 nP. pei- day per lamp. 

Tfa^e?* — ^AVater requhements of th-a town' are mainly 
met from the two raxxuiciixal w^lls -vu'.ich have -been.-fitted 
, .xx'ith diesel pxxmping se).s. Bi.,.2,029 were s^xent for this 
pxxiqxoso during the year WOO-CT Tl.e muiiicixiality lias not 
, levied water tax and therefore, no qxxestion of income f -om 
■ this soxirce ai'isc.s. ' The nuxnbor of tlie taxxs is 50 tii the town. 
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Consfritction v'orh — munic;i])a.rLtj> lias' cunstrAXptftd 
latrines -with 2r)j!ea,t.«. Atrell; during- the ye»T 
Teas mnstructed at a cost f)f Rs. 5.000/-. Tlie wiiminijiatitr 
inaintaijis tyro fxivlnn^n of metalled Toad. A pi 2 >e lint frcml 
tile l>a-’'k tot he lioupital was laid dogmata eo.stofBs. loS'iO^- 
in the year lOSO-OO. A rrater reservoir lias also he«» 
constructed. During the rear 1900-61, a wellfor the Hmrijfin-s 
was const; ur-ted. Tlie Social Welfare Department made 
a centribution of Rs. 2,000/- for tl.e imrpose. -The muni ci- 
Xialit j also mahitAuis a DhwamshaJa and a pnhliciiark. 

EnaHcialPogition 

Ohe niunidiialitr has ahrars been a self-.suffic.ie.»it 
me. Iji tie bcginniiig it raised funds by levy (f octroi on 
inijurts to Pirdwaia. Gradually, it got more iioivcr.? 
o levy other taxes also. O’he folloving table shows the 
nicrme and expenditure figures for a few years; — 


No. rear 

Income 

R.S. 

Dxiicnditnre 

Rs. 

b 1041-42 

2- 1942-43 

3. 1943-44 

b 1944-45 

3- 1950-57 

0. 1960-01 

1.250.00 
827.00 

Jnst aufficient to 
meet cxjienditur#. 

1.643.00 
29,227.04 
06.471.00 

1,053.00 

940.00 

830.00 

674.00 

15,1 52.42 
63,590.00 

I he follom'ug table shows the important items of 
income for the year 19(30-fd: 

SI. Kb. Item 


Amouub 
(in rupees) 

1. Grant -bi -aid 

2. Sale c f h-.nd 

3. Octroi 

4. Licence fee 
-5. Cattle- pound 

fi. Penalties and fine.'? 


22,S72.«0 
. 10.52cS.5r) 
15,049.00 
523.00 
-1,0] 1.00 
2.5.00 


Total . . 

50,60X.5.5 ■ 
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M«.’n items of cjcprnd ilure are ^iren in the following 
taWft; — 


SI.Ko. 

Item 

Experidhure 
(in rupees') 

■ 1 . 

2. 

General administration and tax 
collection 

.Sanitation and Public Healtli 

8,700.00 

6,327.81 

3. 

Lighting aiTangement.s. 

2.029.00 

4. 

Maintenance cf municipal gardens 

1,313.00 

. 5. 

Water arrangements 

402.00 


Total 

18,771.81 


PANCHAYATS 

The history of the village pancliayats has been given 
ill the lieginning of the chapter. 


There were 87 panehayats in existence wlien the. Pancha- 
yati Eaj was introduced in the. district. Population in those 
pancliayats varied from 4,000 to S..OOO and they were carved 
out by gioirping of vjJlago.s. Aecoi cling to tLe. decision -of 
the Government th.c panehayats were, redelimitcd and made 
eo-tei mhms witli the smallest unit rf revenue administration 
i.e. judwar circle. 133 panehayats in the clistj iet were fo ined 
in December, 19G0 each consi.sting of a village or a group of 
village.^ vrith a pojiulation between 1,500 and 2,000 people. 
There are thu tj-one village and 103 multi-village panehayats 
in the distiict. Number of panchas in each panchayat 
Ypn-ics between 8 and 15 accoi cling to j’opnlation. The total 
number of the panchas, excluding tlie co-opted memhe; s, in 
the district, i,s 1150. 

Elections to the jianchayats are held every third yeai‘ on 
• the basis of adult fiauchise and by secret ballot. The area 
of the panc])ayat.s is divided into wards equal in number to 
the number of the panchas fixed foi- the panchaj’at. 

Sarpancli — Chairman of the Panch<ayal, called 
Sarpanch, is elected hr the ojitire elect orate of the panchayat. 
He fimctions as chief’ Exeentive Authority and convenes 
and presides otw the meeting.s. He aviangc.s and supervises 
the work in the paiichai^at area. 

iStcreJai'-y — The panchayat appoints a Secrctavy ' to 
altc-jid to tl-c ministerial woi'k. 
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Fnuctions Panchayats 

"riioir functions arc munici]ial, adniinistratir-e a-ncl deve- 
lo])mcntal. Tl plans for in-rcased production of the indhn'dual 
families and organizes tlie coJinminity for p-uraotion of 
lu'alth, safety', education, comfort, convenience, social, 
economic and cultural well being of the people of the area. 

Gram Sabha Meeting 

Tlir pauchaj-ods have to convene at least twice a year, 
the. meeting of the gram sahha, which consists of the entire 
elect oi ate of the panchayat- eirtde to e.\;})lain tiro progmmmes, 
l)Ians and p.8timt.te.s of the works to be undertaken. The 
vicw.s of the people arc ascertained and subseeptent changes 
are made. The meetings arc held in the month of J\Iay and 
October. Besides cxidaiuing the new plans, the progress of 
the work done in tlic j)receding (5 montlis is reviewed and 
reasons for not completing the work, arc also explained 
at the meeting. 

Financial Resources 

Tancl!a 3 '’ats get graut-in aid of 20 paiso pe" head of 
the population from tlio Govcmmcjit Muth a ceiling of Rs’. 400. 
It the iSarpanch and 80% of the panchas arc elected unani- 
mousty, an additional grant of 25 pai.se psr head of tire total 

term of its life. 

j he J. ancha_vat.s can levy octroi, A^ehicle and jjilg.-im tax, and 
ax on building and commercial crops-othor sources of income 
arc (fer grazing, use of land, services jnoceed^ from sale 
of aoa at lands etc.) and fines (cattlemound, dlsregai'd of the 
adrami.strativc order.s etc.). 

lire Fanchaj'at 8amitiwise. distribution of the ]?an- 
citar’ats is as below: — 


1. Abu Road 
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3. . SlieoganJ 

• 1. MaBdar, 2. Jhadoli, 3. Lalias, 4. Narada-a, 5, Oda, 
6. Andor, '7. l\rorli, 8 Paldi, .9. Wagasin, 10. Aratliwara, 
11. XJtbamr.n, 12. Sil)a.gaon, 13. Cliuli, 14. Badgoan, 15. Dhru- 
wana, IG. Posaliya, 17. Jelhia, 18. Jetx)iira, 19. Keserpura, 
20. Wan, 21. Jogapura, 22. Alj)aand 23. Rswana, 

3. tleoclar 

1. Udwadiya, 2. Sirohi, 3. Pamera, 4. Nagavi, 5. Dhan,* 
6. Positra, 7. Gulabganj, 8. Aiiadra, 9. Dabani, 10. Haxjil, 
11. Dak, 12. Lune], 13. DliavaJi, 14. Marol, 15. Datani, ,1G. Reu- 
dar, 17. Jolpur, 18. Jirawal, 19. Dantan, 20. Nebaj, 21. Raipur, 
22. Jetauara, 23. Barman, 24. Magriwa va, 25. Pitbaxmra, 
2G. Sorda, 27. Mandar, 28. I'asan, 29. Merugarh, 30. Mitan 
and -31. Padar.* 

4. Piudwara 

1. Amli, 2. Sliivera, 3. Warli, 4. ^Moras. o.Naya San*\’’ara, 
6. Vii'wars., 7. Kohra, 8. Janaxiura, 9. Pasua, 10. Dutigri, 
Hi T-olpui-a, 12. Nadia, 13. Javoli, I 4 . Aja-i, 15. Basantgarli, 
]G. Bl.aM'ari, 17. Dlianari, 18. Mandwara, 19. Nitoda, 20. Ka- 
eblioli, ^-l. Bharja, 22. Afhiipuva, 23. Bhimana, 24. Roheda, 
25. Blijda, 26. Watera, 27. Wasa, 28. Waloria and 29. Naiid- 
’vvara. 

5. Sirolii 

1. Baida, '2.' Baiiut, 3. Ood. 4. Gol, 5. Goyely, 6. Bhut 
Gaon, 7. IManoi'a, 8. JawaJ, 9. Varda, 10. Alandawariya, 
11. Na\\'ara, 12. IMoliabatnagar, 13. Fungani, 14. Tawari, 

15., Media, 16.. Sildar, 17. Ainbela.i, 18. Sonpur, 19. Jelan, 
20. Sartara, 21. Kiishanganj, 22. Velangri, 23. Dbauta. 
24. Ivliambal, 25. Ramxjura, 26. Padiv, 27. Doduwa. 28 Ka- 
landri and'*29.Nandwaria. 

The office of the Zila Parisliad is at the district head- 
quarters. 

Panchayat Samiti 

' III pursuance of the recommendations of the Balrant 
Rhi Mehta Study Team, the GoA^ernment of Rajasthan 
decided to introduce Democratic Decentrahsation (Panchayati 
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Raj) intlie State. On 2nd October. 1959, the Rajasthan 
P.ancliayat Saniitis and Zilit Pa-islnvlK Act of 1959 was passed 
bv tlif Slate L^'iislatnre and on the Oth of September, 1959, it 
received tbe assent of the President. Accord ingl^b tJie 
I’anchayat Samitis at Block and Zila Pavishad. at the dis- 
trict le\i‘i were constituted and began functioning as soon as 
the sdume was inaugurated at No.gauv on 2nd October, 1959 
bv the late Pandit Jawabar Lai Nehru. Details about the 
1 constitution and functions etc. r,f these, institutions are given 
belt i\\ ; — 

M-jniters oi the Panch^yat Samiti 

All the Sarpanchas of the i)p..nchayats .and the Kvishi 
Xlpun dec lared by tlieZilaParisbad, are the Ex-officio inem- 
ber.s of the Pan ebay at Samiti. Besides two persons having 
experience in pnhlic life and administriation, one rejtrc.sen- 
lative from among the Managing Committee of the Co-ope- 
rative Societies and one of the Gramda.n village if sjiy, are 
co-opted. Other co-opted inemhn'.s include two women, two 
persons helonging bj the iSchediiled Castes and two meniiter.s 
belonging to tbo Scheduled Tribes (the of those throe 

tvjjes of memijcrs will be two if none is iilx-offie.io member, or 
one in ease tlierc is one Ex-officio member. The representa- 
tive ct' tire Scheduled Tribes will be co-opted only when the 
Scheduled Trihc xioimlution of the district exceeds 5% of 
the lota) poiiulal ion. ) 

Memhers of the Panchayat Samiti are co-opted by 
ox-officio momhers through .secret ballot. 

The members elect, from amongst them.selves, a Pra- 
dhaii who acts as the Chah-man of the Pancha 3 'at ’ Samiti. 
The term of the office of the Pauehayat Samiti is tliree 
3’ears. 


Functions ofPanchayat Samiti 


Pauehayat Samiti is solely responxible for the derelop- 
ment work in its ama. 'I'hcre are.sojne obligator^’ and oilier 
discretiomny functions of the Pauchavat Saiiiitis They 
are. lu)wo^hu•, exjiected to attend to and perform "all the 
functions to meet the needs of th« people of the Samiti 
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The Democratic Decentralisation stresses tlxe need 
of collective work. Therefore, formation of atleast three 
Standing Committees, namelj^ Committee for Production 
Profn’amme, Committee for Social Services and Social 
Amenities Progiamnies, and Committee tor Fmance, Taxes 
and Administration, has been made statutorily obligatory. 
The Paneliayat Samitis, however, ore at hberty to have 
more tlran three Standing Committees. 

The Panchayat Samiti fi-ames its budget and sends 
it to the District Devtdoi^ment Officei- nho sends it to the 
Ziia Parisb?.d Avith his comments, if any. The Zila Parisliad 
cither passes the budget or returns it witli sugges- 
tions to modify the budget. The Panchayat Samiti reerm- 
sidci-s the budget in viev' of the suggestions. However, 
it is not obligatory for tlie PanchaA-at Samiti to accept the 
modif icat ions suggest cd . 

Financial Resources 

■B(‘sides pvhnary education cess mid cess on rent 
for tlie use of oocuxjation of agricultural laud, the Pancha- 
vat Samitis can le\ y tax on fau-.s, trades, indu.stries and 
entertainment. Other .‘source of income are grants for 
liabilities transfened by the various dejiartments, annual 
ud hoc g ants 25 paise per head of the population of the 
aieain lieu of the. share of land and the loans ad\'aneed by 
the State. The Panchayat Samiti can also raise loans. 

Pradhan 

He is the elected bead of the Panchayat .Samiti and 
Supervision over the Panchayat* Samiti. BEe 
conveoe.s and presides overtl.e meetings. 

Staff 

Vikas Adhikari is the chief Executive Officer of the 
Panchayat Samiti. He exercist.s adminif^trative control 
over tlie entire staff of the Panchayat Samiti including the 
Extention Officers. 

Gram Sovak.aud School t-acher-s are the far.ctionaries 
at the AdllageleAml. Gi’um Sei'ak is multi-purpose extention 
agent of di&rent Development Departments at tJie village 
level. 
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Besides tliese, Giam Bevikas, Stoclcuien, Compounders, 
Piivers and Mislvies are also vooruitod to the Pancha- 
yal Samiti and Ztla Pa' isha.d Service. There are five Pancha- 
Vat Bamitis in tlie district and a brief account of them is 
^iven below: — 


( Rs. hh ’000 ) 


Panchayat Samiti 


Pindwara Abu 


1. Category. 

2nd 

2nd 


Stage 

Stage 

2. Population (’000) 

m 

86 

3. A’ca (Sq. miles) 

428 

304 

4. Villages, 

99 

89 

6. ■ Pan cha vats. 

29 

21 

6. Members. 

36 

27 

7. Standing Committees 

• • 

4 

8. Posts- 



1. E.Os. . . . , , . 

io 

1.3 

2. (a) I3.D.C 

3 

3 

{l>) L.P.C 

0 

7 

(c) Class rV . . 

10 

9 

9. Amount sanctioiud {1961-02) 



(o) C.D. Budget: 



1. Grant 

73 

98 

2. Loan 

12 

30 

(?;) Transfei’J ed Soliemos: 



1. Grant 

174 

118 

2. Loan 

34 

17 

(c) Pvee Ihuid . . 

21 

15 

(<Z) L.L.Works. . 


4 * 

10. Taxes imposed .. 

mi 

Nil 

■ 11. {(t) AtTv.al income in 1900-61 

4 

1 

"P. iv.rlicipatif.n in 39C0-G1 ! * 

13 

8 

{<•) I'.M jmattd income from taxes . . 

Nil 

10 
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(Ms. in ^000) 


Panchayafc Samiti 
Pindwara A bn 

12. Expenditure in 1960-(jl 

13. Balance on 1-4-61 

14. Genera] : 

547 478 

111 196 

1. Tempo of work 

2. Potential of the block. 

. . increa- increa- 
sing sing 

. . 1 Minor Minor 
Ii’j’iga- Irri- 
tion. gation. 

2. Cattle 

3. Important problems. 


District Sirohi 

{Ms. in ’000) 


Panoliayat Saroiti 


Sirohi Slieoganj Reodav 


1. 

Category. 

, . 1st stage 1st stage Shadow 

2. 

Population (’000) 

. . 56 

45 

57 

3. 

Area (sq. miles) . . 

453 

345 

409 

4. 

\^illages 

84 

69 

IIG 

5. 

Pancliayats 

29 

23 

31 

6. 

Members 

38 

SI 

40 

7. 

)Staiiding Committees 

4 

O 

O 

4 

8 . 

Posts: 





1. E.Os. 

13 

9 

3 


2. U.D.C. 

3 

2 

1 


3. L.B.a 

8 

4 

3 


4. Class IV 

9 

7 

; n 

9. 

. Amount sanctioned 





(1961-62) 





(a) 0. E. Budget: 



* 


1, Grant 

'9S 

93 

. • 


2. Loan 

30 

30 

• 
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Dietn'cf SiroJii (concld.) 


{}U, in '000) 


Paiicliayat Samiti 




Sirotii Sheogan 

jHeodar 


(h) Tianf^ferrccl S< Uf nios : 





(1) Ir.JUlt 

185 

127 

188 


(2) L tail 

44 

m 

GO 


(c) V e ' Fund 

21 

IS 

21 


((/) L. D. Works 

• • 

• • 

40 

10. 

Taxes imjjost cl 

Pi'ofes- 

Pi'ofcs- 

Cess on 



sion 

sion 

L-R. 

11. 

Actual mcomc in lOGO-Ol. 

i:i 

6 ' 

4 


(b) P. Pai'ticipa.tion in lOGO-Ol 

10(5 

12 

42 


(r) I'lsliiuatcd income from 





taxes 

14 

10 

15 

12. 

Ex|)on(lituic in lOOO-Gl 

405 

302 

215 

i;j. 

Balance on 

242 

138 

nu 

14. 

OcncTcl : 





1 . Tempo of work 

Tnerea- 

Inerca- 

IiicTea- 



sing. 

sing. 

sing 


2. Potential of tlu! block 1. 

iMinor 1 , 

, i\Iinor 1. i\linor 


irrigation irrigation ij-rigation 




Cattle 2 

. Cattle 


o. Important probknn.s . , 1 

. Short r 

ige of 

better 



ciualitv seed.s. 




Bo.", ring and Blasting 


' 

i^laeliine. 




■. ^Marketing of 

Milk, 



Gllet^ 

& Fruit. 


Zilk Parishad 





1 lu* Zil.i Pat'isl.'ad is (luiposc'd of lire 

following cate- 

COi it 

;s ol ])(n-.sons:-- 





(a) Ex-0££icio Members 

(1) All l^racllians (,f -the Panc.bavat iSainUifi of t1i<* 
rliKtrift. 
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(2) ]\reraboi’(s) of tho Pa’‘Kp,mcnt.. 

(3) Membor(s) of the L^^'slatire Assembly. 

(4) President of the Central Co-f)perative Bank in the 
Dislriet. 

(5) Collector of the District (non-voting member). 

{h) By Co-option 

(i) Tsro persons of experience in administration, 

jmblie life oi- j'ural development. 

(ii) Tv’o vomer, if no women is already a member 

of the Zila Parishad or if one is such -a member 
under (a) above. 

(Hi) One member fi-om the Scheduled. Castes if no -such 
person is member under (a) above, and if the 
poinilation of Scheduled Tribes is mo”e than 5% 
of the population of tho district. 

iiv) Two persons of ex23erience in administration, 
public life or rural develojjment. 

Membei-s of tlie Zila Parishad are co-o 2 )ted by ex- 
offieio members by secret ballot. The members of the 
Zila Pa’ ishad, from among.st themselves, elect the Pramukh 
who jjresides over the body. The term of the Zila Parishad. 
like the PancliaA'at Sr.miti, is three years. The Zda Parishad 
has a Secretai y avIio is an officer of the State Service. 

The Zila Parishad does not have executive functions. 
Its main role is to supervise and co-ordinate the work of 
the various Panclia.yat Samitis of the' district and to main- 
tain liasion botv'een tlie Government and the Pan<*hayat 
Samitis. 

Financial resources 

Tlie ZUa Parishad has its own fund which consists of 
the 3 noney i-eccived from the State for meeting its establish- 
ment charges, allowances to it.s jnemher.s and donations or 
contrihntions received from tlie l^anieha^’sh Samiti or from 
tlie Public iji any £oi m. It lias no field for taxation assigned 
•to it. The Zila Parishad submits its budget to the State 
Goveriuuent foi- approval. 
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Nyaya Pancliayat 


juuH irti iioiroi-s. j itese powers liavc Lecn taken 
nat the loeal bodies may cleA'oie themselves ex 
o cloA elopraent Avbrk. PIoAvewer, foi‘ each group 
o se\en PaJichayat Circles, a NA'aA'a f Judicial! Ih 


i>a,s been 


. former Act. Paneh.ayats avoi o given certain 

judicial jioAvers. Th.ese powers have been taken aAvay so 
ttjat the loeal bi'clTnc.; excluSiA*^eiA^ 

roup of four 
(Judicial) Pancliayat 
set u]i. 'Tlieso Isyaya Panchayats have been 
empowered to tiA- certain minor criminal offences and to 
mpose fines not exceeding Rs. 50/-. In the eA’^ent of hon- 
pajment, the matter is brought to the notice of the S.D.M. 
n civil eases, these Panchayats have jurisdiction for the 
ua ot certain suits not exceeding Rs. 250/- in value. In 
c<,scs J^hcTo^ there is diffieully in executing a decree, rcxiort 
o the muusif or civil judge 1 aA'ing juiiscliotion 

tor nece.ssary action. 


Nyaya 
peeembcis 
in Ji) nuaiy, 


lanchayats were formed in this district in 

ine ’ first elections were eomxdeted 

1961. The set-up is as folloAVS : — 


Pancliayat Saniiti, Sirohi 

\ 


'^{fuya Pancliayat 

Panchdynt Circles Gooervl. 

1- IMermand wada 

1. Uerniandwada, 2. Sildar, 3. Sanpur, 
4. Uandia, 5. Aamlari, 0. Jaila 

2' Kalandri 

1. Kalandri,^ 2, Faguni, 3. .ranwari, 
4. Doduwa, 5. NaAvara, C. iMoliabbat- 
nagar. 

3. «irohi 

1. Goyali, 2. Eampura, 3. Padiva, 
4. Oad, 5. Walda. 

J. Pai'kiot 

1. Jawal, 2. Parluot, 3. Bliutgaon, 
4. Aland waria, 5. Manora, 0. \Nharada, 
i- Gole. 

A al an gH ri 

1. ^ alangari, 2, Krislmaganj, 3. 

Phanta, 4. Sartara, 5. Khambala. 
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local self government 

Panchayat Samiti, Shrogaci 


1. Laas 

1. Manadar, 2. Jlu.doli, 3. Laa^^,4. Oda, 

5. Navada’a. 

2. Jogapviv<a 

1. Jogapura, 2. Joyala, 3. Wana, 

4. Aalpa, 5, Re^vada, 

3. Paladi 

1. Paladi, 2. Morali, 3, Andoro. 

4. Bagsin, 5. Sibagaon. 

4. Posalia 

1. PoHfciia, 2. Aral liawada. 3. Uthamfin. 
4. Chooli. 

5 . Badagaon 

1. Badagaon, 2. ICes^arpura, 3. JaH- 
puia, 4. Dliui^\aua. 


Panchayat Samiti, Reodar 

1. Sirodi 

1, Udawa?-ia. 2. Sirodi, 3. Pajnera, 
4, Nagani, 5. CTulabganj, 6. Positra. 

2. Anadara 

1. Anadara, 2. Pabani, 3, Hathi, 
4. Daak, 6. Dhawali. 

3. Reodar 

1. Reodar, 2. Lunol, 3. Marole, 
4. Datani, 5 . Wa.san, 6. Bherugarh. 

4. Maiidar 

1, Mandar, 2. Magriwas, 3. Wa man, 
4. Bbatana, 5. Padar. 

6. Dantrai 

1, Dantj'ai, 2. Dhan, 3. Jolepiir, 
4. Jirawal, 6. Niwaj. 

C. Jaitawada 

1. Ratipur, 2. Sorda, 3. Jaitawada, 
4. Pitliapura. 


Panchayat Samiti, Pindwara 

1. Ajari 

1. Aamali, 2. Moras, 3. Warali, 
4. Basantgarh, 6. Ajari. 

2. Roliida 

1. Roliida, 2. Wasa, 3. AYaloria, 
4. ‘Manchvada, 5, Blioola, G. Watery, 
7. Bliimana, 
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4. r,]ia.Mati 


5 . .Jliadoli 


1 . Gu’war 

2 . Aakava 

3. Deldar 
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1. Koja’“a, 2. Telpura.. 3. Naiidia, 
4. Peshiia, 5. Dougarl, G. Janapiir. 

1. BliaM'ari, 2. iNraiidwadaker 

3. ISTitoda, 4. Aclipura, 5. ICanolioli, 
C). "Bliarja, 7. Dlionari. 

1. Jl.adoli. 2. Virwada, 3. iSivera, 

4. Naya Sail wad a. 

Panchayat Samiti,. Abu Road 

1. OiiAvar, 2. Chaiidela, 3. Chaiiar, 
4. Aowa], 5. Mooiigthala. 

1. Aamt] ala, 2. Mta thala, 3. Aakaraj 
4. Tartoli, 5. Oria, fi. Utaraj. 

1. Niclialgarli. 2. Deldar, ' 3. 'J?aba, 
4. Oda, 5. Kiwarli. 


4. Siyawa- 1. Jamboori, . 2. Siirapgala, 3. Siyawa, 

4. Santpiir, 5. IMawal. 

TL.c follcAvipg table gives 'an idea about the number 
( f tbe cases ti icd by some few of ilic ISTyaya Panchayats. 4110 
iiifoinTati<.n 1 as been eolleeted from the inspection reports 
comiiilcd in the >S.I) O. Sirohi’s office : — 

(Jascs 

S. I^yay a. Panchayat Date of Insti- Deci- Dm I'rans- 
No. inspection tJited ded decided ferred 


1 - 






3 


iTi^fiadagonn 

* ■, 

■ 2j- ..Tognpura- .14-7-01 

3 Posklm;-;-"!;^’ -"12.7.01 


4, Paldi 

5. Baiioot 


12-7-01 

19-7-Gl 


4 

z 


'o 


o 


2 

4 


3 

1 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6. 

Moj maud Avad a 

19.-7-61 

• * 

• * 

• • 

• » 

7. 

Kalandri 

20-7-61 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 

• ■ 

8. 

Valangai'i 

24-7-61 

• • 

2 

2 

4 

9. 

Keodar 

24-7-61 

16 

14 

10 

8 

W. 

l)a,ntr4ii 

26-7-61 

46 

28 

IS 

« • 

11. 

Anadara 

26-7-61 

13 

7 

6 

• • 

12. 

iSij-odi 

26-7-61 

12 

8 

4 

• • 

13. 

JaitaA\ada 

17-8-61 

21 

16 

5 

• • 

li. 

iVIandar 

29-10-01 

28 

12 

16 

• • 

15. 

La?.,s 

19-12-61 

42 

12 

30 



CHAPTER XV 
EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

No -vn'itten acccuiit of the educational facilities or 
craft tiaining jnetlicds in the early times is available but the 
temples at Delvara and Sirbhi and the remains of Chandra- 
vati — the metroiDolis cf Paramaras in 14th century, indicate 
the high standards attained by local architects and craftsmen. 
Abu vac probably a centre of Taniric studies. Dr. Dasha- 
ratlia Shaima mentions Abu as a Sahta pitlia (Early Chauban 
Dynasties p. 290). Chandravati seems to have been a centre 
of training in these arts. The craftsmanship in swords and 
hnives was famous right upto the beginning of the present 
century. The .skill in using bows' and arrows by the Bhils 
and Girasias are still well Imovui. In the early 15th century, 
Chandravati ceased to be the capital of Deoras and the best 
specimens of its architecture and most of its skOled craftsmen 
were carried off to Aliinedabad. 

Indigenous institutions, knovTi as Pathsha'.as, which 
existed in almost every village, seem to have waned in 
popularity by the later half of nineteenth centuiy. The 
Adm'nistration Report of Sirohi State 1890-91, .states “There 
aie indigenous schools at Madar (Mandar) and other places, 
but generally the people of this coimtry have no lUcing 
for any good education. The Mahajans learn little Hindi 
and go to foreign country for trading while the Rajputs pick 
up httle Hindi and engage themselves either in Raj Seehatidy^ 
or in looking' after' their holdings.” 

■Western Education - 

The fhst school on modern lines was founded by Sir 
Henry LavTence in 1854 (Agent to the Governor Grcneral 
in Rajputana from 1853 to 1857) “to provide a refuge in a 


1 . Polioo Force ©f the State. 
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good climate for the orphans and other children of soldiers, 
and there to give them a jdain, practical education adapted 
to the conditions of the inmates and to train them to become 
useful members of society.” The Lawrence School was 
a co-educational institution providing accommodation' for 
fort 3 ’’*eight boys and thirty-two gh’ls and was maintained 
partly by Imperial funds and partly from private subs- 
criptions, fees and interest on endowments. The manage- 
ment committee consisted of the Governor General’s Agent, 
the Besident, Western Bajputana States; the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Bajputana; the Chaplain of Abu; the 
Commandant of the Sanitorium; the Officer Commanding 
the Station Hospital and the Magistrate of Abu. The 
Inspector of European Schools, Bombay and Central India, 
used to visit the school periodically. The staff consisted 
of a head-master, a school mistress and three assistatnt 
masters. Ordinarily’-, children were admitted^ between the 
ages of five and twelve and the age of withdrawal was sixteen. 
About the year 1890, a cadet company was organised in the 
school to enable the students to get some. training in weapons 
and as soon as a student reached a certain age-, - he was en- 
. rolled in the compaaiy. About the year 1904, instruction 
in type-writing a,nd short-hand was also started. Liter, 
higher mathematics was included in the syllabus to enable 
the students to get admission in the Thomson Engineermg 
. College at Boorkee. All the children were taught signalling 
and the girls were exercised in calisthenics and were en- 
couraged to. play lawn tennis and r'>thcr out-door games. 
The school closed dovul on 30-12-1950. 


1. Children of pure European parentage used to get precedence over 
those of mixed parentage in the matter of admission in the school. 
Donors of money were authorised to nominate the children for admi- 
ssion' in' proportion to their donations. The fees realised' from the 
parents { who were serving soldiers and ex-soldiers ) of the children 
ranged in proportion to their ranks in the army. Tlie pensioned sold? - 
ers whose allowance was not equal to that of a private (soldier) or 
Corporal, were not required to make any payment but those who drew 
greater salary, paid according to the rules framed by the Slanagement 
Committee. Parents or guardians wishing to remove their chil'lren 
from the school were required to express their intention in writing at 
least 14 days in advance. At the time of admission, one of the impor. 
tant documents to be produced was a certificate of the child's baptism. 
.Tlio school building including the out offices, was built at the cost of 
Bsi 10,000. Information supplied by -National ArcWves’o-f India, Now 
■ ■ Delhi,-ExtractB from Foreign Department Political Branch, 31 Dee., 
’ 1858' O.C.No. 31 37 1C.I7, 
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An angln-veniar-iilar school started at Sirohi by the 
T)erba’‘ in 1879 was later raised to niirklle standard. The 
subjects taught wore Hoidi, Urdu and Eiii^li.sh. This 
Da’ba’- School was t’ansferred to a new building in 1915 
and was re-named as the Colvin High School. Anothei’ 
scl)f)o] was opened by Darbar at Rohera with a sing lo tcaehei. 

Tn 1887, a high school was opciied Cit Mt. Abu by the 
r( ml ay-PaM da and Central India Railway Comjiany al a 
cost of about a lakh and a half rupees. This institution came, 
under private inanagf ment in 1003 and received grants-in-aid 
f (in lhe Government. In 1906-07 the .staff consisted of a 
Piincipal, five qual fir d tea'hers and two matrons. Teaching 
was accoiding to the .sylle.bus of United Provimjes Code. 
Special coni’, scs of one 3 ’ear’s duration were also jirovidod m 
niecl anical or (jffice work for the bov’S and in domestic arts 
for the girls. 


A pi’ima' 3 ' vernacular school opened at Ml. Abu in 
1888, \vas kept up through private subscriptions and muni- 
cipal gr.ant-in-aid. In the closing \’-cars of the centurj', two 
more schools rvere opened at Abu Roacl— a i)rim‘.!,r.y school for 
European and Anglo-Indian children and an anglo-veruacular 
high school (oiimed in 1885). The primary school was 
maintained entirely b.v the then Bomba^'^-Baroda and Central 
Tnd^a Railway’ authorities Imt foi- the high school, the\' 
receiv(d a'd f. om the GoA’cniment. IIio svdlabus of the 
high sdiool was laid doAvn bv Allahabad UniA'cr.sity! 

In 1900-07. tlicre were onl^’’ seven educational insti- 
tuli(,n.s run on modern lines. 931080 were;. — 


Xamc < 1 i^chool Xo. of 8tu- Maintained lyv . 

dents • 

Boa's ' Girls 

1 . 2 3 4 


High Scluiol Mt. Ahu 
(Englisli) 


40 G Private manage- 
ment. 


Lawrence. School Mt. Abu 


49 29 ■ Imperial fund.s and 

private .Mibscrip- 

tions. 
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1 , 

2 

3 

4 

Primary School Mt. Abu 
(I^cj-nacular) 

63 

- • 

Private subscrip- 
tion .and grant- 
in-aid by munici- 
pality. 

Primary School Abu Road 
(English) 

21 

27 

B.B.&.C.I.R. au- 

tho) ities. 

High School Abu Road 
(Anglo -Y eriiacular ) 

206 

10 

B.B.&.C.I.R. au- 
thoi’ilie.s and 

GoA^eniineni aid. 

Dai bar Middle School Siro- 
hi (Anglo-Yernacular) 

59 

43 

Dai'bav. 

Darbar School Rohora 

(figures not 
hnoAAm) 

Darbar. 


The high school at Mt. Ahu. oeiisecl to bo a co-ecluca- 
tional institution after 19J6-07. In all the schools, except 
those maintained by the Darbar and the anglo-ve na •ular 
schools, the medium of instruction was English. In 1905-06, 
the Darbar granted scliojavships to encourage education and, 
in 1909-10, graiits-in-a'd Avere given, to private primary 
schools at iSIieoganj, R >}iera and Pmdwara. In the Darbar 
School at Sirolii (i-e-named as Colvin High School in 1915), 
cduealioii Avas free. 

In 1914, the primaiy .school .at Mt. Ahu AA'as i-aiscd to 
the status of high school by the municipality. In 1922, a 
primary school AA'as opened at Abu Road by the Darbai' and 
AA'as giA'cn a gi-aiit-in-aid of Rs. 1,800/- a year. The rest of the 
expenditure AA-as met hy the public of Abu Road. In order 
to impa''t education to the haclcAvard class of the Girasias, the 
Darb.ar oxiened schools from time to time. By 1930, there 
AA'ej'e ten schools maintained hy the State . Those AA'crc: 


The CoIaoh High School, Sirohi. The Girasia schools at 
Suva, Snrpagla, Kui, Mungthala and Bliulan and the primary 
, schools at Shohi, Mandar, Rohera and Abu Road. In the 
same year, hoAvoTer, the Girasia .“lehool at Bhulan was 
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closed. In 1937, a school at Erhipura laiomi as tlieDarbar 
Scliool came under the Education Department 
of the State. Simultaneously, a pj-imary school was 
opened at Piudwara. Anothei- primai-y school for girls uiis 
opened at Sirohi. 

In 1938-39, the Revenue Department took over the 
cont]-oI of the Girasia schools, the others remained with the 
Education Department. Besides the existing three Girasia 
schools and one Paihsain, sanction w-as accorded for opening 
nine Girasia sthools and nine ruial schools. ■ Of. these, two 
Girasia schools were not opened as sufficient numher of 2 >npils 
was not forthcoming, perhaps because this was a year of 
scarcity. Also, of the nine rural schools, two were not started, 
one at Jlandav and the other at Kiverli, the fir.st due to want 
of ahiiildingand the other hecau.se the jagirdar atlfiverli was 
imwilling to meet 10 per cent of the c.xpenses of the school. 
However, a total of 008 children from 43 Aollages took advan- 
tage of the Girasia and rural schools in 1939. 

In 1940, there were in all 26 sebools maintained by th=i 
Darbar* Of these, one was a high school, one a middle school 
two lower middle angle -vernacular schools, six vemamlav 
primary schools and 15 rural schools, includmg a Sanskrit 
IKtfhsala. Xho details are a.s under: — 


dim and Locution of School . • No. of . 

_ - ■ students 

Colvin High School, Sirohi ; 400 

p. A. V. hliddle School, Ahu Road 199 

D. A. y. School, Pindwara ■ ' - 132 

D. A. V. School, Robera ■ 117 


Darbar Vernacular Primary School, .Nadia 76 

SirKesriSingoji Vernacular Boys’ PrimarvSohool, . 228 

01 roil 1 • - 

^Kesri Singh ji Vernacular Girls’ Pi imary School, Sirohi l40 
Darbar V 01 naeular Primary School, Bluitgam - 49 

parhar \ ernaoular Pj-lmarv School, Siwo ' 53 

Darhai Voinacular Prin)<arv School. Kui 34 

15 rural schools ' / • ■ 390 


1,818 
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Tlie Darbar also started a scheme in 19.39 for awardinf^ 
scholarships on a meift-cum-povert}'- basis. In 1941 fiye 
new scliools weie opened. Of these, one was an ano-lo- 
vernacnlar sehooJ at Sheoganj and the other four were 
primary and lower primary schools at Alandar, Nitora, Jawal 
and Oria. Besides these Da bar maintained schools, there were 
several other in h’ate schools. Steps to provide grant-in-aid 
to private schools were laken in 1942 and grants were <dven 
to three schools at Su ohi, Abu Boad and jVIandar. In 1943. ’ 
five primary and lower primaiw school were opened at Barloot, 
Meda, Sirohi, Sildar and Posalia, re.spectively. This raised the 
total number of State schools to 35. In the same yeai-. the- 
Darbaj- Primaiy School at Erinpura was amalgamated with 
the iic vly rpcncd Dai bar Middle School. In 1944, two new 
priiriary schools veie opened at Dhanaii and Khpunbal and, 
in 1945., two rural scliools were opened at Reodar a,nd Vasa. 
To enfourage education amcirg the Muslims, grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 35/-andRs. 25/- tvas sanctioned to the two Muslim 
private schools. 


Between 1940 and 1950, attempts were made to spread 
e ducation among the backward classes. I or tjiis, a number of 
scliola.rsIiips and concessions were granted. Scholarships 
weJe of throe kinds one for higher education a,nd professional 
training and ranged from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 75/- per month, the 
second kind of schoiarshii) was given on a need basis to stu- 
dents of the depressed classes and the third was given for 
prosecuting oriental studies, e.speeially Sanskrit. In Abu 
Road area no tuition fee was levied in rural schools and girls 
educatioui was also free. In other schools, fee levied was low 
enough to make education within easy reach of all classes of 
people. The children of sweciDers Avere oxemx)ted from school 
tees in 1941 Avilh a AneA\' to hifuse interest for education in this 
most backAA'a:cl and depressed class. As an incentiA’^e to the 
sons of jagirdarfl, exemption from fees and tree hoard and 
lodging in the Dai bar boi.rtlirg houses (at Sirohi) were 
granted. Concessions AA'ere also granted to the children 
(boys as aa'C-II as girls) of military personnel. In 1946, a 
primar 3 " school named the Harijan Pallisala. opened at 
Sirohi to.gh'e additional facilities to Sarijans. 

During 1940-41, a SA^stem of granting rewards to those 
teaching illiterate adults to read and AAvite, was started to 
encou 3 *age literacy. The reAvard for teaching an adult of a 
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culliv.'vting class was fixed at rupees tliree while that for 
other classes, rupees two pe.i- head. 

Tu the interest of preservation and hotterment of the 
hiahii of school c-liildrcn, a monthly medical examina- 
tion of the. students in the schools at Ahu Koad, Pindwara 
and Sfieoganj hy the Medical Officers, Wc.s started iu 1943-44. 
They weie instructed to treat the ailing child inn and report the 
3 ;r< gross or defects in their health to tiicir parents or guar- 
dians with a vieAV to enlisting their eo-operation in their 
l)ro])er treatment and satisfa-tory non •ishment. The scheme 
liad earlier in the year 1942-43, been introduood in the schools 
at Sirohi. 

At fij'.st, all the educational institutions of the State 
were controlled hy the Assistant Diwan, hut about the year 
1924, they n ere idaccd undei- a Suiierintendent of Education. 
In 1940, an Inspectorate was .set-up under him. The 
Inspector was in cl,e,rge of all scliools exenpt those at 
Sirohi, which wiun dircedly imdei'' the Supprinlendenl. 
Of course, the Girasia schijols* continued to he cimtroUcd by 
the Bewnue Department. Tliis position continued till the 
mci ger f f the State. H owever, the Darbar 3-.ad notlyng to do 
wUh the educational in.stitutions nin at IVlt. Abu by the 
Briti^ll ( roA- crnmenl and otliei'S. 

August 1(), 1945 was a huidmarkin the lustoiy of educa- 
tion t.f the State as prianary education was on that date 
niad<‘. eonipiiLsoiy. To begin with, it Avas introduceil in the 
niuniidpal area of Siroiii. jraeb numicijial member was made 
rc.s].c.nsible to take a <ensus of the children of scliool-going 
age in Jiis Avard and to see that no such cJiild, Avhothcr a boy 
{,'r a girl, tailed to join a s(-hool. Legislation Avas passed laying 
doAMi penalties for guardiansnol comxdying witli those orders. 
As a result, oduealional facilities AA cre rapidly extended in the 
succeeding years and at the time oi' the mei-ger of the State 
Avith Pvajastiiiui, there Avcie 08 primary schools, three middle 
schools, two high schools, two girls schools, a sjtccial school 
and tAA'o aided schools. Tlie following statement shoArs the 
position tahsilwise: — 

Kamo ol Ko. of Eo. of middle No. of Jiigh 

tahsil primary school scJiool 

school 

1 2 3 4 


Sirohi 


23 Darbar iDddle Seho-. Colvin Seliool, 
ol, Ivalandri. Sirohi. 
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1 

2 ' 

3 

4 



Darbaf Middle School, 

Mandwaria. 

Rindwara 

21 

* m 

• • 

Sheoganj 

10 

Darbar Middle 
School, Rosalia. 

Government High 
School, Sheoganj. 

Reodar 

14 


• . 


Besides tliese institutions maintained by the Darbar^ 
tbe old institutions at Mount Abu and Abu Road continued to 
be in existence. Among these were the Sophia High School at 
Mt. Abu. The Abu High School (re-named St. Mary’s High 
School), Mt. Abu, the Govt. High School Mt. Abu, the Railway 
High School at Abu Road and the Vedic Kanya Vidyaleya 
(girls’ school) at Abu Road. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 


Following the merger of the State, tbe educational 
institutions of the district were placed under the Divisional 
IiisiDector of Schools whose headquarters were at Jodhpui-. 
In 1955, a post of Deputy Inspector of Schools was created foJ‘ 
the district and it was j-aised to an Inspectorate in 1958-59. 
The InsiDector of Schools is now in charge of 23 boys’ schools 
in the district, others having been transferred to the Panchayat 
Samitis. He is assisted by a Deputy Inspector. The giiis’ 
schools are controlled by the De^^uty Inspectress of Schools 
of Jodhpur, 


Since the .merger, there has been a considerable ex- 
pansion of educational facilities. The. number of prhnaiy 
schools which in 1950 was 68, rose to 167 by 1955-56 and to 
270 (including six for guTs) by 1960-61. This number (270) 
includes the- junior basic schools (31) also. The middle 
schools rose from three in 1950 to eight in 1955-56 and to 
21 (including two for girls) in 1960-61. l-’liere wore only 
two high schools at the time of the merger whereas in 1955-56 
and 1960-61, .the number of high and highc]- sccoiid-‘’ry 
schools taken together, was 6 and 13, rGSpectivel}^ 
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Primary Schools 

111 the year 1955-56, there iverc 167 xirimarj^ schools in 
the district. Of these, 40 ivere in Shohi tahsil, 26 in Sheogaiij, 
36 in Pinchvara, 36 in Abu Boad and 29 in Beodar tahsil. By 
1960-61, tlio number had j-isen to 270. After the formation 
of the panchayat saniitis in October 1959, primary edu- 
cation ivas cnti-ustcd to their care. In 1960-61 there were 
41 primary sciiools under the Abu Boad Samiti, 53 under 
the Beodar Samiti, 54 under the Sirohi Samiti (including 3 
for girls), 41 luidcr the Shcoganj Samiti and 54 under the 
Pindwara Samiti (including two for gilds). A total of 25 
]>]imary schools (including one for girls) was retained under 
tiie jurisdiction of the Inspector of Schools and two were 
run by the Central Government. Tlieie is also a municipal 
school at Abu Boad. Since 1956-57, 31 primary schools 
have been converted into basic schools. The samitiwise 
and ycarwisc conversion of these schools is as under : — 

Nome of SemHi Name of Schools 

Sheogaiij Government Primary School, Shcoganj 

(1956-57), Government Pilmary School 
No. 2, Slicogr.iij- (1967-58), Government 
Primary School No. 3, Shcoganj (1958-59), 
Government Pjfmary Scliool, Erinpura 
(1959-60), Goveinmont Primaiy School, 
Uthman (1960-61). 

Shohi S. K. School Su’ohi (1956-57), Govern- 

ment Pj-imary School No. 2 Sirohi (1957- 
58), Government Pj-imary School Sohili 
(1958-59), Government Primary School Hari- 
janshala, Shohi (1959-60), Government 
Piimaiy School Sildar (1959-60), Govern- 
ment Pj’imary School Moliabatnagar 
(1960-61), Govemniont Primary School No. 
4 Shohi (1960-61). 

Pindwara Government pjimarj’’ School Nitoin (1957- 

58), Govcinmcnt Primary School l^ate.ra 
(1958-59), Gfr /eminent Primary School 
Veerwara (1953-59), Government Piimaiy 
School Dharari (1958-59), Government 
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Primary School Nandia (1959-60), Govern- 
ment Primal y School Naya Sanvara 
(1959-60), Government Primary School 
Kojra (1959-60), Government Primary 
School Pindwara (1959-60), Government 
Primary School Vasa (1960-61). 

Government Primary School Abu Road 
(1958-59). Government Primary School 
Tartoli (1959-60), Ai’bud Kanyasliala, Abu 
Road (1959-60), Government Primary 
School, Kesai’ganj (1959-60), Goveni- 
ment Pi-imaiy School, Akrabhatta (1960- 
61), Government Primary School hTo. 2 
Abu Road (1960-61). 

Government Primary School Datani (1958- 
59), Government Primary School Maiidar 
(1958-59), Govejnment Primaiy School 
Bhatana (1959-60), Government Pi-imar 3 ’’ 
School Sanwara (1960-61). 

There is a montessori .school at Shohi, laiovn as 
‘Ba,l mandir’. The five room building was constructed bj' 
the Darbar in 1948 and the school began functioning in 1950. 
When it was started in 1950-51, there were. tJxree teachers 
(all trained) In 1955-56 there were four teachers (three 
trained and one imtiained) and in 1960-61 five teachers, 
four of whom were trained and one untrained. Tlic number 
of students was 79 in 1960-61. 

There is another montessori school at Abu Road 
whicJi w<as started in October, 1959. It is c'ontrolled b_v 
the Slunicipal Committee. It has tAVo teachers and 75 
students. 

There are six girls’ schools of Avhich five are under tlie 
Paiiciiaj'at Samitis ?..nd one raider the education dexiart- 
ment of- tlic Rajastiiair Government. 


Abu Road 


Roodar 


There is also a primary school at Abu Road ivbich is 
a CO -educational institution. Its medium of instruction 
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is Englisli. Tlie teacting staff consists of t^woo fa-ained 
and tTco untrained feacliers. 

T ~ afioTc primary scliools, tlie tliree naaintainiecl 

03 the raiuray at Ahu Road need special mention. The 
pnmary section of the rail-n^ay high school was separated 
m boptemher, 1968. At presenfcj the ho3's are accommo- 
n'l ^fore rooms are nnder constrnction. 

ihe girls school was started in 1919 hj the B. B. & 0. 1. 

ai nar'. At present, it has seven rooms and I'esidential 
9 ai 01s arc proAoded for the teachers. These two schools. 

7 "’oni the Rajasthan Education Ropartmont. . 
hi . 7 • school was opened in 1907. It is housed 

-^t present this school receives no aid 

cfnri , n GoA'ernment. Both ghds and boAhs 
PUidy m this Institution. 

yr of ycuT 1960-Gl, there were 414 teachers 

® schools, including the giids’ schools. Of these, 

nf <?r ^ttder tiro control of the panehayats. A total 
■jjjW 7 '7 women Avere trained tcachersj 309 men 

‘ ^ ^'omcn A\ ei c untrained. Of a total number of 14,207 

jiupilsj 11,179 (9, hSiboy^sand 1,495 girls) Avere in the schools 
under the samiti.s and 3,088 (2,611 boj's and 477 girls) in 
those undei’ the direct conttol of the Inspector. The average 
daily attendance in the schools under the Inspectorate in 
1900*61 was 2,780.08 and under the samitis 10,521.14. 
Secondary (middle) Schools 

oigM micUlo sdiools for bovs in iqir, r.ii 
d vl"d. fhcG (nt Kahndri, Itadnarin S Po, .'H 
ptetiveiy) existed in I960.. Tiio five new sehnnic i 

;me nt Sirol.i, Jta*,r, Pfadwarn? 

7 he .school at SiVohx was for adrls oiilr Bi Torn 'll • 
had ri,™ to 21 of ,v]n4 1 ” v lin £■ ISr “ 

hicafion was as under:— 


Bind v ara 
Sirohi 

vShoogauj 
Beodaf 
-•Ihn Road i 
Urban areas . 


Loodiioii of boys sr.hool 

.Thaioli, Sarupgauj, Kojra and Bharija. 

Bavooth, Sildar 

Posalia a.ml Pahi. . 

Roodar, Anadra- and Dantrai. 

IviA'oi'ii and Santpur. 

Rohoviv and Abu Road, 
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The two girls’ schools are at Sheoganj and Mount Abu. 
Thus the progress of girls’ education has not been as speota- 
cular as that of the boys. In 1960-61 there wore 164 teachers 
in the boys’ schools, one of them a woman. Fifty-five 
teachers wore trained and 109 untrained. The number 
of students in the boys’ schools, in 1960-61 was 3,819; a total 
of 281 girls were attending these schools. 

High and Higher Secondary Schools 


In 1965-56, there were six high schools —five for boys 
and one for girls. Those were — ^the Railw'ay High School, 
Abu Road; the Municipal High School, Abu Read; the 
Municipal High School, Mount Abu; St. Mary’s High School, 
Mount Abu; and the Sophia Convent High School, Mount 
Abu. This number ror 3 to 1 3 (ten schools for bo3’'s and three 
-for girls) in 1960-61. The High School at Sirohi and the 
Railway High School at Ahu Road wore upgraded to the 
higher secondary standards and new Higher Secondary 
Schools wore opened at Pindwara, Mandar, Ealandri and 
Rohera. Also, GuIs’ High Schools were opened at Sirohi and 
Abu Road. 

(roverwment High School, Sheoganj . — This school 
was opened as a Darbar Anglo -vernacular Lower jMiddlo 
School in Aprii, 1942 with the aid of a donation from 
a philanthropist named Sliri Hainmal Kbichia (later 
on Rai Sabeb). It was raised to the middle standai’d in 
July, 1943 and renamed H. R. Darbar Middle School. In 
1948 the school was raised to the high school standard and 
affiliated to Rajputana University. Now it is affiliated to 
the Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan. The school 
has a library with about 3,000 books. There is a small 
hostel run b}'’ a Trust wdiich can accommodate 20 students. 
The school has as manj'- as eight play gi’ounds, Tliore are 
600 students and 21 teachers, of wdiom two are trained. 
As many as 83 students from the backward classes, 25 from 
the Scheduled Castes and 16 from the Scheduled Tribes were 
studying in the school in 1960-61. 

Government High School, Ah%i Boad . — This was 
started as a primaiy school in Januarj-, 1922 and 
received a grant of Rs. 3,800/- annually from the State, 
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tbo rest of the expenditure being met by tbe public of Abu 
Road. It was then kno\TO as tbe Rarbar Anglo-Vernacular 
School. In 1938-39, it was raised to Middle standard and 
when it shifted to a now building in September, 1942 it was 
called the Sir Arthur Lothian English jVIiddle School. After 
the merger, the institution was taken over by the municipality 
and in 1953 it was raised to high school standard. The 
school building has 12 rooms and a hall and there is a library 
of 2,C39 boolts. There were 299 students and 10 teachers 
(four trained) in 1960-61. The number of students from the 
backward classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in 1980-61 were 30, 36 and 18 respectively. 


Government High School, Mount Abu. — This school 
was opened in 1888 as a Hindi -Urdu Madarsa. It was 
raised to middle standard in 1914 and ro-namod as 
Walter School. It became a high school in 1943. Prior 
to 1957, when it was taken over by the Education 
Department, it was maintained by tbe nnmioipality and was 
affiliated to the Board of Secondary Education, Bombay. 
With the addition of four rooms each in 1927 and 1940 
and two rooms in 1959-60, the school building has sixteen 
rooms now. The school library lias 3,358 books. In 1960-61 
there wore 183 students and 13 teachers (six of them trained). 
Tliere were 16 students from tbe baclm'ard classes, 20 from 
tbo Scheduled Castes and five from the Scheduled Tribes. 


Higher Secondary School, Sirohi. — In 1957-58 it was 
separated from the college and was two years later raised 
to the higher secondary standard. A new building is 
under construction. Tlio school has a hostel accommoda- 
ting 24 students and a libi'ary of 5,178 books. A maga- 
zine ^^Shat Dal" is published annuall 3 ’'. Tlie “Hakjee 
Kala, Mandir” .society of the .school gives dramatic poi’forman- 
ces on imxiortant occasions. 


Higher Seco7idary School, EoTiera.' — This was ojicnod 
in Jul 3 ^, 1960. At prc.sont there are only throe classo.s-nintb, 
tenth and elovontb and a total of 17 students and seven 
toachois two of whom are trained. 
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Raihvay Higher Secondary School, Abu Road, —This 
■was started as an anglo -vernacular high school iu 1*887 hv 
the railway authorities. It was then affiliated to the 
Ajmer Board of Education. In 1954 it was affiliated to 
the Board of Secondary Education, Poona, but, foUowino- the 
Pveorganisation of States in 195C and the incorx)oratimi of 
Abu Boad tahsil in this district, it was affiliated' to the 
Board of Primary and Secondary Education, Bajasthan in 
1957. The school building has 16 rooms, a librarj^ of 3 518 
books, five play-grounds and laboratory for science students 
In 1960-61 there were 304 students and 17 teacliers ofAvhom 16 
were trainecL In aU, 22 students belonging to the backward 
classes and 27 from the Scheduled Castes and Tiibes, wore 
receiving education in this school in 1960-61. 


Government Higher. Secondary School^ Kalandri. 

In July 1949 this was knoNvn as the Darbar Middle School 
and it was raised to the higher secondary standard iu July, 
1958. There are 17 rooms in the school building, including a 
haU. The school library has 1,575 books. 


The number of students hi 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61 
was 192 (189 boys and three girls), 167 (162 boys and five 
gh'Is) and 147 (135 boys and 12 ghls), respectively. The 
number of teachers was 14 (all untrained), 12 (tliree trained) 
and 12 (five trained), dui’hig the three years respectively. The 
number of backward class and Scheduled Caste students was 
26 and 16, 13 and 6 and 14 and three, in 1950-51, 1955-56 
and 1960-61, respectively. 


Kalandi'i has two private hostels for students ^the 

Purohit Boardhig House and the Jain Boarding House, each 
having accommodation for 20 students. The school has 
seven play-grounds. 


Government Higher Secondary School^ Mandar. — This 
was started as a primary school in July, 1943. It was 
upgraded in July, 1952 to the middle standard and hi 
1957 to the higher secondary standard. The school has 
a library contaiumg 1,810 books on various subjects. There 
are 15 rooms and a hall. 
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In tlio years 1950-51, 1955-56 and 1960-61, tlie nmu'ber of 
students was 235, 250 and 185 respectiTelj, and the niunher of 
toacliorsfivo, eleven and twelve, respectively. In 1-960-61 there 
wore eight Scheduled Caste students, 12 backward class 
students and tw'o those belonging to the. Scheduled Tribes. 

St. Marij sBifjh SchooU Mi. ^16%.— This was oiJenod 
in 1885 as a high school. The main building was erected 
by the B.B.&.C.I. Bailway Company in 1887 at a cost of 
about a lakh and a half of rupees. The institution came 
under private management in 1903. Later, it was taken 
over by the S.P.C. nBssion and then by the Boman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Ajmor. In 1929 the Irish Christian Brothers 
took charge and they still run the school. 


The school building is now ouniod by the Central 
P.W.D. and is leased free of charge. A second storey has 
boon added to the main hiiildurg in recent years and there is 
also a now laboratory block. The school bbrary has about 
2,500 books. The number of students has inouased from 
about 90 in 1930-31 to 143 in 1950-51, 246 in 1955-56 and 
316 in 1960-01, There are 12 teachers, most of them Chris- 
tian Brothers. About 75 per cent of tbo students arc 
hoarders. 


Gouemment Higher Secondarij School^ Pindivara . — ■ 
Opened as a primary school in 1926, it was upgraded to 
middle standard in 1948 and to the higher secondary 
standard in 1956. The building belongs to the Govern- 
ment, There are 17 class roo s, of which two were cons- 
ti-uctod in 196G and five in 1960. 


At present (1960-01) the number of students is 250 and 
that of tcachors 15, l.'ho library bas 2,647 books, Tbo 
school has 10 play-ground,s. There is, however, no hoslol 
accommodation. 


Government Girls' High School, Strold — Sfcaried iw 
a yomacular^ primary school about 1930 by tbo Bari )ar, 
this was raised to tbo middle standard in 1954 arul 
to high school standard in July, 1958. Tbo school build- 
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ins has 13 room?. Tiiere \voro 121 students and nine 
teachers (fire trained) in 1960-61. The controlling authority 
is the Poputy Director of Education stationed at Jodhpur. 

VecUcKanya Vidyalaya High School, Ahu Road. 

This institution came into existence in lOJI as a |>riniary 
school. It became a middle school in 1958, and high school 
in 1960. It is run by the Arya Samaj, Abu Doad, and is 
aided by the Government. There are nine class rooms and 
a small library of 800 books. Tlio school started \yith 11 
students in 1940-41, but the number had risen to 230 by 
1950-51 and 283 by 1960-61. Li the last named year tliere 
were three trained and six untrained teachers; 35 students 
fj’om tlie backward classes and five from the Scheduled Castes 
were receiving education. 

Sojjhki Convent H igh School, Mt. Abu. — ^This school was 
started by nuns of the order of St. Mary of the Angels. 
In 1951, it was taken over by tlie Mission Sister of 
Ajmer. Ax)art from the Cambridge Overseas Sjhool 
CertifiGate B.xamination, students are jircpared for the 
examinations of the Trinity College of Music, London. 
The school receives aid from the Rajasthan Education 
Department. It has 11 class rooms, a large hall, a library 
of 3,009 books and a hostel which can accommodate about 
130 students. In 1960-61, there were 201 students. 

Colleges . c . 

The only college in the district is at Sii’ohi. It was 
originally started as a Darbar Primary School in 1879 and 
was raised to middle standard in 1885. In 1915, the school 
was transferred to a new building and re-namod as Colvin 
High School though high school classes were actually started 
only in 1929. Originally, subjects were taught according to 
the syllabus laid down by Allahabad University. Later, the 
school was affiliated to the Ajmer Board of Education and 
'then to the University of Rajxjutana. The institution was 
raised to the Intermodiate standard ir 1952-53 and became 
a' -Degree College in 1957.. The high school classes were 
separated the same year. 

The college building is a double-storej^-ed one and has 
25 rooms and a hall. There arc three Eaculties, namely; 
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Alls, Commerce and Science, Tlie Science Faculty lias four 
dopariments, physics, chemistry, hotany and zoology. Tliere 
arc separate laboratories for each. A sum of Rs. one laldi 
has been sanctioned for the construction of a separate 
science block. 

The college has a well- equipped library containing about 
8,680 boolcs. Thoro aro several play-gi-ounds and a hostel 
having accommodation for 32 students. A now and bigger 
hostel is lo be constructed. In 1960-61, there were 201 
students, of whom 66 were in the Science Faculty, .106 in 
Arts and 30 in Commerce. The staff consisted of 22 lecturers. 


The foUorving table sums up the progress made in the 
district, in the matter of educational facilities since the 
formation of Bajasthan: — 



1950-51 

19G0-01 

Primarj^ Schools . . 

68 

, 270 

Middle Schools 

3 

21 

High & Higher Secondary Schools . . 

2 

13 

Colleges . . 

* • 

1 

Montessori Schools 

1 

2 

Total 

74 

307 


The above table shows tliat the number of schools has 
increased four -fold withiu a decade. This is due partly to 
the inclusion of the Abu area in the district in the year 1956, 
but mote especially, to the government iJolicy of repidly sprea- 
ding educational facilities under the Five Year Plans. 

LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 

Literacy 

According to the Census of 1951, general literacy in 
tliis district was 6.9 per cent. Among males, it was 11.80. 
per cent and among females 2.0 per cent. It was mutli higher 
in urban than in rural areas. In urban area it was 23.0 per 
cent (36.5 j)cr cent males emd 9.70 per cent fonralcs) and, in 
rural area it was 4.80 per cent (8.6 per cent male.s and 1.0 
per cc-nt females). According to the Basic Educational 
Statisiics 1902, published by the Diroolorato of Education 
Rajasthan, the percentage uf literacy in 1960-61 in the 
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district was 13.9. Among males it Was 21.2 and among 
females, 6.2. 

Educational standards ' “ ~ 

According to tlie Census “Report of 1951, tlae numljer of 
tliose wlio tad passed tte middle school was 1,517 of wlioni 
1,474 were males and 43 females. A total of 112 persons 
had passed the Intermediate (110 males and two 
females). Graduates numbered 58 (56 males and two fe- 
males) and post-graduates 10. Onl 3 ' 33 persons possessed 
technical qualifications; one in teaching, one in engineej'ing, 
one in agi-iculfuie, one in veterinary, 22 in law and seven in 
medicine. 

In 1961 there were 49,07.3 literates in the district of 
whom 3,230 possessed qualifications equivalent to matricula- 
tion and above. The number of male literates Was 38,419 
while that of female literates was 10,654. The number of 
males possessing qiip.bfications equivalent to matriculation 
and above was 2,972, while the number of such females was 
onlj'’ 258. The literates formed 13.9 per cent of the population. 
The male literates foimed 21.2 per cent of the male popula- 
tion, while the female literates formed 0.2 per cent of female 
population. The bterates can bo classified as (1) simple 
literates who do not possess any educational qualifications, 
that is, those who can write a letter and also can read one 
and understand its meaning, (2) those who have passed 
primary or junior basic examination and (3) those who 
have passed the matj iculation or higher examinations. 
According to this classification, the number of simple literates . 
was 44,604 of whom 34,282 were males e.nd 10,322 females. 
There were 1,229 persons who liPid passed primp.vy or junior 
basic exammatiens, 1,165 cf whom were males and 74 
females. Expressed in terms of percentages, more literates 
formed 12.6 per cent of the popuhatiou and the persons who 
had passed the primary or junior basic examinations, formed 
0.4 per cent while those who had passed the matriculation 
or higher examinations, formed 0.9 per cent of the population. 

The number of liteiatcs and educated persons was natu- 
rally higher among the urban population than among tho 
rural population. In urban area.3 mere htorates formed 33.2 
per cent of the population. The correspondiiig figure for 
the mral area of the district was only 8,6 per cent. Similfuly, 
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i].o pmulK')' of porf-oiis vlio J’ave I’assed the primary or, 
junior hasit- (‘yarn'ratk ii formed 0,32 per cent of the poinila- 
tii n ’n the m l tan area as c(mpa''’cd with 0.36 iier cent in the 
niiid a'<a. Th(' pensens rvho passed the 'matriculation or 
hiel’rn- exam nations formed 4.37 j)ei' cent of the population 
in IJie uvl.aji as ccnipaT’cd with 0.23 iici' cent in the ru 'al 
an as. ■ • ' ' . 

Education ot Women 

Up t{) al.GUt 1930, .scant attention was paid to tJic- 
ulu' alien (tf wemc-n. At that time, the only schools to 
niiic h rv( mm weie admitted were ti'-e. laihA'aj^ schools and 
fl e LpA\Tcnec fsci'ocl at ilt. Abu. Tnere were no vernacular 
gij-ls’ school. It was only in tiie caiiy thirfec.s that a ghls’ 
!-(h( ol vas opened a.t Sh'ohi by the Darbar. At the time of 
J151 Cen.sus. the xiei ccntages of female literacy was 9.70 and 
1 .0 in tlie urban and the rural areas resxDcctively. ‘ At present 
(1961 ) Iheu-e arc three girls’ high schools at Sirohi, Abu Road 
and ISH. Abu and three middle schools at Robera, Sheoganj 
ami j\It. Aim. In the rural areas there are no girls’ 'schools, 

1 u( onahila n-anJals aio oigt nised by the x-anchayat samitis. 
Girj.s arc, of cotjr.se, xicrmittcd to attend ail x>i‘imary schools 
hut iti ]):aetice r-ery few do so as the iJcoidc are not 3’et 
'menially ]ncparcd to xTetmit thch daughters to attend 
cc'ui atif nal instilut’cns where boys are also admitted. 
Education of Backward Classes 

.It was 3iot before the t Jiiixl decade of the x5re.sont eeniury 
Ibr.i an aiitmxtt Arms made to encourage education among 
the bachvard clas.sos. ‘ About 1925, priinary schools for 
Girasias Aveie started by tlic Da’bar and in lO'SO there were 
t( ]i .'-uch schools. In i938-39 control of these schools was 
tt.msfcncd to the Revenue DciJartmcnt of the State “in 
vkw of tlie gi'owing .stre.ss laid c.n lural reconstruction.” ^ 
111 1910, a jmniary school, the Rarijan Palhshala, was opened 
at Sirohi, At present, there arc no scxiarado schools for back- 
Aia’ d classes bid the Schedule d Gastos and Tilbcs tiicrc is 
an ashram school al Richalgavh in the, Abu R,cad panchayat 
fie.mili area vl ere students are given free tuition, Ijcard and 
If clging. At PindAAara and Siroiii, there a.o lioslels. for 
.slx’dcnts belonghig to ilic backward iJasscs. T/to ^Social 
Welfare Department run.s .schools for the Scheduled Castes 
and Trjhe.‘^ and in IDOO-Ol, 5,121 students fnim these classes 
wcic ivceiving education. Of these, 3,877 were in yn’iniarj' 
sehcol.s, 930 in middle seliools, 994 in iiigh schools and 20 
in ilm college. 

1 . 'Jlic AiimiTiFtrnlioirHqiort of tiie Sirolii Sinte,. 1939, p, iS. ^ 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEES. 

There is a Senior Tcacli.ors’ Training Certificate Sclioo] 
at Siieoganj for tlie tiaining of teaehei's. It nas started in 
July, 1956. In 1960-61, there were 100 students and 11 tor- 
ehers. There is a hostel for the students. At Abn Road, 
railway station tliere are two technical tiaining institutions 
for class IV traffic staff of tlie Rail-^-aj^s, A training college 
for i^olice personnels factions at Mt, Abiu details arc given in 
the chajiter on Law & Oi'der and Justice. 

Special Schools 

There are no special schools for the cultivation of fine 
arts though music and dancing are taught in some of the girls’ 
schools. 

Social Education 

An oxporimont in adult literacy v'as begun in 1910 and 
as an incentive those attending classes regularly were given 
cash awards. After the fonnation of Rajasthan, social 
education schemes were taken up under the development 
programmes. The Social Welfare Department cf the State 
Goveinnient has its otvii schemes, prominent among whicli 
are the setting up ol two part-time social (diication contro.s, • 
one at Sirohi (Meghwal-ki-Bas<i) and the other at Sheoganj 
(Hanjan Basti) for persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. Another full-time soci-^l educ'^tion centn at 
Mt. Ahu is also exclusive ly for the Schc dulod Castes and Tribes. 

At Sirohi tliere are tivo Sanskar Kendras one for men 
and the other for women, which are open to all classes of 
people. In the rural areas the samitis conduct night classes 
under the overall supervision of Social Education Organisers. 
Youth clubs, Mahihi Ilandals and Bal VatiJeas are organised 
and social education is imparted through nudio-Aisual aid.s. 
Gram Kahis and Grarn Sailiins have been aiJpointcd to persu- 
ade women to join these programmes and classes. According 
to the Statistical Abstract Rajasthan, 1961, there wore 88 
schools for special education e.g. dancing, music etc. 

CULTURE 

There were court poets during the time of the pj-incoly 
State, but none achieved any substantial fame except 
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Adha Biirsa and Aclha O^.a, Tbej' composed vorses 
in Dingal, Mahajao Svutaii patronised Adlia Dursa and 
granted him a jagir. 

Mandan Eandharad, well known 16th century author of 
the popular Gujarati Avorks ‘Prahodfi Baitisi' "R^iilcYiici^iQO-dd 
hallin and the Bamayanay holonged to Sirohi. The reputed 
historian Gurishankar Hiracliand Ojha Avas horn in Rohera 
A'ijiage in Sirohi Slate in 1863. Modern authors like Anandi. 
Gokulbhai Bhatl and Ehnnasliankar Shamia belong to this 
area. Bhimasliajilrar Sliaima, a leading laAA'yer and poli- 
tician of Sirohi started a Gujarati fortnightly tho ‘Sirohi 
Sandesh’ in the year 1936 w‘th a Anew to bring about political 
aArakcning among the inhabitants of the Sh'ohi State. 

Libraries ^ 

Apart from iboso attached to the schools and the 
college, whiol) are in a sense xnaAmto libraries, there are 
throe public libraries. Those are: the Sarne.shAvar library, 
Sirohi, the Tahsil Bibraiy, Sheoganj and tiro Municipal library 
at jVlt. Abu. The fir.st aiid second are Aindor the Inspector 
of Schools whereas the third is niaintairrod by the Municipal 
Committee. A reading room is also maintained at Sh’obi by 
the Municipal Committee, Sirohi. 

Shri Sarneshivar- District Library, Sirohi. — -Before 
construction of the present building in 1954, the library had, 
been functioning in one of the rooms of the Bed Mandir BrncQ 
1948. La 1956, it Avas re-named as Shri Sarneslnvar District 
Lihiary. At ]ire.sont there arc 6,117 books. In tho beginning 
there wci e only 150 members but by 1955-56 the membor-sbip 
had risen to 300 and by 1960-61 to 823, The library subs- 
cribes to 4.0 pei iodicnls, of which six are dailies, eigh t wneWies 
and 20 niontlili(3.s. 'l.’Iie staff consists of a librarian, a clerk 
and a peon. 97ic Avoridng hours arc 7 a.in. to 11 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. in summer and S a.m. to 12 noon and 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. in AV'inter. Attached to the library building 
is a park Avith two fountains, erected bj’’ the public of Sirolii 
in 1957. A youth club is also run in its premise.^. The 
youth flub has about 60 members. 

TalisU Library, Shcofjanj. — ^This library Avas opened in 
Kovembor, 1950. At present, Dmro are 2,219 books, 
jMcmber.diip is free, diie st.aff consist.s of a library (derk 
and a peon. 
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Public Library, Mt Aht^.—Set up in 1930 and main- 
tained l»5- tlw mimwipality, this library bas a staff of ono 
library clerk and a x^eon. ft is very well patronised J^y the 
local iJublio. Tire library has 700 books in Englisir, 1,200 
in Hindi and 600 in Gujarati. 


Peadinrj Boom at Sirohi . — ^The municipal committee at 
Sirohi runs a reading i-oom rvhlcli was started in .January, 
1059. There is no staff except f<rr a x’con, who opens 
tire room in the evening foi- two hours. The number of daily 
readers is between 20 and 25. The annual expenditure on 
the reading room including lighting is about Rs, 300/-. 

Botanical and Zoological Gardens ~ “ 

The Superintendent of Gardens for Jodhpur and Bikaner 
divisions maintains six ornamental gardens in this district. 
Hour of these are at Shohi viz. the Gandhi Park, the Library 
Park, the Cii'ouit House Garden and the Sarux»vilas Garden 
and two viz. Kota and Dholpur House Gardens, at Alt, Abu. 

A children’s park is maintained by the municipal 
committee of Sirohi. It is located in front of the Power 
House and was constructed in the year 1958. An amount 
of Rs. 1,500/- is spent yearly on its maintenance. 

Three parks are maintained by the municipal committee 
at 4.bu Road. They are tne Shanti Kimj Park (construotecl 
in 1947-48), Gandhi Park (constructed in 1952-53) and the 
RiTOr Park (constructed in 1954-55). 

The municipality at Alt. Abu maintains fou • x^arks — two 
at Naldii Lake, one at the Bendor Alarc Lake and one in front 
of the Public Libraiw; A terrace garden at the Hakhi Lake, 
an Orchard near the Soda Water well and six ‘traffic ishmd’ 
gardens are also maintaiuod by tJio Qumioipality, All these 
parks and gardens, except the Orchard, are of long standing. 
The Orchard came into existence in 1959. 

The. Siieoganj municipatity mainlams tAvo parks-a 
XAublie park and a children’s park. Tlie former has been 
in existence since x^re-mdepeiidence times; the later was 
constructed in 1958. 
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Thoic a i)iibiic; jiarb at Pindwnra wliich is nniutninecl 
l)y the immiciijal c-oiuniittee. It was constructed during the 
yeai 195(3 and is situated on the station road. 

Three nxiiserics are maintained in the district, one 
by the Agriculture Dej)artmont at Mt. Abu and the other two 
l)y the panchayat samitis at J?indwara and Sh'ohi. 



CHAPTER XVI 

. MEDICAL AT^D PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

EARLY HISTORY 

Before the 19th century, v^hen modern mothndR-of 
treatment vs'ere imlmo-vm in the area, four classes of porsoj’.s. 
monopoJfzcd the field of medical Bcience, These won; 
raidyas or Hindu pliysicians, hahims or Muslim jdn'.sicians. 
Hindu and jMuslim aseotios and, lastly, Bliopnx, v. ho u ere 
experts' 'in curing snake-hite. In the hilly and forest 
areas, where snakes uero very common, the services of 
these Bhopas wei'c much in demand. Their chief method- 
sucking out the poison bj’ means of a horn {see'>igi),\^ siiW 
used among the Bliils and Gi:asias of the Bbula and "Valori.a 
areas of the district. The hakims and roidycas used herbal 
remedies, where as the ascetics claimed to effect cures 
through spiritual pouer. Hhe vaidyas had no dispensaries, 
medicinal compounds 1 eii g usually pjejjarcd in the temples. 

• Almost all types of fever, and especially malaria (w hich 
was locally kr.c.vrn as Jndi) were treated with decoctions 
of gir-ger, black pejjpor and nirngiloc; ii^ some ca.sos opium 
was also used. Many of the people I’.ad inucli faith in lea 
to ward off or cut short attack.s'of fever. For small-irox, 
peoitle resorted to the wonship of the godtle.s's — Shiiala and 
■ burned donkoj^-dung near tin patu.jtt. Sojne rlisoaso.s, 
ijarticularl^' those of tbe stomaeli, were treated by branding 
the affected jjart with 'a red-hot article, usuall;^ a chilam 
(knoldng pipe). Cases of rabies wore taken to' tlio - temple 
of Wane.sliw ar Mahadoo in Shcoganj tabsil and lepers bathed 
in a hmid m the temitlo of Sa'raneshwar or worshipped 
K7icjra' ivco. 

‘ Surgery ' was in 'the hands of barbers and' Zvr'''ahs, 
who used their own crude methods to set fractures or to 
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amputate a limb. Piitionts were vsimlly qi’ietenod by a 
(lose ot opiam and knives \\ere passed tbrongh a fJame ter 
sterilization. 

EPIDEMICS 

Epidemics were fortunately of rare occurrence and 
most of those, which did occur could usually be traced 
to pilgrims returnmg from far-off shrines. Adams^ men- 
tions that cholera had broken out in epidemic form during 
the years 1883, 1887, 1890, 1892, 1893, 1895 and 1896. 
When the famine struck the teia’itory in 1899-1900, cholera 
appeared once again with small-pox in an epidemic, form 
and took a heav 3 ^ toll of life. Sporadic cases of cholera 
were also recorded during the- years 1875-76, 1888, 1891 
and 194.4-4;5. The mortality figures due to these epidemics 
for the above years are as below: — 


Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1883 

51 



1887 

25 

1893 

51 

1890 

96 

1895 

17 

189^ 

37 

1896 

54 • 


Acoordiug to the Siroln State Administration Reports, 
in each case the State Government took strong remedial 
measures. Isolation huts wore built, poor-housos washed 
and drinking water wells disinfected ndtb permagnaie, 
lime or alum. Special guards were posted at the wells to 
ensure that a single pot was used. Travollcrs were kept 
in quarantine for at least five days, the clothes and bedding 
of those who. died of cholera, were burnt and medicines 
wore distributed in the affected areas. 

A bubonic plague epidemic was . recorded in 1836 
and there, wore further visitations in the yoiu.s 1896-97, 
1904-05, 2907-08 and 1917-18. In the last named year, 
quarantmo posts Wore immediately established . and certain 
villages wore vacated. Xono the loss the plague took 1,686 
lives. 

Malaria assumed epidemic form in .1908-09, 1909-10 
..and 1945-46. The wido-spread influenza epidemic of 1917-18 
claimed 10,793 lives in this area and small-pox killed 1,610 


1 . Wostern Rajputana States, p. 216. 
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people in 1929-30. In the 3’^ear 1922-23, dengue fever "was 
prevalent in epidemic form and a largo section of the popu- 
lation was affected. 

Medical Institutions *’■ 

The first medical institution on modern lines was 
open© I about 1836-37 ar Brinpura for troops of the old 
Jodhpur Legion and was known as the Regimental Hospital. 
A few years later, two hospitals were set up at Mount Abu- 
one for invalid British soldiers and the other for the civil 
population. The former was known as sanitarium and 
was opened in 1845 and the latter was known as tlie Raj- 
putsna Agency Hospital. 


In the year 1868, a dispensary was opened at Sirohi 
by the State. The people were not attracted to this insti- 
tution in the beginning for fear of losing their caste but 
gradually, by gentle persuasion and from obvious usefulness 
and benefits, people resorted to the European system of 
treatment. In the same year, two other dispensaries 
came into existence — one at Mount Abu and the other at 
Anadra. Both of these charitable dispensaries were run 
mainly from voluntary contifbutions. The Anadra dis- 
pensary was, however, wound -up in 1887 and its staff 
transferred to Abu Road. 

Thus, in the year 1880-81, there were six medical 
institutions in the State, viz., one at Eriiipura, one at 
Sirohi, three at Mount Abu and one at Anadra. The number 
of patients treated these institutions in 1881 was 5,146 
and the number of operations performed was 286. The 
daily average of indoor and outdoor patients in the same 
year was 5.53 and 58.50, respectively. The above figvu-es 
do not include the number of patients treated in the hos- 
pitals at Abu (Sanitarium and Rajputana Agency) and 
Erinpura (Regimental Hospital). 

In the year 1891, the number of medical institutions 
remained the same, the Anadra dispensary haring been 
replaced by the new' one at Abu Road, The number of 
jiatients coutmued to mcrease. In this year, the total 
number of patients treated in these institutions, excluding 
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tho Rogimei'.lal Ho.s])italj Rajpulaiia Agency Hospital and 
Sanitarium at Mcjimt Abu. was 11,720' and the px^orations 
Xiorfonuod -wero 828. 

Tlio (lispon.sary, ^^]uch was set np at Sirolii in tlie year 
ISbS, shiOocl to a new building in 1897, and caino to bo 
lu'.o^M^ <’s Crostliwnte Hosx)ital. This now building provided 
an Jicciijinuodalior'. for 24 in.door patients. 

Tu tho year 1893, a dispensary M^as opened at Sheoganj. 
Tho buiklii'.g proved iiradequato and. cousoquontlj’' it was 
.sh.ifiod to a new building in 1899. In 1897, at this dis- 
])ensary 82 operations wore performed and ,1,903 x^a-tients 
wore treated. 


In the last decade of the last century, two new medical 
institutions wore o]) 0 ncd — a hospRal at Abu Road by the 
railway authorities for the benefit of their emxdoyees and a 
dis]ronsary at Sirohi, knowir as Palace Pisppnsary. Thus, 
in 1901, there wore nine medical urstitutions indhe area. 


In memory cf Lt. Col. Adams, a hospital was oironod 
at. ?, Fount Abu in tho year 1902. , This hospital I'oxdacod 
tlio old Ptajxnitixn.a Agency Hosxhtal: and tho charitable 
dispensary.' 


E.Kchiflin.g the ligures of Sanitarium hosx^ital at Mount 
Abn, tl’.o Railway Hospital, Abu- Road, Regimental Hosxiital, 
Ei ini>ura and Palace Di.sxroirsary Sirohi, tho numhor of 
patients troatod in tho above '.institutions in tbo year 1901 
>\'!ts ^25,(550 and tho number of operations x^orformod was 


In; 1907, ■‘'‘'•.ore rrerc ciglit me.truad institutions in the 
nica-— seven hospitals .and one dtsponsary. Some of those 
m.'f itutions were maintained ),iv the Darbar, other bv 
charity and .some l.y the British , Government. The partf- 
aro. as uuder ; — 


Cl dans 


.Mninlauif'd by NeToF 

Darhar. ' bod.s. 


J. Croat liwa it e He.s- 24 
XiHal Sirohi. 


Alamtain.od l)y 
British Govt. 

3 

1. Sanitarium Hos- 
X>ital lilount Abu. . 


Eo. of 
bods. 

4 

”' 29 ^ 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

2. Sbooganj Hospital 
Sheoganj, 

12 

2. Military Hosihtal, 
Erinpura. 

45 

3. Palace Dispen- 
sary, Sirohi. 

• • 


» • 

/ 

Maintained by Gord. 
and private subscrip- 
tion. ' 

No, of 
beds. 

Maintained by Raj- 
putaua-Mahva Rly. 

No. of 
beds. 

1 . Civil Hospi tal, AIju 
R oad. 

4 

1. Railway Hospital 
Abu Road. 

7 

2. Adams’ Memorial 
Hospital, Mt. Ahu 

12 

• • 

. . ' 


Tlie civil hospital at Abu Road was taken over by 
the Daxbar in May, 1918. 

In the years that follov'ed, more medical mstilufcions 
were established. These wore : — (a) dispensaries at Mandar 
(1921-22), Kalandri (1928), Sarupganj and Pah’i (1939), 
Piirdwara (191:3-44), Rohera (1947), Jawal and iinadra 
(1950); the dispen-sary at Sarupganj was closed in 1943-44 
and that} at Ralri in 1941-42 due to want of pationts. (h) 
a Zenana Hospital at Sirohi (1933-34). (c) a maternity homo 
(Resarbai Maternity Home) was atlaoliod to Sarneshwar 
Dispensary at Abu Road (July 1943). (d) two auti-rabic 

centres; one attached to the dispensary at Abu Road (1928) 
and the other to the Crosthwaite Hospital at Sirohi (1933). 

Resides the above institutions, whicb were maintained 
by the State before merger in Rajasthan, there were two 
more. Railway hospital at Abu Road maintained by the 
railway authorities and the Adams’ Memorial Hospital at 
Mount Abn, wliich was rixn by the Bombay Government 
tin 1950. ' . . : 
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It vvUI be intoresthig to compare the nuniher of the. 
patients treated during the past decados. During the j’ear 
I8SI, a total of 5,146 patients wore treated Tvhereas in 1891 
and 1901 the miniber rose to 11,720 and 25,656 rospeotively. 
The number increased in the suceoeding ^’cars. In the year; 
1010-11, 19,125 outdoor and 138 indoor patients were 

treated, whereas in 1920-21 the number was 23,385 outdoor 
and 115 indoor patients. In 1930-31, the number rose to 
52,4IS outdoor patients and 226 indoor patients and in 
1040-41, it was 89,761 outdoor and 475 indoor pationls.- 
Houever, these figiuns do not indicate the exact number 
of t ho patients treated liecause the treated ; at 

Jiespitals, which did not keep records, are not included. 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The registration of hii-tlis and deaths was started ‘in 
18931 at Sirolii, Kalandri, Pindwara, Rohera, Sheoganj, 
Mandar and Abu Road, but the statistics wore not very 
roliiiblo because the u'ork was not properly organised. 
BofiM'oon the years 1893-1900, the annual average nuniher 
of registered births and deaths in Sirolii town was 75 and 
ISO respectivolr. Assuming the po])u]ation of the town 
to bo 6,207 at that time, the death and birth ratio per mile 
conics to twenty-four and twelve. During the years 1893 
and 1000 the reported number of births was 124 and 62 
rospoctirofy, whereas the numhor of deaths during the year 
1900 was 490 (a year of famine). The population of the 
to-, TO fell to 0,651 by 1901. However, the death and birth 
latio decreased during the next fire years when the annual 
average number was foup.d to be 75 and 73. Tiro actual 
figures for 1906 wore : doath.s 81 and births 45. 

Adams Iiad made an interesting study of the vital 
siatistics of the Sirohi town (from 18D4 to 1997) and found 
iliat the hirth's in the last six months of the year generally 
oxeeedecl those in the finst .six months, excepting January, ^ 
»'htch stood higli as regards birth rate. When iu 1004-05, 

1 igmro.s for seven hig towns wore colloolod it was found that 
tlioi-e fvoro 38G deaths and 381 births, brinulng the death 
rale to 15.1 and birth rate to 15,2. ** ' 


}. Adaitw, liott'cvcr. gives this date as 1894 in his lyestcrn Kojpntaiia 
States, p. SCI. 
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The records of deaths and birtlis are kept by tbo luuni- 
eipal committee in the urban areas and Ijy Panchayat 
Sainitis in the rinal areas. According to the report of the 
Directorate of Medical and Health >Sor vices for 1960, in that 
year tho total mmiber of recorded births in tne five report- 
ing tonms (Pindwara, Abu Road, Alount Abu, Sirohi and 
Shoogar^i) was 479, i. e., a ratio of 11.7 per 1,000 of i^opu- 
lation while the number of deaths was 343, i. e., a ratio of 
8.4 per 1,000 of population. It must he kept in mind that 
whereas deaths are fairlj’’ accurately'- I’ecorderl by adding 
the figures from burning ghats and l)uvial grounds, those 
for bbtiis are always under-estimated ijocause most of them 
take place in the home and a large number are not reported. 
These figures definitely sho-n' an increase m population. 

Causes oS Deaths 

» 

The deaths registered in 1960 were due to the follow- 
ing causes; 


Malaria 


38 

Other fevtrs 


51 

Respiratory Diseases 


36 

Tuberculosis 


8 

Small-pox 


82 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea . . 


11 

Maternal dearbs . . 


4 

Injuries and suicides 


7 

Other causes 


106 


Total 

343 


These figures indicate that small-pox has a high inci- ' 
dence in the district. The othor causes of deaths are speci- 
fic fevers, malaria and respiratory diseases. 

, The following table shou's the total number of record- 
ed births and deaths in the urban areas in the recent years: — 


Year - 
1 

1956 1956 

2 3 

1957 
4 , 

1938 

5 

1959 

6 

1960 

7. 

Total Deaths 

482 1,492 

67 


253 

343 

Total Births 

760 2,424 

77 

404 

539 

479 
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Death rate per tliou- 

f^and 3.0 7.5 10.3 3.G 6.1 8.4 

P.irth rate per thou- 

c^aud 6.0 12.3 11.8 . 5.4 13.1 11.7 


Longevity 

From a sam])lo survo}’ cop.diictcd in 1951, it \ras found 
that, out of 2,89,791 x’^^i'sons, 33.2 % were under the age 
of 15 years, 24.2 % wore between the ago grouj) of 15 to 34, 
15.4 « between the ago group of 35 to 54 and 9.2 wore above 
the age of 55 years. The big dro^D after 65 years .show.s 
that the expectation of life is rather low. 

COMMON DISEASES 

The common di.soases in the di.strict are; tuborculo.si.s, 
avitaminosis, anaemia, gnineawoi’in, urinary stone, malaria^ 
and dysenteiy. Major K. D. Erskin.o romarks: “D 3 ^sontery 
ar.d diarrhoea are not uncommon between SoxDtombt'r and 
November and anion, g other ailments may bo mentioned 
jjneumonia, rheumatism, guiueaworm, enlargement of 
spleen, uleor.s and absce.sscs”. The number of persons 
suffering from these discnso.s during the year 1955-56 and 
1900-61 in the district are .shown as under: — 




■ 19.55-56 

1960-61 

Tuberculosis 


641 

968 

Avitaminosis 


1,792 

1,654 

Anaemia 

• • ■ 

1,229 

’ 2,1.35 

Guinea -worm 


225 

123 

Drinarj’ .stone 


284 

' 696 

M:dariji 

■ '■ . 

14,311 

772 

Dy.-^enlciy 

' 

<1,224 

5,021 


4 f 
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From the above statement it may be seen that while 
there is considei’able decrease in the cases of malaria, and 
guinea-worm, there is sizeable increase in other diseases. 
This may be ascribed to the merger of Abu area in the dis- 
trict in 1966. Guinea-Worm is most prevalent in Rohera 
village. The decrease m malarial cases is due to an intensive 
anti -malaria eompaign conducted by a malaria eradication 
unit with headquarters at Jalore. 

A Food Inspector, with headquarters at Sirohi, takes 
samples of food, ghee, sweets, milk etc., to check adultera- 
tion. He works under the supervision of the Chief Medical 
Officer at Shohi. 

Infirmities 

The number of persons affected with various mfh’- 
mities, excluding deaf-mutes, fell from 1,294 in 1891 
(1,162 blind, 85 insane and 47 lepers) to 161 in 1901 (156 
blind, 4 insane and one leper). This enormous decrease 
of more than 87 per cent was due in part to the famine of 
1899-1900 and the diminution in the number of the blind, 
may perhaps be ascribed to some extent, to the spread of 
vaccination and the greater readmess of the people to resort 
to hospital treatment. According to the Census Report 
of 1951, there were 727 blind (304 males and 423 females), 
69 insane (52 males and 17 females), 71 deaf-mutes (26 
males and 45 females) and 4 lepers (2 males and 2 females). 
Thus the number of bhnd remained the highest. 

hospitals akb dispensaries 


Hospitals 

There are eight hospitals of the State Government 
in the district. Of these six are in the urban areas and the 
rest in the rural areas. 

Urban Areas 


. Male. Hosintal, SiroM . — ^Thiswas started as a dispensary 
m 1868, the building having been constructed in the previous 
year by the Darhar. In 1897, it shifted to a more spacious 
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building and came to be bno’wn as Orosth-\vaite Hospital after 
the name of Robert J. Crosthwaite Agent to the Governor 
General for RaJimtana. This new building initially provided 
accommodation for 24 indoor j)atients. New additions and 
alterations were made during the succeeding years and in 
1940-41, four famity wards were constructed and a number of 
new surgical instruments were ptirchased. To improve . the 
supplj’’ of water to the hosjiital, a well was dug in the 
year 1944-45. 

At iuescnt (I960), there aiu facilities for surgical 
operations, X-ray and pathological examination. These 
are done in the pathological laboratory of the hospital.. 
Tliore are seven rooms for use as private wards. Attached 
to this hospital is an anti-rabic centre under the charge 
of one of the doctors of the hospital. There are 38 beds, 
of which 31 are for males and 7 for females. The number 
includes two bods for T.B. patients. The treatment is free. 
The sanctioned staff of the ho,spital in 1960-61 includes 
tw'o Civil Assistant Surgeons (Class-I), three Civil Assistant 
Surgeons (Class II), eleven compoundoi's, one midwife, one . 
staff-nurse and eleven class IV servants. The Chief Medical 
Officer is the in -charge of the hospital. 


Zenana Hospital, Sirohi . — This hospital w'as oonstruc- 
tod in the memory of. late Her Highness Rathodji 
Sbri Gopal Kunwar ba-Sahiba. The building was 
Gomxiloted in 1932-33, %vhoroas the hospital actually 
started functioning in 1,933-34 under a qualified lady 
doctor, with one qualified nurse and several dais. 
In succeeding years, additions and alterations wore made 
to the building. In 1943-44, three family wards w^’erc added 
and in 1945-46, a pump w'as fitted in the hosi)ital w'oM to 
facilitate the suppty of water. There are. 18 bods at xwcsent 
including two bed.s for T.B. patients. The sanctioned 
staff of the hospital in 1960-61 is : one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class I), one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Glass II), two staff- 
nurses, one midwife, one compounder and seven class XV 
staff. 


MenMricl Eospi^.al, Jit. jiba . — The Adams 
Hosj)ital W'as open'd in the year 1902 in tlie memory 
of Lt. Col. Adams. The hospital took the place of 
the old Rajputana Agency Hosx>ilal and charitable 
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dispensary, _ The corxtrolling aufcliority tdl 1947 was the Civil 
Stu’geon, Ajmer and. then the Chief Medical Officer of Sirohi 
till 1953, when it passed over to Bombay State. Since 
ISTovember, 1956 it is under the Chief Mo Jical Ofiicor of the 
iSirohi district. During the year 1960-61, the sanctioned 
strength of tho staff was : one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(C- ss I), one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), one staff 
nurse, one midwife, two compounders and five class IV 
staff. The hospital provides 18 beds, out of which 12 
are for males and the rest for females, including two maternity 
beds. Daoilities like X-ray and pathological laboratory 
are available. There are two private wards. 


Male Hospital, Sheoganj . — This dispensary at 
SheoganJ was opened in 1893 A.D., then loiovm 
as charitable dispensary. In 1897, 82 operations were 
Xierformed and 1,903 patients treated at this dispensary. 
The building being inadequate, it was shifted to a new 
building in 1899, The successive years showed a rise in the 
number of patients. Iii 1910-11, the number of patients 
treated was 8,602, in 1920-21, it was 6,861, in 1935-36, 
it rose to 12,189 and in 1940-41 it was 8,595. The recent 
figures for 1955-56 and 1960-61, were 27,635 and 32,450 
patients. The dispensary shifted to a new building in Jan- 
uary 1950. At present (1960) the sanctioned strength of 
staff is one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), one nurse-dai, 
two compounders and three class IV staff. There are nine 
beds, live for males and the rest for females. 


Zenaim IlospiM, Sheoganj . — This dispensary for 
women started functioning in 1951. The sanctioned 
staff in 1960 was one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), 
one ^taff nurse, one midwife, one compounder and four 
class IV staff. There are eight beds in tho dispensary. 


Government Hospital, Pindmara . — ^This dispensary 
was opened in 1943-44, and was shifted to a new 
building in 1S46. In 1943-44, the dispensmy 
treated 7,073 patients and this number rose to 28,797 
in 1960-61. The sanctioned staff in 1960-61 consisted of 
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niiG Civil Assistant Sui’geon (Class II), one nurse-clai two 
compounders and three class TV staff. 

Rural Areas 


Government Bospital^ was establisbed 

by ihe Sirolii vState in 1947. At present (1960), 
it has a sanctioned staff of one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class II), one oompounder, one dai and three class IV 
staff. Tiiere are six bods, four for males and two 
for females. 


Government Hospital, Jawal . — The dispensary .started 
in 1950 by donations. At present there are eight beds, 
out of wliioli six are for males and two for females. 
The sanctioned staff in 1960-61 eonsi.sted of one Civil 
Assistant Surgeon (Class II), cne nurse-dai, one 
compounder and three class IV staff. 

Disponsarifs 


There are altogether five dispensaries in the district. 


Government Dispensary, Hangar . — Tins dispensary 
was opened in 1021-22 and was shifted to a now building 
in 1940-41. In the year 1921-22, the dispensary treated 
a total number of 731 patients and this number rose 
to 7,894 in 1940-41, whereas in 1960-61, the number 
is 38,633, The sanctioned staff for the dispensary 
in 1960-61 consi.sts of one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), 
one dai, oj\e compounder and three cla&s IV .staff. The 
dispensary has no bed. 


Anadra Aid Post . — The disponsaiy was opei’.od 
in 1950 by the Government, It has no hods. The 
■sanctionoci .staff for the year 1960-01 is one Civil 
As.sistant Surgeon (Class I), one midwife, two compoundor.s 
and four class IV staff. 
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Government' DispemaiY, l^ad'iya . — ^Tbis clJspensarj was 
recently sot up in 1958 and was shifted to a new building 
in 1960, which was constructed partly by contributions 
and partly by government. In 1960-61, the sanctioned 
staff of the dispensary consisted of one Civil Assistant 
Surgeon (Class II), one midwife, two compounders and 
four class IV staff. There is no provision for indoor 
patients. 


Sildar Dispensary , — The dispensary was opened in June 
1960 and the .staff consisted of one Ci^dl Assistant Surgeon 
(Class II), one nurse-dai, one compounder and four class 
IV staff. There is no provision for indoor patients. 


Mobile Dispensary, Sirohi . — The mobile dispensary 
started functioning iu 1948 to render medical aid in the 
rural area. It is u.ow" attached to the male hospital. The 
dispensary visits the rm*al areas periodically and can also 
be called in an emergency. The staff attached is one comp, 
ounder, one driver and one cleaner. 

Besides the above facilities, the Police lines and Jail 
are visited periodically by a doctor and a compounder from 
the male hospital. 

Primary Health Centre 

There are three Primary Health Centres in the istric 
at the followin.g places: — 

Kalandri , — ^The dispensary set up in July, 1928, was 
upgraded to a Primary Health Centre in June, 1960. The 
sanctioned staff in 1960>61 consisted of one Civil Assistant 
Surgeon (Class II), four midwives, one lady health visitor 
and one corupoimder. It has six beds and average indoor 
and out-door attendance in 1960 was 2.5 and 77 
respectively. 

•SampgaTiji.— This was started in i960 with a • staff of 
one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), four midwive.sand 
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one lady health visitor. There aro six beds and the 
average outdoor attendance in 1960 was 124. 

Ahv, Itoud . — ^The dispensary set uj) at Abu Road in 
1887 and later on known as Sarneshwarji dispensaay, was 
upgraded^ to a Primary Health Centre in 1958. In 1960-61, 
the sanctioned staff consisted of one Civil Assistant Surgeon 
(Class I), one Civil Assistant Surgeon (Class II), one lad}^ 
health visitor, four midwives and one Sanitary Inspeotor. 
The avei’age indoor and outdoor attendance in the year 
1960-61 was 7.5 and -325 respectively. There is an 
accommodation for 14 beds. 


Special Units 

There are no mental hospitals and maternity 
and childwelfare centres in the district. However, 
the^ male hospital at Sirohi has two beds for T. B. 
patients. Also, there are two family planning centres and 
one anti-rabic centre at the follow'nsr places: — • 

- Planning Centre, Sirohi . — ^This is attached to 

the Zenana Hospital, Sirohi since it started functioning in 
March, 1959. The lady doctor of the hospital is the in-charge 
and the other staff consists of a social worlcer. 


Planning Centre, Ahn J?oad.— This is attached to 
le Piimary Health Centre at Abu Road whoso inoharge 
is a so the incharge of this cenlro. Besides him, the staff 
consists of a. social n-orker. 


1 SiroM.~Thh was started about the 

yoai in Sirohi and was attached to .Crosthwaite Hospital 
now ciiown as Male hospital. One of the doctors of tho 
iiospital IS incharge of this centre. 


n, ^’^^I^'wng is tho stalonient of the patients treated in 
aU the above mstitutions; 

Name of Tmtitutions Total j)ati<’7tt.s treated 


1 

iMaic jiospital, Sirohi 


1055-56 

2 


1960-01 

3~~ 


47,505 
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1 

2 

3 

Zenana hospital, Sirobi 

19,342 

18,739 

A. M. hospital, Mt. Abu 

In Bombay 
State at 
the time. 

37,504 

Rohera dispensary, Rohera 

9,476 

10,517 

Shooganj dispensaiy (for males), Sheo- 
ganj 

27,635 

32,450 

Sheoganj dispensary (for females), 
Sheoganj 

9,733 

10,939 

Mandaf dispensary, Mandar 

42,679 

38,633 

' Anadra dispensary, Anadra . . 

11,325 

17,308 

Jawal dispensary, J awal 

15,234 

24-,146 

Pindwara dispensary, Pindwara 

18,100 

28,797 

Nadiya dispensary, “Nadiya 

• t 

12,920 

Sildar dispensary, Sildar 

• • 

10,882 

Primary Health Centre, Ealandri 

17,541 

19,618 

Primary Health Centi-e, Sarupganj . . 

• « 

17,287 

Primary Health Centre, Abu Road . . 

19,287 

87,293 

Anti-rabie Centre, Sirohi 

• « 

151 

!]\ioLile cii. pcnsar}^ Sii’ohi 

• * 

10,121 

Total 

, 2,37,792 

4,24,810 
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TUo above figui'es show that within five years the 
uuiiiber of the patients has nearly doubled. This is partly 
duo to increased facilities and partly duo to inclusion of 
Abu area in the district in 1956. 

Tho sanctioned and actual staff in these medical insti- 
tutions in the year 1955-56 and 1960-61 are shown as helow: — 



1965-56 

1960-61 

Sanc- 

tioned 

Actual 

Sanc- 

tioned 

Actual 

Doctor . • 

15 

14 

22 

17 

Staff Hiu’se . . 

3 

• • 

6 • 

2 

Blidwives 

« • 

• • 

18 

4 

Nm’se-Dai . . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Compounder.. 

23 

23 

33 

32 

Dai 

3 

2 

2 

• • 

Lady Health Visitor . . 

• 

• . 

3 

1 

Total 

46 

41 

87 

68 


It is observed that many posts remained unfilled 
because medical personnel generally, do not. find it attrac- 
tive to work in rural areas. However, the position is ex- 
pected to improve, w'hen rules malcmg it compulsory for 
medicos to serve for a certain period in villages are imple- 
mented. 

All the medical institutions of this district are under 
the control of a Chief Medical Officer stationed at Sirohi. 
IVhen the State merged in Rajasthan in 1950, a post of Dis- 
trict Medical arid Health Officer w.as crbalod and later con- 
verted into that of a Chief Medical Officer in 1953. Tliis 
post .siill continues. 
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The railway authorities maintain a hospital at Abu- 
Road for their employees, though others are not turned' 
away. The hospital had started in the closing years of the- 
last century. 

There are three wards and each wa-^d has 12 beds. 
The maternity section has six beds. There is an X-Ray 
plant, equipments for Infra-red and tJltra--violet rays, and 
arrangements for S. W. for Diathermy. There is also a 
pathological laboratory in the hospital. In 19.55-53, the 
staff consisted of six assistant surgeons Grade I, one assistant 
surgeon Omde II, four nur.5es, one midwife,, one steward, 
eight members of ministerial staff, six dispensers, six hospital 
attendants, four ayahs and 18 class IV employees, whereas, 
in 1960-61, the staft consisted of four assistant surgeons 
Grade I, three nurses, one midwife, one steward, two members 
of ministerial staff, four dispensers, five hospital attendants, 
four ayahs and IG class IV servants. 

• 

In July 1958, a mobile dispensary was attached fto it, 
wbich runs between Abu Road and Marwar junction on 
alternate days except Sundays. 

The controlling authority of the hospital is the Divi- ■ 
fiional Medical Officer, Western Railways, Ajmer. The 
number of patients treated in this hospital and the mobile 
dispensary in the recent years are as under: — 


Year 



Hospital Mobile 
dispensary 

1955 

• • 

• • 

30,829 


1956 

• ■ 

• • 

27,931 

' • • 

1957 

« • 

* • 

31,855 

• ♦ 

1958 



35,810 

6,314 

1959 

• • 

« « 

36,056 

9,564 

1960 

* • 

• « 

36,850 

7,073 
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Central Police Training College Hospital, Mount 
Ahu . — The College has a hospital for its trainees and other 
staff. The hospital staff consists of one medical officer, 
one compounder and four nursing orderlies. The folio-wing 
are the figures of attendance in this hospital during the year 
1960 (up to November);— 


New cases (Out-door attendance) 
Old cases (Out-door attendance) 
Indoor patients 


Trainees 

Other staff 

873 

, 3,390 

1,273 

10,366 

38 

126 


There vcro 104 cases of X-ray and 27 of screening, 
386 cases of Diathermy and Infra-red exposure and 40 cases 
of operations. Nineteen cases were referred to S. Af. S. 
Hospital, Jaipur for specialists’ consultation. 

Indigenous System oi Medicine 


Two ajmrvedio dispensaries, one at Sildar and other 
at Sirohi wore established in August 1946. Two more, ono 
at Las and the other at Sarupganj were added inXebruary 
1948. All these dispensaries were manned by qualified 
vaidyas under the control of the Principal Medical Officer, 
Surohi. After the merger, control was ti’ansfeiTod to the 
Assistant Director of Aushdhala 5 fas, Udaipur. At present 
(1960), those are controlled by an Inspector posted at Pali. 

The dispensaries at Reodar, Nimbaj and Bharja -were 
established in 1955-66. During the second Plan period nine 
dispensaries were opened in the district; Dantani( 195 7-58), 
JoiJa (1958-69), Nitoda, Posalia, Mount Abu and Paldi- 
Sirohi (19.59-60), and Nichalgarh, Golo and Mohabatnagar 
(1960-61). Tims, in 1960, there were a -total of sixteen 
dispensaries in the district. None of these had any bed for 
indoor patients. Each dispensary is provided watli a qualified 
vaidya. Tlic number of patients treated in these dispensaries 
during the year ] 960-01 were a.s under: — 

Location Pationis treated 

Sirohi . . . . . . 9^048 
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iSarupgaiij 

Sildar 

Reodar 

Nimbaj 

Bharja 

Las 

Mount Abn . . 

Posalia 

Joila 

Dantani 

Nitoda 

Mobabatnagar 
Paldi-Sirobi . . 

Gole . . 

Nichalgarli 

Total 


7,590 

14,895 

6,303 

6,075 

7,819 

4.413 

10.7:: 

14,805 

14,122 

6,272 

■4.094 

3.815 

17,218 

2,339 

639 

1,30,764 


PRIVATE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 

There are in 1960, twelve private medical institutions. 
Of these, one is an eye hospital and the rest are dispensaries. 
None of these get any aid fi’om the Government. 


Eye Hospital, Sheoganj . — The hosi)ital was opened 
in 1937 with Dr. Arjansingh as the Incbarge. In 
Sirohi district it is the only eye hospital spooialiTiing 
in eye oj)erations and serves peojile of adjacent 
districts also. The present staff consists of an inchargo, two 
dressers, a compounder, and a wardman. The hospital can 
accommodate 50 indoor patients. The daily average number 
of outdoor patients is 100 whereas the immber of average 
daily indoor patients is 3.3. The total number of operation 
cases taken up by the hospital since 1937 is 25,759. The 
figures of some of the years are as under: — 


. year 



No. of 

1937 .. 



24 

1940 .. 

■ 

* , 

345 

1945 .. 



1.706 

1950 .. 



1,919 

1955 .. 


* * 

999 

1960 .. 



912 
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Most of the cases were of cataract, glaucoma, leucoma 
and granulation of libs. 


Kalandri Dispensary^ Kalandri. — A vaidya is in charge 
of the dispensaiy. It was opened in 1950. The staff 
consists of a vaidya, a compounder and a cleaner. 
It treats nerlj’' 900 j)atients yearly. 


8hri IJain 8arvaja.nih Auslutdlialaya, Rohera - — ^It 
was opened in 1939. Only one vaidya with a farrash 
are working in it . at present. The approximate number of 
patients treated in 1960-61 was 16,635. 


Kesrimal Kapurchand Private Dispensary, Barlool. — It 
W'as opened about .30 years back but works ' only 
intermittently. 

The other dispensaries are, Amar Jyoti Clinic, Sirohi,- 
Jan Sewa Hospital Sheoganj, Lohri Pharmacy Hospital, Abu 
Hoad, Memorial Hospital, Abu Hoad, Janta Hospital, Mandar, 
Anadra Private Hospital Anadi'a, Jawal Private Dispensary, > 
Mandwaria Private Dispensary, Mandwaria. 


ChEm^sIs 


There are in all 41 chemists; four in Sirohi, three in' 
Pindwara, two in Mandar, ono in Anadra, two in Kalandri, 
one in Jawal, one in Vara da, six in Sheoganj, two in Hob ora, 
two in Sarupganj, five in Mt. Abu and 12 in Abu Hoad. 
Almost aU of these deal in allopathic medicines. 

REgEAECH OENIRES 


Tl)oro arc no research centres in the district. How- 
ever, there are two training centres for dais. On the 
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recommendation of Mafor K. H. A. Gross, Administrative 
Merlica] Officer for Rajimtana, who visited Sii’olii in 1941, 
regular cadi'es of compounders were sought to be filled by 
imparting six months’ training to oanxlidates getting stipends 
of Rs. 10/- per month. The scheme failed as no candidate 
fnipe forward. 

At present there are two centres for traming the dais, 
■one attached to the Zenana Hospital, Shohi and the other 
to the Primary Health Centre, Abu Road. The candidates 
are given a stipend of Rs. 30/- per month during the training 
period, which lasts for six months. 

The centre at Sh-ohi started in December, 1960, Though 
There is provision for admission of 30 candidates, only seven 
were admitted. The centre at Abu Road started in May, 
1960 and two candidates were admitted though there is 
provision for six candidates. Due to baclcwardnes.s of 
the area, candidates are not forthcoming for training. 

SANITATTON 

During the time of princely State, the towns of Shobi, 
Abu Road, Mount Abu, Sheoganj, Pindwara had municipal 
committees to provide sanitaiy arrangoments. The town 
of Sirohi had a few masonry drains on an important road 
leading to the palace. Writing about the sanitation in 
Sii'ohi Stare, Adamsi remarhs, “Sanitation in Sirohi (and 
Jaisalmer) is still in a very primitive state. Most of the 
people resort to the jungle for pmposes of nature and there 
is no well-organised sanitary staff!, although cieaning-up 
is done in both capitals. The house-latrines are regularly 
cleaned by “Rfrut” sweepers, and the streets receive some 
attention on special occasions. However tlie hurst of the 
monsoon is too often relied upon to thoroughly clean the 
streets and Janes. Di 1891-92 steps wero talcen to improve 
the sanitary arrangements at Sheoganj, on account of the 
proximity of the Erinpura cantonment, and this town 
is now fairly clean. TJie sanitary aixangements of Mount 
Abu and Abu Road are under well-organised departments. ..” 

The chapter on. Local SoJf-Governmenl- describes in 
detail the activities of the municipalities and Panchayat 
Samitis wdiich are r.-sponsiblo to make sanitary arrange- 
ments in the urban and riu’al areas, re.spootively. However, 


i. WcEftorn Rajptjtana States, p. 282, 
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tliG main activities may be summarised here. Sanitary, 
inspectors are employed the municipal committees who 
look after tlie general cleanliness of the towns. Streets 
and lanes are regularly cleaned by the scavengers and the 
slum is carried awa.y from the town by the conservancy 
trucks. Urinals are available on the main roads for the 
use of the public. Basement type of latrines are provided 
to the public though at Mount Abu, there are a few fhish 
latrines as well. 

ParCed (uncovered) and Kaclihn drains exist at Mount 
Abu, Abu Road, Sirohi and Sb.eoganj towns. Under- 
ground drains are nowhei-e found in the district. 

Special Seksmes 

Anti-Malariul ^leamres. — This district was not 

covered by the National Malaria Control Progi’amme. 

Organsied and intensive measures for eradicating 
malaria wore taken with the introduction of Malaria Eradi- 
cation Programme for the first time in 1958-59. This pro- 
gramme was divided into t'wo phases viz., attack phase, 
under which spraying was done almost in all the villages 
and tcAvns of this district, twice between May-October 
1959 and t'.vice again between Maj'^ to October, 1956 by the 
S.rohi sub-unit except in Sheoganj tahsil. Which was covered 
by Jaloi'o sub-imit; and the suVveillance phase, under which 
blood .smears of all tlie fever cases were examined. The 
results of such examinations carried out are giveri below: — 

Spleen Survej' Parasite Sjrvoy 

Year Villages — ^Parasite 

No. exa- - Spleen No. exa- No, po- Index. 

_ mined index mined sitivo, 

1958 69 47 ■■ 2,076 2^2“% Ti .. TT 

1959-00 04 0,123 0.55% 3,071 

Va'icinafoTi 

Vaccination was started in 1859 at Abu and Anadra, 
"lu!ro ].,”0n to 2,000 jrersons were suceossfully vaccinated. 
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With a view to extend the operations lo othoi- areas of the 
State, a second vaccinator was employed in 1S73 and a 
third in 1891 and l)y 1893 tlm number increased to five. 
The Thakur of iN'ibaj also employed a vaccinator in his Jagir 
villages. The number of persons vaccinated was 1,372 
in 1881, 5,450 in 1891 and 3,811 in 1901. 

In 1901 the State was divided in.to five circles for 
vaccination purposes. The He-sidency Surgeon, Western 
Rajputana States, regularlj- superintended the work. Arm- 
to-arm vaccination, which wa.s much practised, had been 
supplanted by buffaloe lymph. Bj' 1910-11. Shc-oganj 
and Sirobi dispensaries also started vaccination work. 
Vaccination, of children was made com])uIs()ry by an Act 
])assed in. 1945. After the merger, four vaccin.ators worked 
under a Health Inspector posted in. the district. After 
1st November 1959, the vaccinators of the Health th^part- 
inent were transferred to panebayat samitis. The Cmei 
Medical Officer renders technical advice to the vaccinators, 
who number five — on.e in each panchayat sainiti. 

The following table shows the n.uudjcr ol jiersons 
vaecmatod during the year 19G0 in rurai areas (;f the district 


ichayat Saniiti 

Primary 

vaccination 

Rcovaccin.ation 

Tntial 

Sirohi 

1,862 

3,568 

5,430 

Sheoganj 

2.087 

2.295 

4,382 

Abu Road 

751 

2,323 

3,074 

Pin.dwara 

88(3 

2.560 

3.440 

Recdar 

163 

47 

210 


In the urban areas, each imiuieipality h.a.s one vacci- 
n.ator. A total of 5,242 vaccinations wore done in 1950, 
of these 1,174 were primary vaceinatior.s a-vl 4.008 were 
re- vaccinations. 
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Tho B.C.G. Sslioiiiti was introduced in Lriie district 
in May 1958. Two teams consisting of one team leader 
(Medical Officer). 12 toclinicians, 4 peons, two v’-ehicles 
\dth 2 drivers were dcxiuted to work in the district. During 
this period 79.451 persons were tested and 22,997 vacci- 
nated. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


The v^elfai’Q acfcivitios iii the district can bo divided 
in the following way: — 

1. Welfare work done by the Government; 

(i) Labour welfare; . 

(ii) Welfare activities by the social welfare depart- 

ment for the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes. 

2. Welfare nrork done by the voluntary or seme- 
voluntary welfare organisations. (Details ari 
geven in Chapter XVIII). 

Labour Welfare 

Duo to iioor industrialisation, the mdustrial iabom' 
was insignificant to attract the attention of the State 
to their welfare. Therefore, nothing seems to have been 
done in , the district for the labour welfare so far. The 
district is considered, even today, as one of the backward 
areas of the State. There are hardly any industries worth 
mentioning. The majority of the employers are contractors 
who employ labour seasonally and turn them out after the 
assignment is over. As such the employment is only unstable. 
The labourers in the district do not have any organisation in 
the form of union, or anytliing like it, which could compel the 
employers to provido better wages and working conditions. 
Duo to this weak bargaining position, they have to depend on 
the mercy of the employers. TJiero is no welfare centre or 
institution for their benifit. Little can bo expected in the 
field until there is rapid industrialisation in the district. 
The protection benefits available to the labour under tho 
various labour legislations, of course, come to them to tho 
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extent they are covorod by suoli logislatiGii. Currently, the 
Labour Welfare Officer, with his headquarters at Jodhpur, 
also looks after the welfare of the labour in the district. 

Prohibition 

About the consumiition of opium, liquor and drugs in , 
the area, Erskine writes, “the poppy isjiardly cultivated at 
all, and only for inedieiiial ijurposes, but a good deal of opium 
is imported from outside (chieflj’’ Kota and Ilfalwa) for local 
consumption. Imiiort, oxiiorb and transit duties are levied 
the rate per niaimd being Rs. 200/-, Rs. 10/- and Rs. 5/- res- 
pectivoly-and brings in about Rs. 5,500 a year, but this sum 
is inciuded among the reooqits of the customs department. 
The opium revenue proxier is derived from hceiice fees taken 
from venders of the drug, and amounts to somewhat less than 
Rs. 500 yearl 5 % there were 114 licenced shops in 1904-05, 
117 in 1905-00. and as many as 200 in 1906-07. Under rules 
issued in 1902, no opium can he imported into, exported from, 
or convoyed within the State without a pass or xiormit, but a 
private individual is allowed to possess and carry up to ton 
tolas for honafidc j)orsonal use.”^ 

About liquor be ^vTit6s, “country liquor is prepared by 
distillation from the maJiua flower, and is largely consumed by 
Rajputs, Bhils, Minas, Girasias, and almost all the lower 
castes of agriculturists and artisans, l/he right of manufac- 
tm’o and sale is leased for a term of years to_a contractor, 
from whom a fixed sum is rccovorod by u}Stalmentsj the annual 
revenue is ax)proximately Rs. 20,000/- and the number of shops 
increased from sixty-four in 1904-05 to sixty-seven in.tbo 
following year. The use of imiJorted spirits is practically 
confined to Abu, Abu Road and Erinimra.” ^ 

About the drugs he writes, “the drugs derived from the 
hemp plant, such as ganja, Tjlmng and cliara-s were fonnciiy 
unknomi in the Stale, and ai’e now sold only at Abu, 
Abu Road and Sironi where they are consumed almost entirely 
by foroignoi’s. All are of course imported; ulaero are 'four 
Rhox)s and the licence fees yield about Rs. 400 a year?’ " 


1, Etsldno, K.D,. A Gazetteer of the Sirohi State, pp. 277-278. 

2. Ihhl, p, 278. 

0. Jihid. p, 278, 
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•?? distilleries were luicler tlio supervision of Inspootors 
reel lilted for this purpose. The depots were under the 
supervision of Darogas. The old outstilJ system of manufac- 
turing liquor came to an end in the beginning of the year 1909 
when the Madras system was introduced. Previous to the 
^troduction of the Madras system in the State, the monopoly 
to manufacture and sell liquor at one or more outstills 
was formed out by public auction for each pargayia separately 
and given to the highest bidder who was usually a Kalal or 
prbfessional distiller. Tliis private manufacture of liquor 
gave rise to a good many abuses and there was no check 
whatever on the growing drinking-habit of the people. To 
put an end to this evil, to stop the private manufacture of 
liquor and to ensure its unadulterated distOlation, His 
Highness on the advice of the then Resident, Western Raj- 
putana States and of the Excise Commissioner for Central 
. India, gave assent to the introduction of the Madras system 
in the State and ordered that all private manufacture and sale 
of liquor should be prohibited and held penai.^ 


Thus, the Sirohi Excise Act containing Rules and Regu- 
lations on Ahhari, opium and hemp drugs was accordingly 
passed into law dining the year 1908-09. Accordingly, 
liquor was manufactm-ed only in the State distillery at Pind- 
wara and Central Distillery at the capital. All private stills 
were closed from the 1st of January, 1909 in the Pindwara, 
Rohera, Bhakar, Khuni, Sheoganj, Jhora and ;parganas, 

wliile those in Pamera, and Mandar were closed in May, 1907 
when licenses to sell liquor Avere introduced. “ 


During the year 1908-09, the number of liquor shops in 
the State w^as 54. None but the licence-holders could take 
liquor from the State warehouse at Sii’ohi and the Pindwara 
distillery. The right of private manufactm’e of liquor for 
personal consumption was granted to a limited number of 
jagirdars only, while petty jagirdars were given a fixed a:^ual 
money payment as compensation. The quantity of liquor 
that the jagirdars could manufacture was also fixed. Im- 
portation of mciliua flow'er into the State “was prohibited, 
except by the Excise Department. The jagirdars had to buy 
Tncihua flowers from tbo Superintendent of Excise or K.B. 
Eranji, the Contractor.^ 

1. Administration Report of the Sirohi State, 1908-09, p. 0, 

2. Ibtd, p. 9. 
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During 1918-19, the number of the licence venders for 
liquor was 75 (it includes 4 licences for sollmg foreign liquor), 
and for hemp drugs 68. 1 ,14,496 gallons of liquor was consum- 
ed during the year 1918-19h The consumption figures for the 
drugs care given in the following table: — 



Md. 

Seer 

Ohhatahs 

Ganja 

10 

5 

8 

Blmng 

2 

11 

• • 

CJiaras 

1 

11 

12 

Total 

13 

28 

4 


During the yccar 1929-30, the total quantity of liquor 
distilled (60 U.P.) was 52,968 gallons. The average consump- 
tion of liquor per head of population was 1-13 bottles as 
ag.ainst 1-11 in the preceding ye<ar i.e. 1928-29. In 1929-30,' 
tliere was one Central distillery at Abu Road, with 3 depots, 
at Sirohi, Pindwara and Reodar. The work of the Excise 
Department was divided into four circles, the depots being in 
charge of Darogas and the Central distillery, under an Ins- 
pector assisted by a Daroga. The number of foreign and 
country liquor shops was 6 and 83 respectively while that for 
the sale of methylated sprit was one. The number of the 
shops selling drugs was 12.“ 


Pseudo-foreign liquor was introduced in the State in 
January, 1935. The number of shops selling foreign liquor 
was 12 during the year 1938.** 


Till Mill Feb., 1941, the distillation was conducted by 
the State department allj^ This system U'as not in conformity 
%vith the Madras system and the past ex'iierience had shovm 
that it was open to abuses, such as coiTuption and adulteration, 
entailing considoi'ablo .loss to the State revenue. 
Deparfmontal distillation was, thoieforo, stoi)ped and was 
auctioned out at fixed conditions to Messers Hahirshah 
Hormarji and Sons of Raijiipla for a fjoriod of 5 years with 
effect from 16th Fob., 1941.'‘ 

1. Administration Bepprtof tho Sirolii State 1918-19, pp. 18-19. 

O 7I.?A Y/\on nrt __ t • n •- 
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Total receipts of the Excise Department during the year 
1942-43 -was Rs. 3,27,694/-. This income was found to he 
much more than in any of the previous years.^ 

In 1945-46, there was a State distillery at Abu Road and 
five bonded warehouses at Sirobi, Pindwara, Abu Road, Baldi 
and Sheoganj.Distiliation was conducted by a contractor wljo 
manufactured and supplied country liquor at Rs. 4/- per L.P. 
gallon. Rum at Rs. 7/8/- per gallon, and Masscda Rs. 6/8/- 
L.P. per gallon. The basis for distillation was mahua flowers 
for the plain liquor and date palms for Massala and rum 
liquors. 


There were 90 shops for selling country liquor while for 
pseudo-foreign liquors 52 and methylated sprit 17. The 
various hinds of liquors distilled were rum, aniseed, rose, 
ginger, orange and cardimun and their collective consump- 
tion was 4,087 gallons. The incon e derived there from was 
Rs. 66,943/- During th-.e same 3 ’ear (1945'46) 25 mds. and 
20 seers of opium was consumed which gave a net profit of 
Rs, 91,193. The number of licence-holders was 47. In 
1945-46, 12 mds. and 19 seers of Bhavg and 27 seers and 13 
seers of Ganja, were consumed which gave a protit of Rs. 
12,269/- to the State. 


Abu Roadtahsil area of the di.strict^ is Dry-Area 
prohibition is in force there. Rest of th.c distjict is^^Piee-Area’ - 
prohibition is not in force there. Pj'o})ibition in Abu Pioad 
tabsil, which w'as in the then Romhay State, v'as in force even 
before the transfer of this area to the disti'ict in 
November, 1966. It had been declared djy area under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act of 1949. It irrohibits and pena- 
lizes manufacturing, sale, import, esiaort, and possossjion ot 
hquor, and allovung one’s premises to be used for the above 
purposes. 


In addition to the measures which empower the police 
and the staff of the Excise Department to aixest the offenders 
and to produce them before a eomt of law, a niunljcr of other 
steps for restricting the sale of liquor and otlier mtoxican s 
and for educating the people to abandon their u.se, v ere tahem 


. Administration Eeport of the Sirobi State, 19J1-4.J p. S9, 
Hid, 1945-4C p. 45. 

Ibid, 1945-4G pp. 45-4C. 
i6!(Z, pp. 46.47. 
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by tho admmistration in other areas, simultanooiisly. 
Certain days such as Republic Day, Independence Day, 
Harijan Day, Gandhi Jayauti and some other important 
religious festival clays cvore declared Dry DayS-when consump- 
tion of liquor was prohibited during working hours in the day. 

Tho Excise department of tho district is supervised 
bj’^ tho Assistant Commissioner, *Sirohi and Jalore, head- 
quartered at Sirohi. 57 cases during tlio year 1957-58, 
35 cases during the j^ear 1958-59, 26 cases during tho 
year 1959-00 and 10 cases during the year 1960-61 wore 
registered in the office of the Assistant Commission of, 
Excise and Taxation, Sirohi for contravention of the ju'ohi- 
bition laws undor tlio Bombay Prohibition Act of 1949. 

Tliere are 3 shops in tho district which sell Jndian 
manufactured fo7'cign liquor 'while 32 shops soil country 
liquor. Tho mimbor of the licenced shops for tho sale of 
opium and Bhang are 8 and 11 respectively. The 
following table shows tlie extent of the consumption of 
tho intoxicants in the district fi'om 1956-57 to 1960-61:— 


-Year 

Indian 

made 

foj'oign 

liqoin' 

B. G. 
Gallons 

Country 
liquor in 
L. P. 
Gallons 

Ophmi 
(In Mds., 

Bhang Gmija 

soors and chhattalcs) 

1950-57 

007 

11,985 

7-7-0 

35-4-0 

1-4-6 

1957-58 

398 

1 1 ,751 

3-12-0 

35-4-0 

14-10 

1958-59 

528 

13,101 

2-3G-0 

2I-2G-0 

0-9-12 

1959-00 

528 

12,947 

0-18-5 

46-5-0 


19G0-G1 

530 

9,470 

0-7-1 

G3-35-0 



Wliilo tlio con.sumption of Indimi made foreign liquor 
had roinainod mon; or less steadj'’ that of counl^y liquor in 
1900-01 has deojoased considerably in comparison to tho 
consumi)tion in 19.50-57. Tho u.so of Qanga aJid Cha^'as is 
totally prohibited and not allowed even on medical grounds. 
Tho Consumption of B7/a72ghas increased while that of oTUum 
has decreased. 
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Social Welfare Department 

Social welfare activities ainong' the backward classes 
arc bomg lookod aftor by the Social WoHare Dopartmont. 
There is one Social Wellare Officer with his headquarter 
at Sirohi, who supervises such acriv^ities for Sirohi and 
Jalore districts. His office was established in toe year 1960. 
His organisaoion consists of one Inspector each tor Jaloro 
and Sirohi districts, two. U. D. Cs., two L. D. Gs. and two 
Glass IV servants. Total population of the Scheduled Gastos and 
Scheduled Tribes of the district accerding to 19G1 Gensus, is 
67,113 and 74,087 respectively whidi togctlier, forms nearly 48 
j)er'cont of the total population of the district. Tlie Sch.oduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes population is mainly concen- 
trated in the Abu Road, Pindwara and Rejdar tahsils. 
According to a survey conducted bt’’ tlic Directorate of 
Economics and Indtistrial Survey-s, Groveinmeijt of Rajastben 
Jaipur, in Abu Road talisil. out of tlio 81 populated villages, 
56 are those with 50% and over of SeheduleJ Tribe jjopulation, 
and m the Pindwara tabsil out of 91 villages, 33 have a 
majorit}'’ of tribal iJ023ulation. Generally .speaking, Phils 
Minas and Girasias are the three mahi Scheduled Tribes of 
the district. According to the Presidential Order of 1956, 
Bhils, Bhil Minas, Danior, Dauiaria, Girasia. Rajset Gabria, 
Minas and Seiia Seharia arc the Sclieduled Tribes in Rajasthan. 
Among tliese, according to the estimate of the Social Welfare 
Department, Bhils, hlinas and Girasias are in majority in 
the district. The Presidential 0"doi’ lists the Scheduled 
Tribes in the Abu Road tallulca as below: — 

Scheduled Tribes ' 

1. Barda. 

2; Bavacha of Bamcha. 

3. Bhil, including BhU Garasia, Dholi Blxil, Dimgri 
Bhil, Dungri- Garasia, Mewasi Blid, Rawal Bhil, 
Tadvi Bhil, Bhagalia, Bhiiala, Pawara, Vasava and 
Yasave. 

4. Chodhara. 

5. Dhanka, including Tadve, Tetaria and Valvi. 

6. Dhodia. 

7. Duhia, including Talavia or Halpati. 

8. Gamit or Gainata of Gavit, including Mavchi, 
Padvi, Vasava, Vasave and Valvi. 

9. Gond or Rajgond. 

10. Kathodi or Eatkari, including Dhor Kathodia or 
Dhor I^jatkari and Son Eatkari. 
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11. Kolciii, Kokua, Kukiia, 

12. JSoli, Mior, Toki-o Koli, KolcLa or Kolglia. 

13. Naikda or Nayaka iiicliidiiag Oholiyala Nayaka, 
lini^adia Nayaka, Mota Nayaka and Nana 
Nayaka. 

14. Pardhi, including Advichinolior and PLanso Pardbii 

15. Patella. 

16. Poinla. 

17. Eatlia-\va. 

18. Varli. 

19. Vitolia, Kotwalia or Barodia. 

According to tlio .same Presidential Order the list of 
the Scheduled Castes in the dLstrict, is as given below:' — 

1. Ager. 

2. Bakad or Bant. 

3. Bbainbi, Bhamblxi, Asadaru, Asodi, Gbamadia, 
Chamar, Gbainbhar, Chamgar Haralayya, Harali, 
Kbalija, Macbigar, Mochigar, IMadar, Madig, TaJegu 
Moohti, Kamati Mochi, Ranigar, Rohidas, Rohit or 
Samgar. 

4. Bbangi, Mohtar, Olgana, Rukbi Malkana, Halal- 
klior, Lalbogi, Babniki, Eorar or Zadmalli. 

5. Cbalvadi or Channayya, 

G. Chonna Basar or Holaya Dasar. 

7, Dhor Kaidkayya or Kankayya. 

8, Garoda or Garo. 

9, Halleer. 

10. Halsar, Haslar, Hulasvar or Halasvar. 

11. Holar or Valbar. 

12. Holaj^a or Holer. 

13. Bingador. 

14. Mahar, Taral, or Dliogu Megu. 

15. Mahayavanshi, Bhed, Vankar or Maru Vanka, 

IG. Mang. Alatang or Minimadig. 

17. Mang-Gaindi. 

18. Mogbval or Mongbvar. 

19. Alulvi’i. 

20. Nadia or Hadi. 

21. Pasi. 

22. Sbonva, Olionva, Sodma, or Ravat. 

23. Tirgar or Tlrbanda. 

24. Turi. 
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■ The Var'Sar oponoa schools from time to time, to on- 
courage education among the ‘ dirasias. As early as 1930, 
there wore such schools at Siwaua, Surpagla, Kin,‘]\Iiingthala 
and Bhilan. The last school was closed the same year. *’wiih 
the same object in view, scholarships and other concessions 
were granted to them. The scholarships were of throe 
types, (1) scholarships for higher education and professional 
training which ranged from Rs. 15/- to Rs, 75/- per candidate 
per month, (2) scholarshiiis for the needy students, and 
(3) scholarships for oriental studies especially for Sanski-it, 
No tuition fee was levied in rui-al schools and education foj- 
girls was free. Even in the urban areas the children of 
sweepers wore exempted from school fees in 194;1. In 
1946 a Uarijan Palhshala (Primary school) was opened at 
Sirohi to give additional facilities to the Bari jam. 

As stated earlier, the Social Welfare Dopartmeni is 
looking after the welfare activities fm* the Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Castes in the district. An account of the 
work done by this department is given below: — 

1. Hostel . — ^The department is running a hostel at 
Sirohi. This hostel was ostabhshod in the 1954-55. 

Sanctioned strength of the students in the hostel is 25. This 
was raised to, 40 in the year 1956-57. Be.sicle.s the hostel 
Superintendent and three ola.ss servants, a part-time 
doctor and a part-time sweeper have also been employed 
who are paid Rs, 20/- and 10/- respectiveljL All expenditure 
connected with lirdmr and studies of the imnale.s is borne by 
the Government. The statement given bolot\'- shows the 
number of boarders .since the year 1954-55: — 


SI. 

Year 

p 

of students 

No. 


Admitted Snecos.sful 

1. 

1954-55 

6 

4 

-2.- 

1955-56 

10 

10 

3. 

1956-57 

33 

30 

4. 

1957-58 

41 

35 

5. 

1968-59 

35 

34 

6. 

1959-60 

40 

35 

7. 

1960-61 

40 

39 
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2. Ashram School . — An Asliram school at Nichalgarli is 
managed by tho social wolfaro department, Poi-merly it was 
run by the Bhil -Seva Mri dal, Borhod. On the merger of the 
Abu in Rajaeihan, this hostel was transfeixed to the 

social welfare deparMuent. Apart from providing educa- 
tional, boarding aucl lodging facilities to the boarders, modern 
methods ot agi'icnlturc are taught to thorn. An agriculture 
inspector has been posted for this purpose in th,e school. In 
addition, thoro is one teacher and five class IV emirloyees 
on its stall. 


3. Social Education Centre . — ^Tbe social welfare department 
rims a full-time and a jiarr-timo social education centre for 
the Scheduled tribes at Moum> Aim and Sirolai respectively, 
vdiere besides social education, vocational training is imparted. 
The purpose of the social education centres is to bring about 
change in the way of living and thinking of the tribal people 
according to their genius. 


Under the above scheme, a training-cum-produotion 
.centre ivas established at Abu Road in order to impart 
vocational tiaining to the students. The successful trainees 
get awards of Rs. 200/-. An in.siiuctor appointed by the 
doiiarlment imjiaits this trainmg. The sanctioned strength 
of this cenrre Is 25 persons. 


Another tvaining-cuni -production centre, like the one 
Slated above, is functioning at Sirolii under the welfare 
schomo for the Scheduled Castes. 


3. Sanskar Acwdms.—Two psn'i-timo sans/i^r ke7idras. 
one for males and other lor females, are limotionimr at 
u wardens are paid a fixed allowance 
oi Rs. 20/- p. m. Xne mam aims ol these Jeendras are to 
inculcate gootl liabii.s. 
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and civic sense amongst these people, to improve their 
standard of living and to effect improvement in their saiisha^s. 

Medical facilities exist at a dispensary opened by 
the Social Welfare Department at Bhula village, vrhich 
TTonld be transferred to the Ayurvedic department in near 
future. 

5. SG7iolars7iips.-'-The students belonging to the f5c;hoduled 
'Tribes and Scheduled Castes are exempted from paying tuition 
fees. Besides this, scholarships aro also av-ardetl to them. 
Dimhg the 3’ear 1960-61, the Social Welfare Departmojt 
gave seholarshixjs to the students of the Scheduled Tribes 
and Scheduled Castes through the Panohayat Samities, the 
details of which are given below: — 


vSchecluled Tribes Scheduled Castes 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Pindwara 

• * 

IMO 

m 

2. 

Sirohi 

• « 

1.250 

1,000 

3. 

Reodar 

• • 

1.250 

400 

4. 

Ahu Boad 

* t 

1.550 

700 


6, Ot7ier aids. — Grant-m-aid for the constructmn of 
bouses and wells and subsidj^ to x)urchase Imllocks, agri- 
cultural implements and seeds etc., is given by the depart- 
ment. Aid for , con version of step wells into draw wells is 
also given. 

The statement below shows Panchayat Samiti-wise 
allotment of fimds (in rupees) for the welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes in the district for the jg&v 
1960-61: — 


Type of scheme Sirohi 

Pindwara Ab« Road .Shcoganj 

Reodar Grand 
total 

1 3 

3 45 

6 7 

1, ISTon-pl m 
(a) Scheduled 

Tribes 2,.540 

3,420 2,815 

8,805 


(h^ Scheduled 
Castes 


♦% • 
<{' 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

p* 

o 

6 

7 

2. rifin 





; 

^ 8,250 


(a) Scheduled 
Tribes 

3,250 ' 

6,S80 

16,255 

1,550 

31,185 

(b) Scheduled 
Castes 

J.OOO 

400 

700 

1,500 

1,400 

5,000 

” Centrally 
sponsored 







Scheduled 
Castes and 
Scheduled 
Tribes. 

2, .500 

4,000 

18,000 

3,000 

3,750 

31,250 

■ Total 

0,290 

14,700 

37,800 

6,050 

8,400 

76,240 


7. Lecjal aid . — Logal aid is given to the persons belong- 
ing to the Bcherlnled Ti'ibes and Scheduled Castes in civil and 
lovenne cases including execution proceedings or other 
prtjcoeclings in vdiicli the applicant is a party. 

8. Education . — There is no age limit for the admission 
of the Scheduled Castes and Sehedulod Tribes students in 
the educational institutionvS. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTABY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATION 

INTRODUCTION 

•f-i + ^^7 Administration, Repoi’ts of SiroH State rocoi'd 
tliat birolii was comparatively a peaceful State. Only in 
the beginning of the present century^ there were some dis- 
putes between the Jagirdars and the State, The first poli- 
tical agitation was organised by Sbri hloti Lai Tejawat in 
the year 1922. Shri Tejawat belonged to the former i^Iewar 
^ate. He organized tbe Bbils and Giiasias of the State to 
^e extent that the State and the Jagirdars got alarmed, 
^e Jagii’dars in order to smash the organization, sot to 
tire four villages, namely, Bhnia, Valoria., Siwaya and one 
village more. However, all these villages were resettled 
later on. After this event, there was once again peace in 
the State. 

Another landmark in the hiistory of Sirohi State was 
the Elopement of a beanriful ghanchi girl. This event in the 
Bombay press came to be knowia as Vharina Pralcaran-re\i- 
gioxis issue. It played a significant role in organis’mg the 
people. The saviours of this gM were the founders of 
Prafa Mandal in. the Sirobi State. 

Prior to the formation of the nominated Panchayats, 
the Caste Panchayats had a strong hold in the life of the 
people of the State, and even after the formation of th« 
nominated Panchayats, the caste jjanchayats continued to 
be as strong as ever until recently. The nominated Pancha- 
yats came into being rnider the Village Panchayats Act and 
Rules, lU'IO-'il. The objective of these panchayats was 
to develop a spirit of public service in the rural 
population and to 'avoid unnecessary expenditme to them 
on petty litigation. 

Shohi is rbat part of Rajasthan which shares a number 
of things in common with Rajasthan and Gujrat in matters 
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of language, dress, food-liaMfcs, customs, religion etc. A 
fo'w people belonging to tlie Sirolii State have permanently 
settled in big cities like Bombay and Alimodabad for busi- 
ness purposos.^ At the time of tlie Dliarma Pmlcaran, a 
feu' elites^ of Sirobi in Bombay founded the Praja Mandal 
for the Sirohi State in the yeur 1936, Shri GokuJ Bhai 
Bhatt was the first President of the Sirohi State Praja 
Mandal. Other important workers wore sarvashri Virdi 
Shankar Trivodi, Bhim Siiaiikar Sharma and LaxmiNarayan. 
Initially the workers tried to organize the people of tho- 
Sirohi State who were in Bombaj’’, and gave expression to 
their thoughts in press. 


The first meeting inside the State was held by the 
Iraja Mandal in thojrear 1938 in the month of June at Azad 
f (Proper) Avitli an estimated audience 

^1 A ' a P^^i'poso of this meeting w'as to toll the peoido 
about Aimraja (self-rule). However, the purpose of the 
mee mg was kept conlidontial till the last. Cunningly 
'mi « U’as requested to inesifle over the meeting. 
fiA for self-rule was explained to the people at 

in ^ other meeting was hold again 

^1^ accordance with the directions of Hariinir 

fli^n fa 1'^ Mahatma Gandhi had emphasized 

the need for constructiro u-ork in the States. 

months only the intentions of the Praja 
cj , r.,qinT°nT^i"^i^ rulers and the jagirdars, 

TCnlnr m Bliott, Pulcli Tlaj Singhi, Dhan Raj 

Sm^im Shall, Bharam Chand 

sm-rtTflino- T , f' 1 Roop Raj Singhi w'ore charged with 
oond Tti? areas and wore arro.slod on 

and tbit; * wu ’ ^h st arrests in the State 

movement into a real mass 

to bo at 1 lift tU office of the Congress to day continues 
to bo at the place wdiero it was opened first. 

yet ■'''oi-kors wore behind the bare, 

Ofonncfti good many sympathisers outside also who 
o^?7th o.nd strikes. On the night 

leaders moritinnn’l nnpdaonment of the 

rail tho I’oloasod. WJiile in 

4r1viRf>ri? « communique from the Central 

hi th7 f Gongi-ess Party to take part 

Cancllnii Tr ' '■■<*ll/ciQralia Movement launched by 

Gaiulhiji. However, it could not bo propoily 
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■n^orked out. People had, all the same, hr noir begun to 
take keen intei'est in the jirogi’animo of the Praja Mandal 
and they r-ere graditallr gettin.g organized against the 
jagirdars. Tlie jagirdars exploited the agriculturists and 
took more than half of the agi-icidtural produce in the name 
of J/aaj Baag, Basil ai’.d a number of other kinds of begar. 
After great efforts, cash ro}\t for cultivable land was intro- 
duced in the year 1945. Hor ever. weight begar continued 
in the remote villages until recently. All these public 
movements were hasicall 3 ' for the achievement of responsible 
government. The State tried its liest to suppress the move- 
ment. 


There was a small organization. Imown as Anop IMandal 
which plaj’^ed a significaii.t role in the life of the jjeople of 
the Sirohi State. Anop M^-ndalwas founded a Sioami — 
a saint. Swamiji stood for Ib.e poor who were exploited 
hy the jagirdars. It appears that the communal troubles 
which the State had witnessed, wore largely because of this 
Anop Mandnl. There were occasions when Hmdus had 
trouble with llohammadans over the playmg of the musical 
insti'uments and the Jains vuth Hindus over the worshipping 
•at a particular temple. Anop Mandal had a few iniblications 
full of abusive songs for the Jains which were faiily current 
at Sirohi, Pali and Jodhpur. II any thing adverse befell 
the State, the Anop Mandal accused the Jains for it. Once 
the State had no rains. Tho followers of the Anop Mandal 
got an opportmiitj’’ to criticize the Jains. The followers 
together went to the Jain J/wi-i — sage, who was accident alty 
at Sirohi at that time and cliarged that the Jain Muni had 
deliberately kept water hidden in the earthen pot he had. 
The earthen ]pot was broken b^' the crowd, and as chance 
would have it, the rain followed the next day. Thus the 
people got convinced that the Jain Mitni was responsible 
for tho creation of the drought conditions. The Praja 
Mandal workers tried their best to make right use of Anop 
Maudal for furtherance of their movement. It was thought 
that the potentialities of this organization could be used 
in, a shghtly different fashion. However, the membep 
of the Anop Mandal could not be pursuaded and surprismgly 
they helped the Jagirdars instead. 


In the minds of the Ehils of the Sirohi SMo llie 
memories of the Tejawat movement were quite liesh. 
They had not forgotten the suffermgs on that account. 
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Tliej' used to run cawcay wlieuever they sa^r a, policeman; 
Gradually tlicj^ gathered courage and once again started, 
actively participating in the public movement. 

In the year 1941, an attempt at setting Up Panchayats 
vas made reference to which has already been made in the 
])rccoding linos. In 1942, Gokul Bhai Bhatt was arrested 
ill the A.I.C.C. meeting at Boraba3^ Near about this time, 
ai'rests were also made in the Sii-ohi State. 

In the inovomont of 1942, the State Government 
followed the policy of prosecution instead of persecution. 
No lai’go scale movement could bo launcliod in the Sirohi 
State during the year 1942, hut small scale processions 
were organized and leaflets against the Imperial Government 
wore published. B^y now Paraja Mandal had its branches 
established at Sirohi, Abu Road, Sheoganj and Rohoda..., 
However, arrests woTe made in Sirohi alone. They wore 
made on the proto.vt that the agitators had contravened 
the provisions of the Society ilct. 

In 1945, Reforms Committee, comiDrising six members, 
was set up to siiggeni the future form and the organization 
of tho Praja Mandal but tho lucommondations ’ were jiovor 
imiilemonlod. 

As a result of tho persistent efforts of tho Praja Mandal 
the Agricultural land tax was introduced towards the end 
of the 3’ear 1945. B3’' this time Sirohi Sandesh and Arhml 
Sfimachar also came to he jmblished in tho Sirohi State. 

After Independence some loaders of tho Praja Mandal 
were included in the cabinet at tbe State inhiistr}^ and they 
continued till tho formation of the new State of Rajasthan 
and a portion with tho Bomba3’- State. 

Elections 

fjoh Sahha . — In the 1952 General Elections, Sirohi and 
Pali districts formed a .single jiarliamontai^^ constituenc3^. 
In a total electorate of 3,80,210 tho number of valid votes 
cast V as 1,59,335 oi’ 41.9 per cent. TIio seat was won 1)3' 
an independent candidate, Shri Ajit Singh with 99,925 
vole.s. Ilte number of votes secured bj' otlier candidates 
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was ; Shri Gokul Bhai Bliatt (Congi-ess) 37,080, Rani Devi 
Bhargava (Jan Sangii) 11,677 and Sbri Dharam Cband 
(Independent) 10,653. 

In the Second General Elections in 1957, the parlia- 
mentary constituency for this area was reformed to comprise 
Sirohi and Jalore districts.. In a total electorate of 4,10,988 
the number of valid votes cast was 1,38,063 or 33.6 per cent. 
There were three candidates for the single seat, which was 
won by Shri Damani Suraj Ratan (Congress) with 64,434 
votes. The other candidates were Ajit Singh (Independent) 
and Bhimraj (Independent) securing 58,572 and 15,057 
votes respectively. 


In the Third General Elections in 1962 also the district 
formed part of the Jalore Parliamentary constituencj’-. 
In a total electorate of 4,44,100 the number of valid votes 
cast was 1,63,957 or 39.12 per cent. There were six candi- 
dates for the seat which was won by the Congress candidate 
Shri, Harish Chandra securing 75,773 votes. All the other 
candidates were Indejjen dents and the votes secured by 
them were: Shri Babu Lai 30,788, Shri Narpat Singh 23,608, 
Shri Ebeeme Khan 14,028, Shri Chaturbhuj 15,021 and 
Shri Bhim Chand 4,739. 


Vidhan SahJia.—ln the 1952 State Assembly elections, 
the district had three constituencies, viz., Bhavri, Sheoganj 
and Sirohi. 


In the Bhavri constituency, which coniprised the 
areas covered by Reodar tahsil and Bhavri jiolice station, 
the total electorate was 45,390. The number of valid votes 
cast was 15,083 (33.2 per cent). Two persons contestec' 
the seat. Shri Mohabat Singh (Independent) secured _l^-"3t- 
votes and got elected. The Congress candidate Shri Ravi 
Shankar secured, only 4,347 votes. 


The Sheoganj constituency' comprised Sheogan] tahsil 
and Pindwara police station. The total electorate was 
44,853, out of which the number of vahd votes cast was 
16,538 (36.8 per cent). Pour persons contested tne seat 
which was won by Shri Ai’jun Singh (Indepen ^ • 

8,597 votes. His closest rival was Shn Devi Chand (Congiess) 
who secured 4,802 votes. The other two canchdates wore 
Shri Dunga Ram (Independent) and Shri Bai Chand (Jai 
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Sangli). They secured 1,872 and 1,267 votes rospecUvoly. 
Both of them lost thoii- security deposits. 

The third constituency, Sirohi, comprised the tahsil 
of Sirohi. The total numher of voters was 38,333 and the 
uumhor of valid votes cast was 17,662 (46.1 jjer cent). • Four 
persons contested the seat and Shri Jawan Singh (Iirdepon- 
dent) won it with 10.939 votes. Tlie Congress candidate 
Shri Duli Chand secured 5,147 votes whereas Shri -Rai Chand 
(Jan Sangh) got 1,019 votes and Shri Rikhab Chand (In- 
dependent) only 557 votes. Shri Rai Chand and Shri 
Rikhab Chand lost their security. 

Li those assembly elections, there were in all ten candi- 
dates for three seats. Independents formed the largest 
group of candidates (5) followed by Congress (3) and Jan 
Sangh (2). 

1957 Elections , — In 1957 elections, the constituencies 
were rearranged as follows: Sirohi (two seats, of which, one 
was reserved for Scheduled Castes) and Abu (One seat). 

In the Sirohi douhle-mombor constituency which 
comprised Sirohi, Sheoganj and I*indwara tahsils, with 
a total electorate of 96,225, the number of A’^alid votes cast 
was 72,658 (75.5 per cent). Shri Mohabat Singh (Congi’css) 
won the general seat with 21,956 votes and the seat reserved 
wont to Shri Veerka (Independent) who secured 17,382 
votes. The other candidate .secured 17,191 votes and thus 
for the reserved seat Shri Tejaram (Congi-oss)' lost by a 
narrow margin. Shri Hoor Singh (Ram Rajya Parishad) 
w'ho contestod for the general seat, secured 16,129 votes. 

The second constituency, Abu, comjnlsed the tahsils 
of Roodar and Abu Road. The total voters w'ore 55,393 
out of which the number of valid votes cast was 21,905. 
Two membor.s contested the seat. Shri DaJpat Siirgh (In- 
dopondont) won the seat witli 11,672 votes' defeating his 
rival Shri Ramoshwar (Congi-oss) securing 10,293 votes. 

In those elections, the thi’oo seats wore contostod by 
six candidates, two of whom were ludopondoiris, throe .of 
Mm Congress and one of the Ram Rajya Parishad. 
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During the 1962 elections, the Sirohi clonble-mGinhor 
constituency was bifurcated into two separate constituencies 
and Abu remained unchanged. The Sirohi double-member 
constituency iiad been bifurcated on the eve of ibis general 
election. There were tliree As.sembfy Constituencies in 
tho district. They were Sirohi, Pindwara and the Abu 
constituencies. 

The Sirohi constituency, which was reserved for Sche- 
duled Caste candidates, extended over Sirohi tahsil and 
some villages of Sheoganj tahsil. In a total electorate of 
50,744, the number of valid votes polled was 13,305 or 28.9 
per cent. . Shri Dharma Ram (Congress) won tbe seat with 
6,143 votes. The other four candidates were Shri Ota 
(Independent — ^767 votes), Shri Lala Ram (Independent — 
2,803 votes), Shri Dama Ram (Jan Sangb — 1,839 votes) 
and S'hri Hira Ram (Ram Rajya Parishad — 1,763 votes). 

The pindwara oonstituenoy comprised the whole 
of Pindwara tahsil and those villages of Sheoganj which 
wez’e not included in Sirohi constituency. The total electo- 
rate was 54,230 out of which 17,436 or 33.99 per cent valid 
votes were polled. There were four candidates for the seat 
which was won by Shri Ravi Shankar of the Congress with 
8,885 votes. The votes secured bj^ other candidates were: 
Shri Atma Ram (Jan Sangh)453. Shri Dharm ChandJIn- 
dependent) 2.434, and Shri Mohan Lai (Independent) 5,66a- 
votes. 

In the Abu constituency, which comprised 
Road and Reodar tahsils, there was a total electorate ot 
61,722 and the number of valid votes polled w^as 26,235 or 
45.5 per cent. Shri Dalpat Singh (Congress) won the seat 
with 13,160 votes. The other candidates were Shn Bhanwri 
Lai (Jan Sangh) 2,405 votes, Shri Bhagwan Das (Indepen- 
dent) 928 votes. 

In 1 962, the three seats were contested by IS candidates, 
of whom SIX were , Independent, three from the Congress, 
three from Jair Sangh and one from Ram Rajya Pans a . 

Po’itical ParKes 

Careful exammation of the results of the general elec- 
tions reveals that the active parties in the district are 
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ross, Jansangh and Ram Rajya Parishad. Independents 
have contested all the three elections bnt they do not have 
any organization as such. There ai’e no local political 
parties in the district. The following tables shows the 
number of seats contested by the different political parties 
in the three general elections. 

Contestents for the Parliamentary seat 


Election 

.year 

Seats 

Party 

Candidates 

Contested 

Elected 

1952 

1 

Congress 

1 

, , 



Jansangh 

X 




Independent 

2 

1 

1957 

1 

Congress 

1 

1 



Independent 

2 

* * 

19G2 

1 

Congj’ess 

1 

1 



Independent 

6 

• • 


Contestents for the Assembly seats 


Election 

yoai’ 

Seats 

Party 

Candidates 

Contested Elected 

1952 

3 

Congress 

3 

• • 



Jansangh 

2 

• • 



Independent 

■5 

3 

1957 

3 

Congress 

3 

1 

(.Uno single-member 

Ram Raiya Parishad 1 

« * 

and 

one double- 

Independent 

2 

2 

■ mom her consti- 




tuonev) 




1902 

3 

Congl-G.‘3H 

3 

3 



Jansangh 

3 

• • 



Ram Raiya Parishad 1 




Independent 

5 
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Literacy and Elections . — ^According to tlio Consns 
figures of the 1951, only 7 per cent people were literate in 
the district; and the Census figures for the j^ear 1961 sho\y 
that 6.23 per cent people more have become literate in the 
past decade. 

The following table shows the increase or decrease 
in the polling in the three General Elections: — 

Polling in the General Elections 


1952 

Votes 

piolled 

P. C. of 

votes 

polled 

Votes 

polled 

1957 

P. C. of P. 0. in ere - 
votes ase or 

polled decrease 

65,923 

• • 

94,623 

39.9 +44.44 


Votes 

polled 


1962 

P. 0. of 
votes 
jiolled 

P. C. of 
increase or 
decrease 

56,976 


38.6 

—39.8 


It is clear from the table that compared to 1952 elec- 
tions, a gi’eater jDercentage of electorate went to the polls 
in 1957 , indicating an impi’ovement in the political conscious- 
ness of the people. However, lessor poreentago of i^oople 
went to polls in 1962 elections as compared to the 1957 
elections. Therefore, it cannot be said with certainty that 
there is positive correlation between extent of lit oracy and 
polling. 

Vote and Women 

Considering the turn-out per cent on the basis of 
votes polled, 32.7 of the woraei\ electorate in the Sirohi 
district exorcised theii' right of franchise as against 
per cent of men in the second General Elections hold in 19o / . 
Similarlj'', in the Third General Elections held in 1962, the 
turnout percentage of the women was 28.89 as against 44.4 
X^er cent of men, Sex^aratc figures for the male. aitd fcmalo 
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votes polled are not available for the First General Elec- 
tions. Thus, it seems that there has not come any striking 
change in the political conscionsness of the women in tlio 
distiict. 

Newspapera 

No newspaper is published locally, but regional news- 
papers in Gujarati, Hindi and English, and also some of 
the all India dailies are sold in Abu Road, Mount Abu and 
Sirohi, whence copies find their way into the interior. The 
total ciiculation of all dailies is probably more than 650. 
In the interior, the places which are not connected by train, 
newspapers are delivered two to three days late. 

The most popular dailies are the RasTitra Boot ( Jaipur) j 
Lohvani (Jaipur), Nava Jyoti { Ajmer ), Hindustan and 
Nav Bharat Times (Delhi), in Hindi and Jan Satta, Gujrat 
Saniachar, Sanrlesh (Ahmedabad) in Gujrati, A few copies 
of such all-India English dailies as the Hindustan Times, 
Times of India, Indian Express, Statesinan and Free Press 
Journal are also sold. 

■Eie following weekly paper.«! are also fairlj’’ popular: 
Jagrili (Bombay), Rajasthan Bhikshok (Jodhjiur), Yojna 
(f^clhi), Baptaluk Hindustan, Navneet, Dharmyug all in 
Hindi; Current. Blitz and Illustrated Weekly of India (Bombay) 
in English. Among other weeklies published from Rajas- 
than, Adhikar (Jaipur) and Lokmal (Bikaner) are very popular. 

Vo untary So3ial Ssrvice Organization 

1. Hnrijan Sevak Bangh. — The Harijan Sovak Sangh 
i.s running a ho.stel for the students bolop.ging to the Scho- 
duled Casto.s at Shooganj in which, besides educational 
lacilitics, free boarding and lodging facilities also exist for 
25 bo^'s. 

2. Adimjali Bevak Sangh. — Tlio Adimjati Sovak Sangh 
IS rinmina a hostel for the students of the Scheduled Tribes 
at Pindwara. TJie numlior of the .students in the hostel 
IS 25. The boarders of the hostol cot free food, boolcs, 
^ationery, light, nowspapci's and other facilities. Since 
jSovembor, 1959, the Rajasthan Government is giving an 
aid to The hostel at the rate of Rs. 25/- per boarder per month. 
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Before this, aid Avas given at the rate of Rs. 20/- per boarder 
per month. The Adimjati Sevak Sangh has received 
aid from the Government of Rajasthan for construction of 
sb hostel building for 50 boarders during the year 1960-61. 
It is hoped that the hostel building will be oompleted by 
1963. The number of boarders in the year 1958-59, 1959-60 
and 1960-61 was 20, 20 and 22 respectively. 

3. Sooial Welfare Board . — ^While preparing the first 
five year plan, the Planning Commission felt that in the 
field of social Avelfare the efforts of the Government would 
not be sufficient and therefore, Amluntary organisations 
should be given aid and encouragement. A High Power 
Board was established to give financial aid to such voluntary 
organisations. Social welfare boards were established in 
different )States to help the Central Welfare Board. Accor- 
dinglyj in 1951, the social welfare hoard was established in 
Rajasthan also. 

On 1st of June, 1960, a Social Welfare Extension 
Project was opened at Sirohi proper. It has six centres, 
namely, Mohahatnagar, Padiv, Kalandari, Mandvuria, 
Jawal and Krishanganj. There aie 13^ members of the samii-i; 
6 males and 7 females. The number of the villages covered 
by the 6 centres of the projeoL is 89 and the total popula- 
tion 89,120. Six Gram Sevikas and five Balwari Teachers 
are on the staff. Daily average attendance in the various 
activities of the project, is as given below: — • 

Balwari 27, Craft School 11, Social education 19, Cul- 
tural activities 32, and Health services 22. 

Besides the above activities, monthly meetings of 
the Moihila Mandal are held, cultural jirogrammes are held 
from time to time, meals and brealcfast is distributed and 
tours of the villages organised. 



CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST 
Al)u 

A snb-diAnsional hoadquarfcors, known as Mount Abu, is 
situated at a distance of 18 milos^ north-west of Abu Road 
railway station at latitude 24°36’ i\orth and longtitudo 
72°43’ east. 

According to 1951 Census Hand Book of Banaskaiitha 
district, the town bad an area of 3.5 square miles and a 
population of 4,439 (2,34-2 males and 2,097 females) which 
subsequently rose to 8,07G (4,754 males and 3,322 females) 
in 1901, Tlio toAvn formed a part of Bombay State from 
1950 but was transfovrod back to Rajasthan on November 
1, 1956. 

Abu is the only hill resort in Rajasthan, and is approach- 
able by a tortuous road from the Ab\i Road railway station. 
The actual ascent is marked by sharp turns and deep chasm 
and gorges, passing through x>iettu'osque natural scenery, 
fringed with tree.s of ]rrimoval foro.st and rivulets. Major 
IC. D. Erskine, in the Gazetteer of Sirohi State (1906), writes 
thus about this place : “Tlie natural features are very bold, 
and the slopes-ospecially on the western and northern sides — 
oxtromol}’^ precipitous; on the east and south the qvitlino 
is more broken by sjiurs with deoj) valleys botweoir. The 
traveller, when ascouding the monntain, can hardly fail 
to bo impressed with the grand and beautiful scenery; the 
gigarrtic blocks of syonitic rocks, towering aloixg the crest 
ol tlio hill, are osxjociaily striking, being in many cases so 
weather-worn as to ])rosei\t the most fancifnl and weird 
shaxxos, while, in otlior.s, they apixear so slightly balanced 
as to bo in danger of rolling dowii.” Even today the sconeiy 
is IjoautifuU}’' contrasting and enchanting. The legend 
ouiTout about the Arbudadosha is narrated in the cbaxxtor 


1. Ttanaskantha District Census Hand Book 1951, p. 127, 
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OD History. Col. • Tod claims the discovery of the place as 
his own, ^ 


A humher of hotels, rest houses and dak-bungalows 
exist in the town, a fuller description is given in the chapter 
on Communication. During the second Five Year Plan, 
in order to promote tourism in the State, a tomast bureau 
was set up at Abu in 1958-59 and all enquiries about the 
places of iirterest in and around the town, can be made 
at the office of the Tomist Assi.stant which is located at 
the bus stand. 

Abu lost some of its glamour after the departure of 
the British. However, the trek of visitors has continued 
unabated' and in recent years, tourists from Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra and Hajasthan have started visiting the place m 
iiicroasing numbGrs. One© tlio headquartors of tliG Agent 
to the Governor General for Hajputana, the to^i now 
accommodates some of the important offices of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Central Police Training College, winch 
imparts training to the officers of the Indian Police ^rvice, 
and the office of the Director, Survey of India for Western 
Circle are situated in the towi-i. 


Tire toivn has a Government high school besides the 
-wo Eiu-opean schools— Sophia School and Mary School; 
i. municipal committee, a police station, ^ _ 

>ffice and a telephone exchange; a public paik anr a ‘ 

laU. A number of nurseries are mamtamed by pnmte 
lersons and also by the Government o ^ 

ilace is known for quality hone^u ReceiAlj^ The 

mary lias also lieen set up by the Forest rip^V'ribed 

mporfcant places of interest in and around u c 

lelow: 

NahJii TuZao.— ‘The beauty of Abu is much enhanced 
cy the Hakhi Talao, or lake said to 

»y CDuntorpart 

3 trUrtC A. 
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through a gorge. The sloi^es and ravines in the vicmity 
are woH-'^oodorl, and several rocky islands add to the charm 
of the scene. The lake is shallow on the eastern side toU'ards 
the hay.ar, but is from twenty to thirty feet deep near the 
dam on the west^.” Even today, there are a number of rocky 
islets in the lake, bearing palm trees. On its bank is a well 
maintained park and receding about 50 yards beyond it, are 
the cafetaria and dliammshakts. A few boats are available 
(ju the bank and when one steers away in the lake, the 
suiToundings give a thnlling joy. 

Nun and Toad Bodes. — -Not far from the Nakhi lake 
are the two rocks called the Nwa and the Toad from their 
ro.somblar.ee b\ outline to a veUod woman and an immense 
toad re.spectivel 5 % the former was struck by lightening in 1890 
A. I)., and the piece of stone reprc.senting the nose was 
detached. 

Swiset Point. — A road from the Polo Pavillion leads 
to this point where hunch’ods of people witnos.s evoiy evening 
the marvellous phenomena wlien the sim appears hanging 
like a ball before it sots, and it gi’adually molts awa}'’ like 
ice. Kecoutly, pa^^llio^.s have been built here for the 
visitors to avoid accidents. 

4rhuda BevVs Tenijde. — Thj.s can bo aiJinoaohod 
by two differer.t routos-ono from Nakhi via Adam Hospital 
and post office buildir.g and then turj\ing northwards. 
The ascent ha.s 400 well built steps. The other route is a 
side track intersecting the Dolwara road and is very rough, 
passing through thick trees, and one has to bo ver^^ careful 
u'hile balancing on the zig-zag stone slabs. Tho temple 
commonly known Adhar Devi and rarely as Aj;buda ]\Iata 
or Amluka-a tutelaiy goddess of Abu, is a small wliito toniplo 
formed out of a natural cleft on the .side of tbe hill. Tho 
shrine h‘o.s m tho rock below tho u'hito temple. Traditionally’’ 
it is very old, but there is no mscription save ono (dated 
357.5) on tho jamb of a door, recording its donation. In 
the samo oompomid is a temple of gotldoss Hav Htirga, 
another of god Gano.sh and a third of Kilkautha Mahadoo. 

Dehmra temples . — ^Tlio celebrated Jain iomp]o,s of 
Bclwarn (Bevahvara, tho place of tomple.s) are about a 
mile ami half from the Nakhi lake, towards Acbalgarh. 
Tim CKterior of those temples is yJain, shabby and rather 

b Gaz'-tlcrr of SitoliT statc by Mnj, K.D. JCrrilnno p. ' 
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repulsive and the visitor is totally unprepared for the splon- 
d-OUi^ of tlie interior that awaits him. Tlio main vroup 
consists of five temples constructed almost eiithelj’- of white 
marble, but only two-the temple of Vimala Sah and the 
temple of VastujJala and Tojpala, are of paz'ticular interest 
The former was built ^ by Vimala Sah, an officer of the 
Chalukya king Bhima I, the frontal halls were erected in 
Vihrmni Samvat 1088 (A.D 1031), though the sanotum 
appears to be older than this. Tlie latter belongs to the 
13tb century, the frontal halls were put up in Vikrami Samvat 
1287 (1230 A.B.) by the banker Tejapala, the brother of 
Vastupaia who had built the Jain temple at Giraar in 
Kathiawar. 

Temple of Vimala /8ff7i.~-The temtde commonfr known 
as Vimala Vasahi is dedicated to Adinath or Rishabhanatha, 
the first tirtJmiikara. Aceordhzg to traditions, it was erected 
on tlie site of a shrine dedicated to Siva and the founder 
pm'chased the land from the Paramara ruler of the country 
by coveiing as much gi’omzd as was requisite, vith silver 
coins and paying it as the x>rico. It stands vdthin a quad- 
rangular court and consists of a shrine containing a large 
brazen image of Adinath preceded in front by a mandapa 
or portico supported on 48 pillars. The eight central pillars 
form an octagon holding up a dome \nth its cii’cular rims 
azrd richly carved pendant. This is siuTounded by a cloister 
of image-cellas aligned round the enclosing wall. These 
iniage-cellas have statues of tirtliankaras, all of which are 
of one jiattern and stereotyjzed cast of features, ana it is 
only by the s 3 'mbol beneath them that one can be distm- 
guished from the other except m the case of Parasnath 
who is alwaj’^s conspicuous by the serpent’s multicephalous 
hood above him. Amba Devi’s shiine in the south-west 
is said to be older than the temple itself. The cell in which 
the Devi’s image was jjlaced is ti'ifurcated in recent ^’■ears, 
two of these cells now contain the images of tirtliankaras. 
TIio painted representation of Rhairon outside the cell of 
the goddess, referred to by Major K.D. Erskine m his 
Gazetteer . of Sirohi, holding a freshly-severed head in his 
hand, his dog waiting to catch the falling drops of blood, 

1. Ei'skino gives this date as 1032 A.D. He also remarks that Vimala 
Sail who was a iilahajan of the Porwal division, amassed great wealth 
chiefly b3’’ harbouring dacoits who paid him heav/iy for the refuge he 
afforded them. See Major. IC.D. Erskine’s Gazetteer of Sirohi State, 
p. 292. 
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Las Leon removed to anotlior coiu'tyard now. At tlio 
entrance on tLo right side, is a JiaiJii-Jchana or olepliant-room , 
in tLo doorway of wLicL stands a life-size equestrian sratue 
of Vimla Sail. Round the room are ton marble elepLants 
six of wLicL Lave riders. 

Temple, of Vastupala and Tijpala . — TLis temple, 
commonl}' knovm as Lima Vasalii, is dedicated to Neminatha, 
the twenty second tvHhanlcara. TLo sanctuary , in black 
stone apxiears to Lave been built earlier tban other members 
of the complex -which are bailt of white marble. The iiattern 
followed in the an-angement of the sanctum as w'ell as the 
statues and the decoration, is almost like that of the 
Vimala, Sab’s temple. Comxiaring these Wo temples, Col. 
James Tod Las sLomi a clear ]preference for Luna Vasahi 
for its majestic simplicity and lofty fluted columns sustaining 
the mandaip. Tlie dome stands on eight pillars, and is a 
magnificont piece of work, havhig a pendant, cylindrical 
m form and about three foot in length. 

On the outer edge of the dome and arranged in a circle 
arc sixteen female bracket figures, representing the godesse.s 
knovn as the Vidya-devis. Round the courtyard are thirty- 
iime coils containing one or more images, and some of the 
ceilings ol the porches in front are elaborately carved. 

Tins temple also has its elephant-room which is much 
larger, and is enclosed by a pierced screen of open tracery. 
Inside the room and facing the screen are ten marble ele- 
phants which, -with their trappings, knitted ropes, etc,, 
have been sculptmed with exquisite care. The riders have 
now disappeared, but the slabs behind the elephants tell 
us who they originally rvere. Tlioy indicate that they 
wore Vastupala vdth his tw'o vdves, Lalita Bovi and Viruta 
Devi, and Tojpala with his -wife Anupma. 

Ollier Jain temples at Delwara .- — Of the remaining three 
Jain temples, one which is outside the group across the road, 
is not woith visiting. Of the other two, one is dedicated 
to Rarasnath and is called the ChaumuhJia (or four faced) 
bccau.so it has four images of the god facmg the fom- jioints 
of the compass; the tessellated pavement is worth of notice 
the domes, though plain, are good, and the general offocfi.s 
fine. The other is sacred to Adinath, and the pillars of its 
■portico are omamonled vdth the wcll-knoun boll and chain 
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decoration, so common in Jain and Buddhist .structures. 
There rrere originally three cells in the encl(rsure; t\vo still 
stand, but only the threshold of the third (on the norih- 
eastern side) remains. The doonray of tlie cep-tral cell is 
covered with figures of the tutelary deities devi) of 

the' tiHhanlca.ras, and inside the shrine are tu'o imao-os of 
Adinath and one of Parasnath. Both these temples are 
said to be about four hundred years old. 

Between V. S. 2006 and 2010, (1949 A. I).-l9o3 A. D.) 
these temples were repaired and a few new constructions 
were made in Vitnal Sah’s temple (serial 18 to 27 in the 
corridor) and in Luiiavasahi (serial 23 to 30 in the comdons). 
The expenditui’e inemred is as below: 




Es. 

Vimalvasahi 

• • 

7,33,519 

Lunavasahi 

• • 

5,60,135 

Parasnath 

• • 

61,021 

Hishahhdeo 

• • 

25,675 

kt 

Mahavir Swami 

• • 

2,401 



Total . . 13,82,751 


It was calculated that an average of 75 masons worked 
for 4;24:4days. More details on the architecture of these 
temples are given in chapter on History. 

Hindu teuiples ut Helwara . — At the back of the gi’oup 
of the Jain temples at Delwara, are the remains of old Hindu 
temples. The spot is locally known as 3alain JRnsfya, a 
corruption of Valmiki Hishi (the sage Valmiki), of yhoui 
there is a large figure under a ruined canopy by the side ol 
an image of the elephant-headed god, Ganesh. The temj)Io 
facing them contains a figure of a goddess with a smtul imago 
of a H ish i looking up at her. The story runs that laimiki, 
while living here, fell in love with a gii-1 and wished to many 
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]ior: the lattor’s Biotlier after holding out for a long time, 
oventually consented to the matoli on tlio condition that 
ho made a good road down the hillside to the piains between 
sunset and cock-crow. The sage sot about his task and had 
nearly comidoted it with plenty of time to spare, when 
the old lady, who had been watching him throughotit and 
could no longer bear the sti'ain, imitated the call of a cock. 
Valmild, thinldng ho had failed, returned homewards and 
reached his hut just at dawn; he soon discoA'-ered the trick 
that had been played upon him and, m his AAU’ath, cursed 
both mother aiAd daughter AAdio aa'CVo promptly turned into 
stone. Tlie mother he broke in pieces, and piled a heap 
of rocks over the fragments; the ghl, AAdiom his hastj'^ curse 
had destroyed, he xhaced in the shrine which his statue 
noAA’’ faces, and she is called liunwari Kanya (tlie uiiAA'^odded 
maid). Hero j^eoide used to come in x)ilgi’jniago and, before 
Avorshipping, heajied stones on the mother’s resting j)laco 
cursing her as a liar and a traitor to her word. The shrine 
in Ayhioh the ghl’s statue stands is emdous and oAudontly 
old. The temple to the AA'ost contains a figure of Vishnu. 

Aclialgarh.—khovit three miles north-east of Hohvara 
are the forts of Aohalgarh, the old stronghold of the Para- 
maras of ChandraAmti and Ahu, and the famous temple of 
AclialoshAA'ar. The site can ho approached by a motorablo 
road on AAhicb regular bus serAuce is aAmilable. Just 
before the temple, is a AA*ator reserAmir Ioagaati as 
MandaMni-hund}, the AA^ator of AAdiich was supjAOsed to bo 
as holy as that of the Ganges. ArouiAd its margin are 
the effigies of Adipal and the buffaloes whicli are all 
in utter ruin. The bod of the tank is dry. It is said 
that in olden days, the joservoir used to ho kept full 
of ghi (clarified butter), AAdiich three DaHyas (demons), 
in the shaxjo of buffaloes, regularly deArourod at 
night. Adipal Paramara slow them all Avitli one 
bolt and to commojn orate this deed, his statue was 
oreclorl in marble, with tlie boAA'- jmst slackened from a shot. 
To the soutli of the tank is an onclosuro containing several 


1. Erekino iiicntiotis that the Slandahini is strictly a, branch of the Gan- 
ges, the word is locally pronounced Mandagni, and this perhnpH 
cawed T(d to confuse this reservoir with the real Agnikiind ( near 
GaoMukh, south of the civil station), and (o jump to tho conclusion 
that tho former, and not tbo latter, was tho place where tho firc-bom 
Bajputs arc supi)oscd to haA'o been brought into oxist( nco. 
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shx’ines, notably that of Achaleshwar in the centre. It faces 
west and is a modern looking structure with portions of an 
old temple built into it. An object of great sanctity is tbe 
toe-nail of the god Siva pointed out in a hole into which no 
oire is aUowed to put his hand. The priest attending it, is of 
the view that the h ole is fathomless. In front of the temple is 
a big brass (the bull on which Siva rides), and according 

to -the inscription on the pedestal, was made in 1408 hy order 
•of “the Rawa-l” (probably Rao Sobha or Sheo Bhan). At 
one side of the central shrine is the toran or arch, from which 
. scales used to be suspended and where the old chiefs of Sirohi 
were formerly weighed against gold. 


Other images placed around are those of Dwarkadhee,?, 
Kotes'hwar Maiiadeo, Indreshwar Mahadoo, Papkanteshwar 
Mahadeo, Somnath Mahadeo, Markundeslrvvar .Malxadeo, 
Narbadeshwar Mahacleo, Omkareshwar Mahadeo, Chamunda 
Devi, Shanldiateshwar Mahadeo, Badri Kedarnath, .Tagan- 
' nath Bhagwan, Mra Bai, Gajanand Mahadeo, ISFilkanth 
Mahadeo, ISTava Grahadeo, Aehaleshwar Mahadeo and 
Apesliwar Mahadeo. 


South of the Aehaleshwar temples is a hill whioh is 
■approachable by a steep rough road of stone slahes. On its 
summit is the ancient fort of Achalgarh; the upper i»art of ii. 
was built hy the Paramaras and added to by Bana Kumbha 
of Mewar when he took shelter here in the fifteentli centuiy. 
The view from tbe toix is very fine, but tbe objects of intere.st 
within the fort are few, namely; two Jain temples, both much 
modernised, equestrian statues of Rana Kumbha and his .son 
ITda or Udai Karan; and a double resorvou caUed 8awan- 
Bhadov. (August-September). Tlie upper storey of the temple 
has four icons of Parasnatli and the lower thi'ee, made o 
Panch-jyiiaiu (five metals). Tbe other 
icons of Shantinath, jSTeminath, Parasnath (2), Adina ( ) 
and Shambhunath. The inner walls of the chamber have 
painting gallery depicting scenes of famous places ol ill 
pilgi'images in fast colours. 


Guru Smar.—A diversion from the 

which is on the way , to Ach^garh ooint’c 

leads to the tract to Guru Shildiar ( the ‘ , 

pinnacle). After a mile’s journey through sand, 

begins and continues for about two tlnoug i . 

zig-zag path before the summit- is reached. Burins 

part of the journey, solitary woman or lonely ® ’ . 

pitcher full of water, can be met "ixith along the 
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road}’’ to soli a tumbler of water to the 'visitor. Sometimes 
curd or whey is also available in the thatched houses nearby. 
Tn the latter part, nigged boulders and cactus bushes are the 
';onimon sight. ITie whole journey is refreshingly tiresome. 

Tbo peak is 5,650 feet above sea level and 400 feet higher 
than any other peak in Abu. Tlie view from the top is 
magnificent, and was thus described by Tod:— “At length 
Srir 3 ’a (the .sun) burst forth in all his majesty, and chasing 
away the .sable masses, the eye swept over the desert until 
vi.sion was lost in the blending of the dark-blue vault ■with the 
dusk}’’ arid soil. All that was required to form the sublime 
was at liand, and silence confirmed the charm. If the eye. 
diverted from the vast abyss beneath, turned but half a 
circle to the right, it rested on the " remains of the 
castle of the Paramaras, whose dusky walls refused to 
reflect the sunbeams; a little further to the right -rose the 
clustering domes of Delwara, backed by noble woods and 
bullerossed on all sides by fantastic pinnacles, .shooting like 
noodles from the orost of the plateau, on whose .surface were 
scon raoandoring several rills, pur.suing their devious course 
over the precipitous faces of tno mountain. All was contrast 
tb.e blue sk}’ and sandy plain, the marble fanes and bumble 
vagwanes, the stately woods and rugged roclvS.” The 
cavernotis weathor-wmrn side of tbo summit has, with the help 
of masonry and a little w'ooden door, been formed into a 
small shrine to the memory of T>atu Brijha, a sago 'whoso 
footprints, cai’ved ipjon a bench of rock within, are presided 
over by a row of dissolute looking gema^aiis (elephant-bea- 
ded geds) . Similar footprints, said to bo those of Rama- 
naud (a gi'cat Vi.sbnuito preaebor of the fourteenth cen- 
tury) are pointed out a little further off, and down below, 
at tlio base of the rock, is a groat bell, suspended to a wooden 
frame and having n Gujarati inscription dated 1411 A.D. 

At a short di.staiico is the temple of Atri Rishi, tbo 
sanctum has nu icon in n .sitting postmu which is made of 
white marlde. Another temple nearby i.s that of Anusuia, 
whore she is shown in a standing posture having four arms 
and Rislii Datiatre}^ i.s shown .standing at her foot. 

It is nolewortby that a thatched but is maintained by 
an individual just noarribo summit and indigenous food i.s 
available here, payment for wlticb i.s not compulsor}’’ but 
donation in cash and Icind ate not refused. . Slioltor i.s also 
lu’ovidod boro at odd hours. - . 
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QaoMulih. — Tliei'e is a metalled road froin Nakhi 
to tlo temple of Haimmanji from whence ascent starts 
for Grao MukJj. The path is haphazard, mango, kamndci, 
mulbery and lemoir trees are in abundance. Timn there 
is a sudden steep with rudely-constructed step.s. The 
fii’st object on reaching the bottom is an old tank, sujjpliecl 
with water from a spout, shaped-like a cow’s bead, hence the 
name, Gao Mukh- The tank was, according to an ins- 
cnption it bears, lepahed in 1819 by one Quman Singh, but 
it is of coui'se much older than this. Close by is the temple 
ofVashistha. Itisa plain brick edifice, surrounded by a wall, 
with Vashistha’s shrine in the centre of the quadrangle, and 
an inscription teUs us that it was erect^ m 133/ by Mahadeo 
Paiiii, imder the patronage of Karan Deo son of Tej Smgh, 
-the Chauhan ruler of Ghanchavati. In front ot the temple 
is a cenotaph' containing a brass tigure of pharaTarsha,tho 
last of the Paraniara chief of these parts, nho is represented 
as turning in an attitude of suppliGation to the ^nd 

asking to be forgiven for having doubted 
story about Siva\ toe. The people bowevei, say that 

cheltatue is that of the god Indi-a. _ dated 

which is of Duddha with a rosap’’ m ’ ^ i uteres 

1267, will be found Ijdng about, but 

ting, and certainly the oldest, object is the iue-pit, wlioio the 
AgniQ-iilas are said to have been created. 

« 

Atu Eoad 

A town (alfo 

. situated in 24'’ 29' K.ancl_/2 4/ ® Rainutana- 

■ Banas river, formerly it was ^ ® ^ ._^-[^jj^g^abacl route of 
Malwa Eailway, now p 425 from Bombay, 

western raihvay,s, 465 miles from elh popuhation 

and is a terminus lor the ftpUmi or ^ 

a ASS in 1891 to 6,661 m UUi ana 


+n of Pindwara on the way to 
About three miles soufrr oi PnU ^ „orth-wesl. 

iVbu Boad, is the village of Aja-n- 
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of it is a temple of Maliadoo. The scenery is picturesque* 
honey-combed with- date-trees and a small rivulet flows 
nearby. Small biUocks form a wonderful backgroimd. The 
j)lace is a fine picnic spot. 

The temx)le is enclosed by a bigb wall. Inside it is a haori 
of 30' X 20' size, Markandesb'war Rishi is said to bave medi- 
talcdbere. There is a small image of god Vishnu andonethat 
of goddess Saraswati. Hearby is a pond commonly known 
Gaya-KundwhoTQ people immerse the mortal remains. On 
overy J eshiJta Stidi 11 and Baisahli Sudi 15 a fair is held here. 

Chandravati 

An ancient city, said to have once been eighteen miles 
in circuit, the remains are to bo seen about four miles south- 
west of Abu Road and close to the left bank of the western 
Banas. The site is approachable by a road for about 3 mUos 
(which dmmg the rainy season is not very safe) and then by 
a huchha diversion to the left for about a mile. Tradition 
assign it an earlier date than Dhar, making it the metropolis of 
western India when the Paramai'a was the paramount lord, 
and its prosperity seems to have lasted from the seventh 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century. The Paramaras 
had to make way for the Deora Chauhans in or about 1303. 
Cihandravati ceased to be the capital of the Deoras by 1425 
and, a few years later, its buildings and skilled craftsmen were 
canied off to enrich the city of Ahmedabad, founded by 
Ahmad Sab I of Gujarat (1411-42). Since then, the place has 
remained forsaken and desolate, and even its ruins, sold and 
removed as budding materials, have all but disappeared. 

In 1824 Sir Charles Colville and his party, the first 
Em-opean visitors to Cliandravati, found twenty marble 
edifices of different sizes. One temple of Brahma was adorned 
with rioh and finely executed sculptured fi^'os and ornaments 
in high relief, many of the figures almost quite detached . The 
chief images were a throo-headed male figure sitting on a car, 
with a woman on its knee and a largo goose in front; two statues 
of Siva; one with twenty arms, the other with a buffalo on the 
loft, tbo right foot raised and resting on a small eagle {garudy, 
and a figure of death with twenty arms, one holding a human 
head by the hair, Tlio best executed wore the dancing nymphs, 
with garlands and musical instriunents, many of them extre- 
mely graceful. Except the roof of the domes, whoso outer 
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marWo cover was gone, the temple was white marble throudi- 
out, the lustre of the prominent parts undimmed. Close by 
were two nehly carved columns, supporting an entablature and 
souiptured pediment and probably triumphal pillars. When 
visited by Mr. Burgess the Bireetor General of Archaeolo- 
gical Durirey, in 1874, of the twenty buildings not more than 
three or four were left. At present, a number of beautiful 
marble images are enclosed in a fence under a date-tree 
amidst fcnee-up grass and not a .single building is left now. 

Derasviri 

This is a place west of Sicohi Road near Siranwa hills. 
IRiere are situated-14 Jain temples which are well known for 
their sculpture. The surrounding is beautiful. 

SiiQpura 

^ A village situated on the loft bank of Ja\yai river in 
'25 9' 1^. and T3®4' E., it was a cantonment in State times, 
located about six miles from Erinpiira Road station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway, now on Delhi-Alimedahad 
railway line. For military purposes, it was included in the 
Nasirabad Brigade of theMhowor 5th Division of the 
Southern Army. A brief history of the cantonment which was 
' established in 1887 is as follows: — 

By the eighth article of the treaty of 1818 the Jodhpur 
Darbar was bound to furnish a contingent of 1,500 horses 
for the. service of the British Government .when required, 
but the force, thus supplied by it in 1832 proved so useless 
. that the obligation was commuted in 1835 to an annual 
paj^ent of E>s. 1,15,000 towards the maintenance of a corps 
which was raised hy Captain Downing at Ajmer in 1835 and 
styled it as the Jodhpur Legion. It was located on the site 
of the present cantonment which the Commandant (the 
officer just mentioned) named it Erinpura after the island ot 
his birth, Bi’in being the old name of Ireland. The Legion 
originally consisted of three troops of irregular cavafry, 
principally Musahtnans from the Delhi district, and four 
companies of infantry, enlisted in or about Oudli, but the 
strength of the infantry was subsequently increased to eign 
companies, to which were attached, two 9 pounder guns 
drawn hy camels, and three companies of Bhils were adaed m 
1841; The corps did good service in Rewara nr loo9 5 
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assisting in broalcitig xip a band of outlaid Thuhihrs of Mar- 
war and tlieir followers and it formed part of tlio force ■wlxicn 
occupied Jodlxpur city in tlie same year. 

Shortly after tlio Mutiny, a new corps was raised, mtb 
tlio three Bhil companies of the old Legion as a nucleus, and 
on the 12th Jxuie 1800 it -was gazetted as the Erinpura Iito- 
gular Eorce. Tt was composed of a squadron of cavalry, 
maixxly Sikhs, numbering 164 of all ranks, and eight companies 
of infajxtry ixumhoring 712; the latter xx’ero mostly Bhils and, 
Minas, the objoet being to afford occupation to tbo local 
triljes and thus wean them from their laudess habits, 
the end of 1870 to 1881 tjie Commandant "was in jxolitical 
charge of Sirolii, and detachments xrere on several opcasions 
sent out to assi.st the local police in patrolling disturbed 
traot.s, overawing outlaw Thalcurs, and arresting daooits. 
Eor example a small force proceeded again.st the Thahir of 
Bhatana in 1868, but be was not captnrod,in 187Q-71tbo giroater 
portion of the regiment was employed on, the Shohi-Maruoar 
border, where it had disagreeable outpost and patrol duties, 
all efficieixtly performed. In April 1872 a detachment made 
an unoxixectod night attack on the village of- Rewara, 
.surprised tlio rohollious Thahiir, and carried him off to 
Erin.pnra. Oji tins same occasion fifty-two hlina tliieves ■were 
captured and four who ro.sisted wore killed.. At the com- 
mencemont of the rains of 1882 another night march (on the 
village of Alpa, eight miles to tlie \vest ox the cantonment) 
resulted in the airest of seven famous dacoits, ho.siclos some 
lifty other men cliarged with minor offences. Lastly, in 1883,. 
a portion of tho regimont foimocl part of the Bikaner Eield 
For ee, dh’oetod from Nasirahad under tho late Genoi'al 
GiJiespio against certain rccalcitiant jxobles of that State. 

In 1895 the strength oftho squadron -was reduced from 
184 to 100 of all ranks, and in 1897 the force whicl) had till 
then boon under tlio Foreign Eepartmoxxt of the Govorn- 
mont ol India, xvas placed undor tho Coiximandor-in.-Cliiof; 
Lastly, in Ootobor 1903 it was renamed the 43rd (Brininnw) 
Kegimeni, Al present, the plneo has n.o importance what- 
soever. , . 


IhadoH 

.Iliadoli i,s about 12 mile.s towards Pindwara from Sirolii 
and contains a .Iain temple dodicaterl fo Shantinatha. Like 
nioK< Jain (omjxlos, it stands in a court and i.s surrounded by 
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a;row of subsidiary cells and corridors. In tlio ante-cbamber 
is a large slabe, built in tlie wall, with an inscription of the 
reign of the Paramara King Pharavarsha, and is dated in 
Samvat 1255 Asoja Sudi 7 Budhavdre, wlxich corresponds, 
to Wednesday the 9th September A.P. 1198. Prom the 
inscription it appears that the temple was originally dedi- 
cated to Mahavira, and not to Shantinatha, as it is at present. 
Tlie inscription records that some orchard land was gi'aihed 
to the temple by Srimgi’a Devi, queen of Dharavarsha. The 
interioi'-of the temple is of no particulai* interest. Its pillai s 
and arches, resemble in style those of the temple of Vimata Sah 
oh Mount Abu. 

. Jirawab , • , w- 

. A place 26 miles north-west of Abu Road and live 
miles in the same direction from Reodar is an attraction 
due to Jain temple which is said to be 300 5 roars old. 

Karodidliwai temple . , , i -n 

. .. Tins place can be reached f 

about 2i hies as W1 as from Su-ohi Tia Anaia 
a distance of about 24 m)les south-east of Snob 
toTO. Just near its entrance porch is a f'S'"® eAiws 
who is said to have amassed crores of rupees ^ “ 
temple, i’drmorly there were the images of Sn a, Biata 
and^ Vishnu and a goddess seated on a 

is a ruin and some other structures m a clilapidatoci toini 
, .are visible nearby. 

■ ATnt far from here (about a mde and half), at the 
. foot of a 

^ irst^od^aTanknfdty called ZrS 

■ made of Woks are Ae mily tS entrance 

Sn r rftSe. ®riinagos ivhicl? --/"-I”! 
carried away to a temple on the -^s of unnsual 

Rmmd abont these ruins can anti- 

• dimensions biuied m ^e grou ^ 1 ^ ^ thick 

•= quity of - the place. The spot is ® f 

^rnhoo jungle ^Yith tall magnificent tiees. 

Kolar Amteshwar ^ o- i - 

.. a;' . place, .about .six miles gS“ to 

' a . aide ■ track of the ® Being amidst tlie 

Peoganj... There is a, temple, of Sira. .J3ein„ 
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hillocks and small rivulets flowing nearby, tho place is a 
picnic spot, 

Matarmafa , 

A place in the hills near Sirohi town and is approacha- 
ble by a dangerously winding path. The scenery is 
picturesque, small rivulets and tali trees make the place 
more boantiful. There is also a temple. 

Mungtjiala 

About four miles west of Abu Road is the 
village of Mungthala in the vioinity of which stand 
three temples. One of tho.se seems to have boon dedicated 
to JHahavira and belongs to 15th century. Another which 
IS hall a mile from the village is dedicated to klahadeo. 
Ine w'all nioxddings refer it to the 10th century. However, 
the roof of the temple is a much later work. The third, 
about a mile from the village is an old temple dedicated to 
iuadhusudaua. Tlie temple faces the west and is situated 
^ '"'3'llod enclosure. The doors of the shrine and tho 
Closed ball are elaborately sculptured but are so thickly 
encrusted with whitewash of several years as to render it 
impossible to recognise the figures. Tlie exterior of the 
cmpJo IS plain, the StkJiara is old and of Gujarat style. 
Plndwara 

■j. fhrJoiigs from Sirohi Road station, it is 

situated at latitude 24° 4,8' north and longitude 73° 3' 
^ population of 6,521 in 1951 which increased 
to 7,/26 (3,922 malo.s and 3,804 females) in 1961. Tho 
p ace Jias modern amenities like sohoola, liospital, post office, 
police siation and a municipality. It is the headquarters 
or taiisu and Paiichayat Samiti. 

fn Q old temple here originally dedicated 

god, but now an imago of Laxminarayan has boon 
chakra Opposite to tho shrine is a lotus-sbapod 

Hcodar 

at latitude 24° .30' north and 
by road to Sirohi. 
of tlio tabsil and Panchayat Samiti of tho 
same name aro located boro. 

Rohera 

Sirobi^nll """ 

Kt-n V archaeological 

0 in.sb IS of Thahirp (Vishnu) which faces the east and 
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appears to have originally dedicated to Sun. The exterior 
is plain. The hall contains the figures of Siva, Parvati 
and Ealki Tvhile \vithiQ the shrine are the images of Rama 
Sita and Laxmana. The second temple lies to the south- 
east of the village and is dedicated to Rajeshwar Mahadoo. 
The spire is built of bricks, coated -with plaster. The domical 
roof is comparatively of recent date and rests octagonall 3 ’- 
upon short pillars. The shrine-a lingam-m worshipperl 
dailj'-. The third temple that of Laxminaraj’^an facino- 
east is in the village. The shrine has a conjoint image o^ 
Vishnu and Laxmi. 

Sarupganj 

A good grain mandi, the place is approachable by road 
as well as train from Abu Road and Shohi. 


Sarneskwar temple 

About two mOes to the north of Sh'ohi is the 
famous temple of Shri SamesKwarji. The temple 
stands in the centre' of a fortified enclosui-e said to 
have been erected by Musalman king of Malwa, who was 
cured of a leprous disease by bathing in a hutid orjeservoii’ 
of water nearby. It apxiears to have been built 500 years 
ago. Lt. Col. Tod remarks “At this point, we approached 
the shrine of Sarneshwar, around which are congregated 
the mausolea of the princes and chieftains of Sirohi. The 
original object of attraction is a coonda>, or fountain, whose 
waters are efficacious in contageous diseases; and this, as 
are most of the thermal springs of India, was dedicated to 
Siva. The teniple has a vaulted roof, supported by columns; 
the shape of the dome is peculiar to this region, being the 
section of an egg, the smaller portion placed perpendicularly 
on the longer axis. Within is the phallic emblem of the god; 
and mthout, a ponderous trident, full twelve feet in height, 
and said to be a combination of the seven metals. Two 
elephants carved in stone, guard the entrance, 
whole is surrounded by a fortified wall, erected by the 
Islamite Eing of Mandoo, who is reported to have been 
cured of a leprous disease, called hoda, by baling m the 
foimtain. kliracle or no miracle, that the use of the waters 
is beneficial, is sufficiently attested by his haymg repaired 
arid endowed the temple, inspite of the prohibition of the 
prophet. The present type of the ‘Lord of the Lull , is 
not the original, which together with an ancient inscription, 
was caiTied to Mewar and inaugurated into a now y^^ple. 
The cenotaphs of the Deoras are very curious, both m them 
architectural form and details, and what is unusual, each 
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lias separate ip.scriptions; that of tho father of tlie prosoot 
prip.ee has luhiiatorc shriiio %vithiii tlio mausolouoi, besiclo 
which is a small equestrian statue of the deoeased; but tliat 
ol' Eao G'tij is the most conspicuous, having four Snfls', 
beside.s a train of his vassal Bajpoots, ropi'osontod in basso 
relieve on the uiternal altar, they are armed vo'th s\rord 
and shield.” The shrine is the tutolaiy deity. of tlie chiefs- 
of Sirohi. 

Siieoganj 

A toM'n in the north-east of the Sirohi town is 
situated at latitude 25° 08' 3SF. and longitude 73° 04 
E., on the left bank of the Jawai river. The tovoi fakes 
its name from Bao Sheo Singh who founded it in 1854 A.D. 
It had importance due to nearby Erinpima cantonment in 
State limes. The iDopuIation in 1891 was 1,607 which 
increased to 4,361 in 1901 and 5,720 in 1951. Today (1961) 
it has a population of 9,766 (4,943 males and 4,823 females). 
The tomi has usual amenities like ho.spital, schools, post 
otfico and loolico outpo.st etc. The place was one of the chief 
trade centres of the State and suxjplied the needs of the can: 
tomnent and adjoining -vdllages of Jodlipur. Even today 
it is Olio of the imx)ortant gi’ain manciis of the district. 
The Panehaj’-at Samiti and tahsil headquarters are also 
located here. The toMm has a Municipal Conunittoe. • 

Sirohi 

Now the district headquaidors, the town was 
the caihtal of the State and was founded in 1425 A.B. 
hy Bao Sainsiual. Tlie town which is situated at latitude 
24° 53' N. and longitude 72° 53' E,, and is connected by a 
metal road about 17 miles long with Sh’ohi Eoad railway 
station on Western Bailway.s, is said to take its name from 
the Saranwa hili, on the western sloxjo of uiiioh it stands. 
The population increased from 5,699 in 1881 to 6,207 in 
1891 and then fell to 5,651 in 1901 but again roso to 11,956 
in 1951 and to 14,451 (7,504 males and 6,947 females) in 1961 . 

The, tovai abounds in Jain toJujiles and no less than 
36 still exist. The Hindu temples, four or five in number, 
call for no sjiocial comments. 

Usual modern amenities liko college, schoolsi liospitals, 
libraries, parks, clubs (there is one well Icnmni club called 
SariiXJ Club) etc. are available. 

It is also headquarters of a snh-divi.sion. tahsil and 
of Bancbayat Samiti of the same name. Many imxiortant- 
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offices Kk© District Magistrate, Superintendent of Police, 
Assistant Commissioner, Excise and Taxation etc. are located 
Kere. 'Tlie town tas a municipality since 1921. 

Vasa 

More ttan .a mile to the nortli-easb of Roliera 
is the village of Vasa,- on the outsMrt of which is a fine temple 
o^ Suryd (the sun god) of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
The village itself has a curious temple %vith a Ungam in the 
shrine and the image of TirtkanTcar above the door thereof; 
it seems that there was a feud between the Brahmans and 
Jains as to which form of religion should prevail, and that 
the former won the day, the building being sacred to 
Mahadev. 

About two miles north of Vasa is the famous tirth 
called Jemdagni popularly believed to be the Ashram of 
■famous Jamdagni Rishi. The temple which is known. as 
Jamdagni temple is actually a Shiva temple. A tank near 
the shrine is called Mandakini, and is piously resorted to for 
performing to deceased ancestors. Hindus assemble 
here during Jyestlia on the eleventh of the bright fortnight. 
Two images lying outside the temple hear inscription dated 
1303 V. E. (1246 A.D.) showing that the temple must have, 
existed before that date. ' 

There was a village named Kalagara about two 
fipcm Vasa containing a Jain temple of Parasnath. xne 
village and the temple have both disappeared I 

traces of the foundation of some houses are seen here au 
there. 

Vasantgarh . , . 

An old fort, situated on a hiU about five miles 
south of Pindwara railway station and surrounaea 
by ramparts of undressed stone and rubble, extending om 
north-west to south-east for - at least a mile and a a . 
The temples and inscriptions found here leave no dou 
that the place is of great antiquity. To the west 0 
fort and perched on a hillock is the small shrine oiK 21 e 
Maia. An inscription found here dated 62a '^v 

that, while Rajjila, a feudatory of Raja Varmalat (or 
malat) and ruler of the territory round about Abu, was re g 
ing.at. Vafakara or Fato, i.e., Vasantgarh, a temple 0 . . 
goddess Kshemarya was erected by a trader 01 - ® 

Satyadeva at the direction of the town council. ^ - 
can he little doubt that the Kshemarya of 
is Khimel Maid, near whose shrine the stone was disco 
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Near tLe foot of the hill on which the fort stands is a 
group of temples which are woll-nigh destroyed; the central 
one appears to have been dedicated to Siva and is in a fair; 
state of preservation, but the others are almost total wreciis. 
A little to the north-west is an old stop- well, whore an 
infcription of the time of Puma Pal was found, and on the 
other side of the well, in a small cJiJiatri, is an imago of Sesh 
Shdyya Narayana with Brahma being born from his naval. 
The inscription records that the well, which was called' 
Saraswati, was repaired and restored in 1042 by Lahini, 
the widowed sister of the Paramara king Pornapala who 
was ruling at Vatapura (Vasrntgarh). To the north-east 
of the Sivaito temple above refori’cd to are the reniains of 
one to Brahma which is certainly not later than the seventh 
century: the shrine contains a standh g life-size image of 
tijo god, with three faces and a nimhus behind them, but 
with only two hands holding a rosary rnd a water-pitcher. 
In the vicinity is a cluster of ruined temples inside a court- , 
yard; the principal is dedicated to Surya's^t least it is thought 
so, as there is a figure of the sun on the gateway of the 
eiiclosure-and is of about the same age as that of Brahma. 
These are, it is believed, the oldest remains at Vasantgarh.’ 
Fimtber to the east stands a Jain temple of the fifteenth 
century, in which is an image with an inscription tolling 
uB tliat it was installed at Vasaniapura in the reign of 
Kumbhakarna in 1450. Excavations carried out some years 
ago brought to light the existence of certain brass images 
under the hall; they were presented by the Maharao to 
the Jains of Pindwara, by whom they were placed in the 
temple to Mahavira there. Most of these images are. nn-. 
doubtedly old, and one of Pahhahhnath has an inscription 
dated 744 which, if referred to the Vilcrama ora, is equivalent 
fo A. B. 687. 

Prom the above account it will he seen that Vasantgarh 
is a very ancient place. Up to the end of the eleventh 
century it was Icnown by the name Fata, Vaialcara and 
Vaiapura, hut in the fifteenth century it was called Vasania- 
pura,^ which is the same as uho modern Vasantgarh. except 
that in the one it is called a city (pwra) and in the othera 
fort (garh). It is clear from the inscription found near' 
Khimel Mata’s temple that the city was in existei.co long 
before the fii’st half. of the seventh century, and the Br jar 
Yarinalat (or Charinah.t) montior.ed therefr, was perhaps 
the paramount sovereign of western Bajputana who ruled 
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at Bbinmal, a town now in tbe Jalore district of Rajasthan, 
and' tlie Pi-lo-mo-lo of the Ohinese pilgrim Hiuon Tsang 
(629-45). Nothing further is known of Vasantgarh till 
1042,. when it was the capital of a Paramara king of the 
name of Puma Pal. !Prom the inscription of Lahini’s well 
we, however, leam that the country of Vata was formerly 
governed by Bhavagupta, who was one of the predecessors 
of Vigraharaja, the deceased husband of Lahini. A third 
inscription ii^orms us that in the middle of the fifteenth 
century Vasantapura was in the dominions of the Guhila 
(Gablot) king Kumhhakama. 


The place was, it is believed, called Vata because it 
abounded with vata or banian trees which, as a matter^ of 
fact, are still fairly numerous, though many died during 
the famine of 1899-1900. Lahiai’s inscription confirms 
this view by telling us that in days of yore the country was 
a mere forest, and that under the nyagrodha or banian 
trees there stood the sacrificial hermitage of Vasistha. 
There, in the jungle, Vasistha erected temples to Arha and 
Bharga and, with the aid of the architect of the gods, founded 
a city called Vata, adorned with ramparts, orchards, tanhs 
and lofty mansions. The temples to^ Arha and Bharga 
those of SuTya and Brahma (mentioned above) and the 
fact that they are represented to have been constructed by 
Vasistha shows that they were regarded as of very 
age, even in 1042 A.D. The inscription further says that 
the temple to the sun was originally built by Vasi^Jiajyaras 
(the people of the city of Vasistha) but, beconung Mapidated 
in the time of Puma Pal, was repaired by his sister Lahini; 
this perhaps refm:s to the sihTiara or spire, which seems 
be of later period than the rest of the structure. 
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GLOSSARY 

1 Ntik^kara 

fcettledrura 

NaJcshalrat 

Planets 

Nazran a 

present or gift; also sum paid by revenue assig. 

neesio tlie State in recognition of their grants. 

Odhani ■ ’ ' 

A mantle, a costume of females. 

■ Parda 

Same as purdah, a curtain, especially for screening 


women’s apartments, a veil. 

PativTota 

A devoted and faithful wife. 

Sahukar 

-A money lender and banker. 

Sanpoii 

A Hindu who has renounced the world, a general 
term for a religions ascetic. 

' Sharbat 

A sweet drink. 

Shraddha 

Same ns Sraddhn, an offering to the manes of on 

- 

ancestor. 

Sikhara 

Spire. 

SnraJii 

A long nsftked earthen water pot. 

S'accatn 

An advance of mone3’- given by the State to culti- 
vators for agricultural purposes. 

Thahnr 

A cbieftain. 

Tirth 

A holy place of Hindus, a plnoo of ijilgrimagcfl 

^irikankaras 

Supremo being in Jainism. 

^njna 

A secrificinl ritual. 

•Ashram 

A bomiitnge. 

Bahi 

A ledger, a book of accounts. 

Baori 

A pond. 

Bagar 

Forced labour. 

Bhajan 

Religious or dovotloual recitals among Hindus# 

Bj'di 

Indian cigarettes.^tobacco rolled in leaves. 

Bir 

Forest area. 

GhaJira 

A wbecl. 

Baraga 

An official of the excise department. 

Baayu 

A demon. 

Bhol 

Dram. 
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HasaJ 

Land rovonuo. 

Hithl-a 

Samo as hooka or hookah, tho water- tobacco pipe 
of Arabs. , 

HiiiuU 

A bill of oschangc, an indigenous sysiom of draft 
and cheque. 

letrmnrnrclar 

Permanently sot (led assignee. 

Kha^sa 

Lands dirocl_l5' managed by the State. 

Kiflati 

A gathering for dovotjoral songs. 

Kns 

A mensuromont of distaneo, npprosiinatcly two 
miles. 

Kolu-al 

A police official somotimos exercising judicial 
powers also. 

Muiidtip 

A dome over a tomplo, a canopy. 

^lawli 

A marl. 

MienU 

Filo.s. 

Mkchha 

A Imrbarian, a sinhil poraon. 
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Alri Pi»hi 4.32. 

A,io 75, 

Auning/ob 67. 

AusfriiHn 20. 

AvnnM 4R.60. 

Ayiirvcditi disptrtirin ie.s 200, 394, dniy 
idniils — 37, h(iE|)i!n1 — .329. 

K 

Unbar 02. 

Hiihni (Afaciri arnhita) 24- 
Balm bill 417. 

Balm Lnl Sliah 414. 

Biulni KiiigliOS. 

Bndechi 5. 

Bndpain uIko Batljjnvrn 0, 35. 

B.ahern 25. 



Bairalh 48. 

Bairisal I 67,68 
BairisaIII'68. 

Ba'ira 136-139, I42, 143, 146, 192, ^19, 
220, 222, 232. 

Baladitya 62.' 

Baida 6, 35. 

Bali 160. 

Balirsja 54; 

Ballala 66, 

Sal Mandir 363. 

Baluchistan 48. 

Bamboo or Bans or Baus 26, 110, 129, 
169, 176-178, industry — 176. 

Banas river 2, S, 16,"S3, 123, 126, 153,172} 
178, 205, 433, plantation — 125, -western 
— 7, 9-13, 14,129,234, 248, Project— ^129 
132. 

Banaskantha 2, 11, 83,241. 

Bandharas 174. 

Bandi 11 

Banks, co-operative 182, 1S6, joint 
stock — 184, 

Banswara 2, 261, 

•Banyan S ree 25. 

Baori 434, 

Baragion 64,75. 

Barakhera 35. 

Barahi 266. 

Bar Association 311. 

Barbers 377 
Bari 201, 

Barley 137, 139, 14^, 143, 147, 103, 104, 
192, 219, 220, 222, 223, 231. 

Barlut also Barloofc 57, 174, 193. 266, 

267, 308. 

Barinan 57} 64. 

Earmer 93. 

Bare da 70. 

Basantgarh also VaSantgarh 53, 5S}.60: 
61,441 ■ 

Baiai 251, 238, 272, systoin— 276, 

village. 271, . 

Bavli 10. 

Boars 32‘ 

Beawar 191, 198. 

Bee-keeping 169,175, 177 
Bcgar 278,- 415. 


Behlol Lodi, Sultan 62 
Belangri 10. 

Bengal, Ba of 40,48, 

Beryl 172. 

Bhabru edict 4S. 

Bhagat sect 102, 

Bliagwan Das 419. 

Bhagwai Purana 102. 

Bhairon, the deity 102, 103. 

Bhakar, the tract 8, 17, 33, 79, lo2, 
103, 241, 26.3, 265-267 

Bhalamania 266, 271. 

Bliana, descendant of Uda 63. 
Bhang 108, 404, 405. 

Bha.vn-vrari Lai 419 
Bharat .Singh 76. 

Bharja 12. 

Bhatana 5, 263, 

Bhatinda 191. 

Bhais 262, 

Bhett,<5okul Bhai SO, 239, 374,414, 
416,417. 

Bhawaxi 3, 209, 309. 

Bhawnagar 240. 

Bherugacli 5. 

Bhils, 8 30, 33, 73, 7C„ 8-J, 9-7, -99,102, 
104-106 109-111. 113, 163. 

165, 166, 182, 222-224. 263, 26K. 

269, 276, 354, 377, 41.3} 415. 
Bhil Seva Mandnl 41 Oi 
Bhilan40'0. 

Bhillnmala or Srlmala or Ehinmal 53, 
55, 57, 63, 146, 260} 

Bhilwara 1 89. 

Bhima I 56,427 
Bliima 11 66. 

Bhimana 12. 

-Bhimania 205. 

Bhimadcva I 65; 

Bhimrnj 417. 

Bhim Singh 68, 69. 

Bhinmal or Srimala or Bhillamala oS 
55, 57, 63, 146, 260. 

Bhoja 55. • 

Bhoja Solanki 61t 
Bhopal Singhi239i f.n. 

Bhopaa 107, 377. 

■Bhrigu,' the sago . 45; - - 


Bhula 109, 105, 377,411, 413, tank— 

131. 

Bible i7. 

Bidi 33, 223. 

Bigboli system 264,200,271, 

Bija 04-60. 

Bijai Singk 08. 

Bijua 70. 

Bikaner 31, 06, 93, 173, 312. 

Biknnvns 11. 

Bilgirtrco 25. 

Billnr 34. 

BUn n 34. 

Bindusara dg. 

Bits 22. 

Bithan Project 130. 

Black boars 30. 

Black buck 31. 

Black, Captain 74. 

Blankets lOO. 

Bodi river 129. 

Bohra 100, 104. 110, 103, 180, 181. 
Bombay 3,72, 8U, 82, 83, 94, 97, 104, 
109,172, 181, 189, 190, 191, 240,241, 
277, 299, 4l4, 410, 424- 
Bones 280. 

Booj-ka-Nala 16 

Botanical and zoological garden 376. 
Brabma, the lord 47. 

Bralimnn 100, 104, 183, 203. 

Bralitaos 98. 

Brihadgaohachbn 68. 

Brihadratka 49. 

Britisb Courts 300. 

Broach 60. 

nbonio plague 378. 

Buderi 10. 

Buffaloes 161, 154, 107, 168, 102. 
Bullocks 182, 279. 

Burarikhorn 0, 11. 

O 

Cadostrnl Survey 265, 

CaloHo 171, 172,181. 

Camels 152, 165, 160, 100, 102, 198, 279. 
Canals 120-133. 

Cantonment 94, 95. 


Cask crops 136. 

Coslor-seed 142. 

Cattle 138, 152, 164, 167, 162, ICO, 222, 
225-227, breeding— 225, 227, 

^ pounds- — 307. 

Causes of death 383. 

Cement 109, 170, 191. 

Census 4, 91-100,d22. 209, 2l0, 212, 217. 
Central Cooperative Bank ISC. 

Central Excise Eepartmcnl 310" 

Control excise duties 285. 

Control Government Eeparlir.ent 316, 
instilnt-one — 393. ^ 

Central jod 78, 236, J503, 304. 

Central Police Training College 300, 817, 
425, curriculum. — 301, 

Hospital— 394. 

Cereals 142, 143. 

Cess 209. 

Chochigadevo 68. 

Chad 198. 

Chalukyas 47, dynasty— 55, 

O7io«iarl00. 

ChambcUorJa (Josnvinntn rclth-rianufii) 
26 

Champa {Michelia Chatnpaca) 26, 

Champa Knmori 02 
Chamimda 103 
Chamundoraja 55. 

Chanda 07. 

Chondana 9, 66, 67. 

Chandclotank 14, 131.. 

Chondraguptn 61, ^ 

Chandra Gupta Mouryn 48. 

Chandrogupto H 61. 

Chondrnvat) 2, 60, 57, 68, 66> 84> 102, 364, 
483, 434. 

Chondur 11. 

Oharan lOO, 114, 203. 

Oharas 404, 400. 

Choshtana 50. 

Chottisgarli 61. 

Chourbhuj 417. 

Chauhans 06, 102, 260, of Nadula 64. 

Chavodos 200. 

OhemistsSgO. 

Ohonab 40, 
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Chhappan Sagar 15. 

Chhaiar Singh 69. 

Chhatarasal 68. 

Ghitipae 174. 

Chhipaveri 30. 

Chhota Eohua 13, 

Chhutbhaias 80, 237. 238. 

Chief Medical Officer 248. 

Chillies 142. 

Chingleput 61.' 

Chir 26. 

Ohital 31. 

Chitrasani 198. 

Chittor 49, 61, 62, 

Chittorgarh 93. 

Cholera 163, 378, 

Chota Ranpur 11. 

Chotila 9,' 112 
Christians 98, 99. 

Civil Courts 183. 

Civil Judge 183. 

Classification of sown area 126, 

Climate 38, 

Cloth 197. 

Clouds 161, also cloudiness — 40. 

Club 227, 301, 440. 

Coconut 111. 

Co.eduoational institution 366, 367. 
Coinage 189. 

Coins, Gfaddhiya ■ 62, 

Collector 186, 243, 246, 247, 276, 282, 

283 309, 310, duties of— 243. 

College 301-303, 369, 370, 440. 

ColviHe, Charles (Sir) 434. 

Commeroe 190, 

Commercial crops 142. 

Commercial plantation 128. 
■CommiEseriat, M.S. 64. 

Commissioner 243, 

Commisaion'ership of Jodhpur 241. 
Communallife 112. 

Communications Os', 198. 

Community development 224. 
Community Project Officer, office of-313. 
Condiments and spices 140 • 

Congress, political party 417 419. 
ConoUy, Lieutenant 74, 76, 
Consolidation of landholdings 160,232. 


Contour bunding 134. 

Cooperative Credit, facilities fcr 184. 
Cooperative Credit Eccietics IJl, ItC. ' 
Cooperative farming 126, 

Cooperative Marketing Eccietics 193. 
Cooperative movement 184. 

Cooperative societies 123, 179, 249. 

Copper 17. 

Coral tree 29. 

Cottage industries 168, 169, 174-176. 
Cotton 133, 140, 142, 147, 168, 169, 19o,' 
209. 

Courts 183, 306, 306, of Civil and 
Additional Sessions Judge. — 309, 310, 
of District and Sessions Judge — 282, 
307, 310, of District Magistrate — 

307, Inter Statal— 307, Munsif—SOO. 
Court fees 280. 

Court of words 236, 315. 

Cows 162, 162. 

Credit facilities 181. 

Credit Cooperatives 226. 

Creeper 28. 

Crimes 293, 294, incidence of —292, 

Crops, major 136. 

Crop pattern 143. 

Crop rotation 134. 

Currency 189, 280. 

Customs 81, 190, 235. 

Cutch 60, 63, Rann of- — 12, 16. 

D 

Dabla Rajul hills 38. 

Daily life 112 
JDais 397. 

Dak bungalows 206. 

Dok-Ei-Paj 31 
Dalpat Singh 418, 419. 

Damam', Suraj Raton 417. 

Dama Earn 419. 

Damascus 168. 

Damodar Gupta 1 f.n. 

Dancing 113. 

Dangi 100. 

Dangrali 11. 

Danfa4, 76,204,240. 

Dantivarman 66, 66. 

Donman 31. 
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Dara 07. 

Darji 100. 

Daroga 100, 403. 

Dasarath, grands on of Ashnlca 48. 
Dasyua 46. 

Datoni Oc. 

Datlaka hawan 106. 

Dattatroy, Bisti 432. 

Datu Brijha 432. 

Daulat Singh 08. 
t) 2 ath and birth ratio 382. 

Dobani 202. 

Door 31, 33. 

Doosa 102, 100,198. 

Dallii 5,62,75,1,09,191,19.8,20,5,250, 220. 
DoUvara 3,8,13, 18, 38,82,84, 204, 242, 
207, temples — 420, 

Demetrius 49 f.n- 

Democratic DaoontcaUzation 224, 225, 
243.345. 

Dcoras 60, 71, 209, ChauUans— J, 

103, Clan — 2, Seo.lj— lOJ,. ' 

Daora, Bija Hirrjaot 03. 

Doora, Kalla 04 
Depran 199. 

Dorhod 410. 

Desuri 310, 43.5. 

Devaruja 67. 

Davnstlian 23G, 271, S.73, villages — 
207,208. 

Devi Chand 417. 

Devi Shah 00. 

Dhah 20. 

Dhalcad 100. 

Dhnman 26- 
Dhandlmka 55. 

Dhnnori 83. 

Dhanpur 198, 199 
Dhan Baj ICntar 414. 

Dhanfa 10, 

Dharam Chand 417, 419. 

Djiaram Chand Surana 414.. 
Dhnrnm.shnlnH 200, 340, 42 g- 
Dharavarsha 30, O?,- 433. 

Dharla Virohi 34 
Dharma Kam 419. 

Dharmawaslraa 200. 


Dhau 20 . 

Dhaumya 47, 

.Dhavla 34. 

Dhibri 6. 

Digambnras 90. 

Dildnr 71, 172, 

Dingal 374. 

Diseases 100, 384. 

Dispensaries 166, 160, 233, 377, 379,380, 
387-389, 394, 390,411. 

Displaced Persons 97. 

Distillery 108, 403, 405, 

Diatriot administration 243, 240. 

District Level Officers, list of 247. , 
Divatla, H.V, (Sir ) si 
Divorce 107. 

Diwon 236. 

Dhol (drum) 113. 

DodinKar Singh 00. 

Dodial 64. 

Dogs 160. 

Dolo 198. 

Donkeys 1,56. 

Dost Muhammad Of., 

Downing, Major 73. 

Dowry systonj. IQC, 

Drains 308, 

Dress 109. 

Drinking opd d.rug-.tokipg 1,08,. 

Droughts, fOi. 

Drugs 4,02. 

Duck 31, 

Duda 02. 

Dudhio 16. ^ 

Duli Chand 418. 

DungoBam417. 

Dungarpur 2, 201. 

Durlabhnraja, 65. 

Dusaia 66, 67. 

Dwellings 109. 

Dyeing & Printing 174, 

Dysopiory 384. 

E 

Earth quakes ,2, andf ,romprs-l,8. Kungn 1 8, 
Economic Conditions 223. 
Eoonomip'stntqa 2f,7. 

Economic trends 217, 
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Edaoation 236, 280, 409, and cnltuto — 
354,373, of backward classes — 369,372, 
general — 361, of -women — 372, primary— 
346, 360, ednoational facilities — 99, 
229, 354, 361,370, institntion— 366, 

360, standards — 371. 

Election 81, 321, 331, 332, 389, 341, 

general — 83, 416, first— ^422 fieco^id 
417, 421, third —417, 42i. 

Elephants 279. 

Emigration «nd immigration 93. 

Employment 224, exchange— 314, officer 
of the district — 249, 

England 79. 

Entertainment tax 281, 328. 

Epidemics 378, inflnenza — 378. 

Briapura— 29. 73-75, 79,96, 140,162. 

198, 198, 207, 214, 305, coatonrOeni — 
440, Irregular Force — 70 — Edad-=^9V 40, 
83,192; 

ErsMne, K.D. Major 18.146,162,199.207, 
220, 235, 263, 384, 427. 

Eucalyptus 26. 

Europe 26. 

Exports and imports 191. 

Excise 230f and taxation, 249, 2S1, 
duties — 281,286. 

, F 

Fetories 169, 173, 224, 304. 

Pairs lo7, 112, 193, important list of*- 
117, Sameshwharji — ^113. 

Palaa 83, 300. 

Famine 92, f.n., 162, 205, 292,- 378, and 
fiooda-.i-161i 

Paujdar 294 

Fauna 30 

Felspar 171. 

FarguBson 86, 426. 

Ferns 20. 

Fertilizers 144, 147, 225-227. 

Festivals 113. 

Fibres 140. 

Filter house 323. 

Fire-pit 47. , 

Firozpur 191. 

Fish l4, 112, fisheries — 152. 

Fleet 62. 


Floods 12, 18,160,219. 

Flora 18, 19. 

FloricaasSl. 

Flowers and Creepers 20. 

Fodder 135,138,162-166, Hank Scheme-— 
151, crops — 160, I6l. 

Folk ballads 114. 

FoUt mnsio 113. 

Food 111, 138, 162, crops — 133. 

Forests 8, 13, 19, 32, 33, 35, 36,78, 81, 12S 
128,129.163. 166, 236, 280, areas— 

337, department — 161f duty-i=.13, 
officer — 248 

Fruits and Vegetables 140, om‘-23, 
amaltas- — 23, omrutf— 24, artar — 24, 
anfftr—24, antral — 23, aci/la 23; orf/a — 
23, arond — 24, ant — ^24, Fiy — 25. 
Farnituro 109, 222. 

a 

Gajasimha 68 
Game sanctuary SI. 

Ganga, Maharoja 62. 

Ganganagar 93. 

Ganges 71. 

Oanja 108, 281, 404,406. 

Gao mukh 433. 

Garh 13. 

Garnell, W. Col. 77 
Gautama, rifehi 45. 

Gsntomiputra 60.- 
Gantamaji-ka-melh 112. 

Geese 31. 

Geology 16, geological antiquity— 16, 
formation — 16,17 
Ghana 199. 

Ghanohi 272. 

Ohee aho gftt 162, 190. 

Ghoda Dev 103. 

Ginger 142. 

Ginning presses 176. 

Girasias 8, 76,80,97-99,102, 103, 106, 107, 
109, 111, 113, 161, 103, 166, 182, 222-224, 
201,203/ 265, 268, 276, 354,377, 409, 

413, Sohools-^SST, 358. 

Girdowar 276, circles — 246, 076, 276. 
Gimcr 427. 

Girwnr 198. 



Gneiss 16, 17. 

Goats 152. 1S5,J57,15E, 191. ' 
Godirnb SSO. 

GodScna 105. ■ 

CtOcCo^s 


fioJot^fch 26“. 

HolbaJtdi 254, rates— 269- 
Hall, Csptisn 74. 
EamaviilCi. 


GogsjiSg. . 
Qogunda 199. 
Go!a 6. 

Gold. 17. 


Hajnwur W- 

HandiciaJtel’tO. 

EanamE»,'l;Ue pQ lO-* 
Hates 31- 


Gonda 27- 
Gondwara 3. 

Gopal Beta 291. 

GolJiio arcblteofs S6. 

CTotror IS3. 

Gcatn 159, 144. 163. 192, 219, 220, 

225, 231 

Grata Soeak 345, 346- 
Granite 16. 17. 

Grapes 27. 

Gca? fowl 152. 

ass 22,23, 161, 164, 178. 

Grarin? 151, fees — 2S0. 

Gteve!Ka2r. 

Gtep partridge 31. 

Gross, £i<S.d. 3Xaior~397. 

Gtoondnat 140, 142, 173. 

GadalO. 

Gnliilos of Jfewar 64, 

Gninearrottn 584, 385. 

Gnjarat also Gnuetat 2, 5, II, 45,50,61,62. 
f.a. SS, 55, 67, 01, 62, 64, 65, 70, 76, 77, 
79,82,93,97, 161, 173,130,198,201, 
271, 413, 425. 

Gtyarsti 97-99, 111. 

Gujrotra 52. 

Galar27. 

GulfofCarakay 60. 

Goto SO, 

Gniaan Sin^ 433. 

GuUdosli l9s. 

Guom 17. 

Gaptadyncsty 61. 

Gut 190 , 

Gorjaras 52, ofSTaacb—SS, of Honor 53 

Gera SilihBr 4, 8, 31, 431, 

Gwalior 52, 

S 

HaHtos 305, 377. 


■Horiclianftssi 62- ' ’ 

Horijnn 100, pstisljtOs — 

Savek Sargh — 422. 

Earipur Congress SeSaOP 414. 

Herish Gnandra 417. 

Haii;4,204. 

Horroj 64. 

Eatsha 5S. 

Harvesting 145. 

Hcfol262. 

ffastincs. Mattes®, Govetnot General 
70,71. ■ 

Heft HloreTi 5,269,270. 

HecrSingli 418. 

Henip 2S1, drags — 403. ' 

Henjy the Sevent’a Cbapel Sb. 

Hides 163, iGO, lS0,2SO,BCd Skins — 174. 
High Court 507- 

JEligh and Higher Secosdoiy Seiools 
356, 35*, 36 p, 3,0,42a. 

Eitls 2,4-7,9,10,16, 22,129,161, ofKaffie-lt' 
Hilly tmeU 259. 

BtmaeSa) 4B. 

Hamalayas 8, 16, 46, 4$. 

EimaTatlS, 

Hiudos 9S, 99, lOi. 1X0, 533, 137. 

Hindo Gods — 84, terapea— 429, 440. 

Sira Beta 419. 
fliuea Tnsang D3. 

Home Idfe 108. 

Honey 

Hotye.S 27,155, 19S, 

Horticultlite 230- 

Hospitole 156, 233, 379, SSO, 3$5, 3S5, 
393.395. i53, 4S3, -HO and dispensaries' 
585, mental — 390. 

Hotels 206, 207,425. 

Housc-tax 230,328. 

-fititl-o 223. 

Sanaa 260. 




Hu»a invasion 63; , • 

BuhdislSO,lSl, i. 

Humidity 40. . ' •; ; 

. H^dro-eleoitic powar 360. 

7. j j I ; . 
IbraliiiqMuso 23B. 
loa-caDdy 373, 

Tea-factory 168, 173. 

Idor i, 64. 

Ijanz SS6, 

Uaiii Bnx IS. 
ritutmasli 56. 

implements, 'agricniturn] 346. 
luoome-tax 283, department- — 337 
TndeJjtedncgs 181, ,182, 

rridia 3;io. 40, 31, 82, 84, 93, 94, 103; 

ISO, ‘190,' 

Indian People’s Famine Belief Trust 3 G? 
Indigenous banl-ing 180. 

Indra, the god 40,47,103 . 

Indue 49. 

Industn'ai Cooperative 228, Societiee— 
182,228. . 
Industriallabour 401. 
IndustrialPotential 169,176,217. 
rndustries 168, 169, 178, 181, 182, 209, 
217,219,225, 249, 250,Kiron— 173, 
shdemaking— 169, small — 172, straw 
board 178. 

Infirniities 386. 

Insurance general 187, State-187, 188. 
Iron 17. 

Irrigation IC, 129-132, 163,22.6,227,229, 
231, by crops — 133, by sourcoB — -133, 
projects — 313, "works minor — 248. 

IsiB T. 

tstemararaar 77. ■ 

J " ' 


• .Tains 98,101,183 Jainism — 103, 
2’emples~-84,205,428,431,456 

Jaipur 31,49,65,62,93,186,299,300. 

Joimj 5. 

Jaisaljner 23,65,93. 
J&l(Stpiagetnodabla>u] 2'i. 

Jolam Singh 76, 

Jalore 2, 6, 10. H, 16, 17, 53, 56, 57-68, 
62, 64, 84, 93. 165, 187, 204, 240-250, 

261, 281, 312, 

Jamdagni, Bislii 441. 

Jamun 27, 

Jonnapur 34, SC. 

Janapnrand pjndvrDraBlBniaticti 12C. 
JangalNondiya 34. 

Jan Snngb 417-429. 

Jnska 198. 

Jnswant 59, 

Jasn’cnt Singli 60. 

jaswantSingb of Mnrnni 68. 
JafTrontpnrn 6,02. 

Jatva lOo. 

Jarvai river 9,83,436, 440. 

Jarral H, 173, 174, 193-195, 201, 207, 

262. 

Jawnli 129, 

awan Singh 418,I>laharent.— 61, 

Jeeiwal 5, 437. 

Jews 98. 

Jliabatu GO. 

Jhalawer 93. 

JJjftdoli also Jliiiroli 0, il/7S,43G. 

Jhoia 79. 

Jain rrabhaFUiilS. 

Jodhpur 31. 48, 56, 62, 65 71, 73, 78, 
83, 84, 93. 161, 162. 173, 1E9, 245, 279, 
281, 283, 259. 303, 312, 3Gl, SCO, 416- ' 


Jabalipura 66, Jodhpur begion (3. 

.Jogat Singh 68. . Jodwadclthoro 10. 

Jagirdars 36, 2C2. 208. 272, 276, 276, 278, Jolir.a 241. 

294,298,306,413,416. ' Jocla 10. 

JagiM 249,261.26S,26'6,227, villages— 276‘, Jopadra 11. 

Jagma! 62, 66,65, Mahotao— 04- ‘ ..JcgpnraC. , . . 

Jnideva PuSidrama (Jagguj'l 08 f-n. . Joint family system lOj.. 
.Tails 236,3o3, 304, admiuietraWon — 303. . Joint atoci! banhe 194, 
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Jubiloo tank 14, 131. 

Judicial^ 304. 

Jumna 49 f.n. 

Junagadh 280, insGription — 50 
Juna SanWiirn 11 

Jtoar 136—139, 142, 144, 146, 147i 

161, 163, 164, 192, 223. 

Jyaluli 60 

K 

Kafjjedara i07, 270. 

Kacbmaolior Bodi river 6,10,1^. 
Kaohnnr 27. 

Kadambri Project 130. 

Kaira 53 

Kaishroe Singh 77. 

Kakendra 11. 

Kalaohur if 6'2. 

Kalagara 441. 

Kalandri64, 68, 174, 177, l<r2.196, 
201, 204, 207, 262, 266, 308. 

Kalbi 272. 

Kalkaji-ka-talab 14. 

Kalla 60. 

Kamadkcnu 54. 

Kanieri river iO, 129. 

Kanhadadova 60. 

Kanokolar tank 132. 

Kanula 199. 

Kanpur 169, 174, 191. 

Kapal Ganga River 6,10,11,129. 
Kapalpura 9. 

Kapoorbab 280. 

Kara 28. 

Karaunti 200. 

Karan Doo son of Tej Singh 43S. 
Korodidh'waj teajple 31. 

Kafntinda 28. 

Kashmir 51, 62. 

Kasibal 17. 

Kathiawar also Kathiawhd 48,60. 
Kalhodit 104. 

Kavakhora 10. 

Kayamkhanis 295. 

Koan, Michael (Sir) 206, 200,276. 

Kosar Paltnn 295. 

KosariSingh 270. 


Keshari Singh, Mahorao 14,76,305. 
Keshavganj 14, 206,300i ' 

Kesuag. - ^ 

Key- village scheme l53. 

Khalaa, area 276j jiingle.ii-165, Itod^Sdi, 
village — 166, 262, 264, 267, 268, 

270-272,276,277. 

Khambal hills 38. 

Khandesh 104. 

Khandra 10. 

Khanua 62. 

Kharaiyo 28. 

Kharari70, 109,200,241, 306. 

Khariwala 49. 

Khari river 6,7,ld,l2d,iS6. 

Khariboli 97,d8. 

Khari/ crops 12, 13, 134, 136, 1S6, l42, 
144, iiS. 147, Igi, 162, m, 272. 
Kharwa 198. 

Khai-wal 10. 

Khatedara 267,270. 
feheome Khan 417. 
ilhemari 132, 234. 

'Kheral 78. 

Khinohi, Mukand Das 68 f.n. 

Khudlcaehl land 270. 

Khuni 33, 16, 241. 

Kliu6rhv OO. 
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